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. VIEWS ON 


THE RHINE. 


HOUSANDS of Amerfcans have pass- 
ed up and down the River Rhine, ad- 
mired its beauties, and contrasted its pic- 
turesque scenery with the Hudson ; but few 
have enjoyed the trip as thorough travelers 
should; not skim the surface of a strange 
country, but dive deep and bring to the 
surface all that is worth seeing and remem- 
bering. The Rhine is one of the principal 
rivers of Europe, has its rise in the Swiss 
canton of Grisons, and flows into the North 
Sea by the way of Holland, after a circuitous 
course of nearly eight hundred miles. It 
Sweeps past such celebrated castles and 
tuins as “The Brothers,” “Maxberg,” 
“Rheindelbach,” “Lurley Berg,” “ Co- 
25 


logne,” “ Rolandseek,” “ Drachenfels,” and 
hundreds of other towns of more or less 
historical interest. ‘Most travelers rarely 
land at the places we have mentioned, being 
content to view them from the boat, or to 
stop at Cologne, inhale its foul smells, and 
get cheated in buying a gross of cau de 
Cologne from one oi the hundred descend- 
ants of the original inventor. Here venders 
of perfumery can lie faster and harder than 
any other people in Europe, and although 
travelers know that they are uttering false- 
hoods, still it does not prevent them from 
purchasing at about the same rate that good 
cologne can be obtained in Boston at whole- 
sale prices. If you make the journey the 
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coming season, be wise, and stop at some 
of the places we have named, and above all 
things keep away from a party who wants to 
see everything with a rush, a slam, and a 
bang, a jump, and a run; you know the 
kind we mean, you have met them in Paris, 
London, and Rome, and they boasted to you 
that they did those cities in two days, and 
saw all that was worth seeing. Avoid them 
as you would the night-air of the Eternal 
City, to inhale which is long and languish- 
ing illness to fhany unacclimated Americans, 
and death to some. 

The Rhine is usually divided into three 
parts, the upper, middle, and lower, the first 
of which lies within and along part of the 
boundary line of Switzerland, the second be- 
tween Basel and Coiogne, and the third be- 
tween Cologne and the sea. The River 
originates in the Lepontine Alps in three 
branches, the most western of which is con- 
sidered the principal source. It rises in 
two small lakes, situated on the east side of 
a mountain of the St. Gothard group, about 
seventy-five hundred feet above the sea, and 
runs as a torrent for about twelve miles, 
during which it descends nearly four thou- 
sand feet, and is joined at Dissentis by the 
second branch. It then flows in a general 
east-by-north direction for about thirty-six 
miles to Reichenau, where it is met by the 
third branch and becomes a considerable 
stream, nearly two hundred and fifty feet 
wide, navigable for river boats. Having 
continued the same course to Chur, it 
thence flows through a valley about fifty 
miles long and from one to two miles wide 
in a northerly direction to the Lake of Con- 
stance, and for part of the distance forms 
the boundary line separating the principality 
of Liechtenstein and Austria from Switzer- 
land The suriace is here thirteen hundred 
and forty-four feet above the sea. After 
issuing from the lake at Constance it flows 
for a few miles in a westerly direction, till it 
enters the Untersee, which is about thirty 
feet lower than the Lake of Constance. It 
continues its course in the same direction to 
the falls of Schaffhausen, a little way below 
the town of that name, where the surface of 
the river is twelve hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea, and the falls are seventy feet 


in height. Below these falls the general 
course is still westerly, but very tortuous; 
and the river flows between mountains for 
about fifty miles to Laufenburg, where the 
navigation is again interrupted by a cataract, 
The bed is here narrowed to about fifty feet, 
and boats ascend and descend by means of 
ropes after being unloaded. About ten 
miles below Laufenburg there is a rapid of 
considerable length, which is exceedingly 
dangerous, though it does not stop naviga- 
tion. This is the last impediment to the 
navigation of the upper Rhine. Below this 
rapid the level of the river is eight hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea, and it is only 
fifty feet less at Basel. Above this point 
the Rhine receives numerous tributaries, the 
most important being the Aar, which brings 
the drainage of the greater part of Switzer. 
land. Between the lakes of Constance and 
Basel the Rhine forms the boundary line 
between Baden and Switzerland. 

Where the middle Rhine begins at Basel, 
the river has left the mountainous region, 
and changed its course to a northerly direc- 
tion. It flows for nearly two hundred miles, 
to Mentz, through a valley from forty to 
fifty miles wide, extending between the 
Black Forest and other mountains connected 
with that range on the east, and the Vosges 
and the Haardt Mountains on the west, 
forming the boundary line between Baden 
and France, and Baden and Rhenish Bava- 
ria, and passing through Hesse-Darmstadt. 
Between Basel and Strasbourg, a distance 
of about eighty miles, the fall of the river is 
four and one-third feet per mile, and the 
current consequently very rapid. The bed 
is wide and obstructed by numerous mova- 
ble sand banks and small islands, which 
render the navigation of this part intricate 
and dangerous. For the next fifty miles, to 
Germersheim, the islands increase in size 
and are less liable to shift their position. 
Below Germersheim islands are rare, and 
the river flows sluggishly in large bends to 
Mentz, where its surface is only two hua 
dred and seventy-four feet above the sea 
Between Strasbourg and Mentz it is naviga 
ble for boats of about one hundred tons 
burden, which descend with the current, but 
in going up are tracked, chiefly by horses. 
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Between Mentz and Cologne the course of 
the river is first west, than north-northwest, 
and afterward mostly northwest. It first 
forms the boundary between Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and Nassau, and then between Nassau 
and the Prussian Rhenish province, the 
latter of which it enters near Coblentz. 
This part of the river runs between two 
mountain regions, where in many places 
the hills come so close to the banks of the 
river that there is scarcely room for a road. 
The produce of the extensive vineyards in 
this neighborhood is known as Rhenish 
wines, 

Cologne is a fortified city of the first rank, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, connected 
with the opposite side of the river by an old 
bridge of boats, and a splendid structure 
for the railway. It preserves a memorial of 
its Roman origin in its name, which is only 
acorrupt form of Colonia. Beside the ca- 
thedral and some specimens of ancient 
church architecture, there is nothing in its 


RAILWAY BRIDGE AT COLOGNE, 


external aspect to arrest attention, but the 
view of its numerous towers and steeples, 
as seen athwart the river, is extremely im- 
posing. The interior is chiefly a maze of 
narrow, irregular streets and lanes, the odor 
of which, from want of drainage, is in 
striking contrast with that of its staple 
manufacture. 

The cathedral, close to the railway station 
and the bridge, was founded more than six 
centuries ago, then long suspended, but is 
now finished, and commands admiration as 
one of the most perfect specimens of Gothic 
architecture extant. The church of St. 
Ursula is noted as the place where, accord- 
ing to tradition, are preserved the bones of 
eleven thousand virgins, companions of St. 
Ursula, who were slaughtered by the Huns 
because they refused to break their vows of 
chastity. 

Rubens was a native of Cologne, and 
presented to St. Peter’s Church, in which 
he was baptized, one of his best paintings, 
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representing the “ Martyrdom of the Apos- 
tle.” 

Bonn, on the same side of the river, in 
the ascending direction, is a celebrated seat 
of learning, and attracts a number of Eng- 
lish residents by its educational advantages. 
The names of Niebuhr and Schlegel occur 
in connection with the university. 

In the square near the eathedral, a monu- 
ment of Beethoven, who was born and re- 
sided in a house pointed out in one of the 
streets, has recently been placed. The 
town stands near the entrance of the Rhine 
gorge, and commands fine views of the 
Siebengebirge, or Seven Mountains, which 
form the portal, bold and rough volcanic 
masses, castle-crowned, and vine-clad, 
wherever terraces can be formed admitting 
of being planted. 

Coblentz, containing forty thousand in- 
habitants, including military, who are al- 
ways here in considerable force, is finely 
situated higher up the Rhine, on the triangu- 


lar point of land formed by the confluence 
of the Moselle. It derives its name from 
the junction of the two rivers, a Corruption 
of the Confluentia of the Romans. The 
site is one of great natural beauty, the seat 
also of warlike demonstrations. Forts rise 
on every hand. One is specialiy conspicu. 
ous in every point of view, the rock-fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein, “ broad stone of honor,” 
on the opposite side of the river, the battle 
ments of which overlook a landscape that 
will well repay the fatigue of ascending the 
heights. Being contiguous to the wine 
districts, the town has an extensive trade in 
the export of their produce, as also of the 
Seltzer waters of Nassau, a territory which 
commences immediately above it on the 
right bank of the stream. An old church 
stands at the confluence of the rivers, origi- 
nally built in the year 836, within which the 
grandsons of Charlemagne met, and divided 
his vast empire into Germany, France, and 
Italy. 


THE RIVERS AND FALLS OF SCOTLAND. 


HE Tay, the most considerable river in 

the length of its course and its area of 
drainage, descends from the mountains on 
the western side of Perthshire, Scotland, 
forms the beautiful, long, narrow expanse of 
Loch Tay, flows very circuitously through 
the country, receiving many feeders, and 
passes throngh an extensive estuary to the 
sea, ten miles below Dundee. Sands ob- 
struct the mouth, and increase the difficulties 
of navigation by their shifting nature. The 
upper part of its course lies through a wild 
and highly romantic country, and ‘ts basin 
is geologically interesting as supplying ex- 
amples of everything connected with the ac- 
tion of running water, the erosion of rocks, 
the transport of soil, and the changes to 
which lakes and valleys are subject. In 
point of value the Tay stands at the head of 
the salmon rivers. Shoals of porpoises, 
numbering hundreds, haunt the mouth dur- 


ing the fishing-season, on the look-out for 
their prey, and droves of watchful seals never 
leave the estuary. The stream is remarka- 
ble tor the quantity of water it brings down, 
not owing to the depth or width of the chan- 
nel, but the rapidity of the current, and the 
numerous feeders connected with cloudy 
mountain regions and long snow-clad 
heights. It exceeds in this respect every 
other river in the kingdom. The mean dis 
charge, according to careful estimates, 
amounts to 273,117 cubic feet of water per 
minute, while that of the Thames is stated 
to be only 80,220, or less than one-third of 
that of the Tay. 

The historic Tweed and the commercial 
Clyde descend from the highland centre of 
Southern Scotland, and offer an example of 
streams having closely contiguous sources, 
and flowing off to opposite basins. The 
Tweed, pure and limpid, once famous for 
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its strong square towers erected to keep the 
English borderers in check, on the top of 
which beacon-fires blazed as signals of alarm, 
travels eastward to the North Sea, which it 
enters at Berwick; while the Clyde, after 
some feeders have run at first toward the 
east, turns to the northwest, and joins the 
Atlantic through one of the great indenta- 
tiors of the western coast. This river re- 
markably changes its character, being an 
impetuous mountain-torrent in the upper 
part of its course, and having a calmly flow- 
ing current covered with ships in the lower, 
on the surface of which the first steamer 
built in the United Kingdom was launched. 
It forms celebrated falls in the neighbor- 
hood of Lanark, two above and two below 
thetown. The uppermost, Bonnington Linn, 


is a perpendicular descent of thirty feet ; 
the second and grandest, Corra Linn, is a 
fall of eighty-four feet, in three leaps; the 
third, Dundaff Linn, is small; the fourth, 
Stonebyres, is a descent seventy-six feet, 
broken into three distinct falls by two pro- 
jecting rocks. To the Spey, the distinction 
belongs of being the wildest, most capri- 
cious, and rapid of all British rivers, with 
the peculiarity of the rapidity distinguishing 
the lower portions of its course. It issues 
from a small pool within a few miles of a 
western sea-loch, and after slumbering in 
dark mossy lakes, rushes on with headlong 
speed to an opposite northeastern shore. 
The stream passes through the strath of the 
same name, Strathspey, one of the best 
wooded parts of the Highlands, and affords 
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water-carriage for the timber, large quanti- 
ties of which are floated down to the sea, en- 
tered below Fochabers. A peculiar feature 
also belongs to the Dee, that of descending 
from the highest spring in the British 
Islands. The Wells of Dee are near the 
top of Braeriach, one of the Cairngorm 
group of mountains, at the height ef 4060 
feet above the sea. Dr. Skene Keith, in 
the middle of July, the hottest month of the 
year, found the main source still running 
under an arch of snow. 

The Forth is formed by the junction of 
two streams, both of which descend from 
the northeast slope of Ben Lomond, and 
come to a confluence at Aberfoyle. The 
river flows from thence through low alluvial 
plains to the magnificent firth on which 
Leith and Edinburgh are situated. It is 
very remarkable for its windings, which are 
definite and numerous between Stirling and 
Alloa, rendering the distance by water 
twelve miles, while by land it is only six. 
These windings, called the “Links of 
Forth,” form a scries of small peninsulas 
of extreme fertility, which gave rise to the 
rhyming proverb, — 


*¢ A lairdship in the bonnie Links o’ Forth 
Is better than an earldom o’ the North.” 


The Firth of Forth is about fifty miles long 
by four to five miles broad from Leith to 
Bruntisland, and has the smali islands of 
Inchgarvie, Inchcolm, Inchkeith, and May 
in its basin. 

The great superficial irregularities of the 
country render most of the rivers unnaviga- 
ble, and originate numerous waterfalls, some 
of which form very effective scenery, with 
their accompaniments of wood and rock. 
Besides those of the Clyde, already noticed, 
the Gray Mare’s Tail, in the county of 
Dumfries, denominates a lofty cascade of 
the Moffat Water, soon after its emergence 
from the small, dark, and lonesome Loch 
Skene, where the stream descends nearly 
two hundred feet, and — 


“* White as the snowy charger’s tail, 
Drives down the pass of Moffatdale.” 


The Falls of Foyers, adjoining the eastern 
margin of Loch Ness, form one of the grand- 


est exhibitions of the kind in the kingdom 
after heavy rains; and steamers traversing 
the lake generally stop to afford passengers 
an opportunity of viewing them. They are 
situated in a ravine profusely clothed with 
birch, ash, and copsewood, nursed by the 
perpetual spray, which hangs like dew on 
every leaf in pearly drops, glittering in the 
sunbeams. The upper fall is a descent in 
three leaps of nearly seventy feet into a 
fearful gulf; and when the river is full, the 
lower and principal fall is a single leap of 
more than two hundred feet. On the Beauly 
River, a few miles from Inverness, there are 
fine falls, but not so much remarkable for 
height as for breadth and quantity of water, 
with the long reach of the stream boiling 
and tumbling in its rocky bed, the banks of 
which are crowned with birch and pine. 
The falls of the Glomak, in Ross-shire, are 
Said to be the highest in Scotland, falling 
upwards of three hundred feet, in a gully, 
desolate and frightful beyord description, 
and of very difficult access. A good view 
can only be obtained from the bottom, which 
may be reached by wading when the water is 
low, but not without danger. The falls of the 
Moness, in a glen near Aberfeldy, so narrow 
that the trees on the opposite sides almost 
blend their branches, answer to the descrip 
tion of Burns, — 


“ The braes ascend like lofty wa’s, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa’s, 
O’erhung wi’ fragrant spreading shaws, 
The Birks of Aberfeldy.” 


The rivers which descend from the higher 
Grampians, or are fed by affluents from 
them, as the Dee, Don, Deveron, Findhorn, 
and Spey, besides being unnavigable, are 
liable to sudden and destructive inundations 
from the descent of rains on the highlands. 
The overflow of these streams occasioned 
the local deluge (known as the “ Moray 
Floods”) which visited the counties of 
Aberdeen, Banff, Elgin, and Nairn in the 
summer of the year 1829, when roads, 
bridges, crops, stock, and buildings were 
swept away, while the features of the natu- 
ral landscape were very strikingly altered. 
New ravines were cut out on the sides of 
the mountains, vast masses of rock were 
transferred to fresh sites by the transport 
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Nimes, 


France. 


ing power of the currents, deep pools were 
converted into shallows by the amount of 
déoris \eft in them on the subsidence of the 
waters, the sloping banks of streams and 


brooks were turned into vertical walls by 
the rush of the floods, and some of them 
were permanently diverted into freshiy ex- 


cavated channels. 


NC is a city in the southeast of 
France, and is the capital of the de- 
partment of Gard, about eight miles north- 
west from Marseilles, with a population of 
near sixty thousand. The city proper is 
small and irregularly laid out, with narrow 
streets and ill-built houses; but its three 
suburbs, one of which, called the Cours- 
Neuf, is larger than the city itself, present a 
finer aspect, having wide, straight avenues, 
fine public walks, and handsome buildings. 
The remains of antiquity which Nimes con- 
tains are surpassed by those of no other 
European city except Rome. The maison 
carrée, so called from its rectangular form, 
is a beautiful Corinthian temple nearly in 
the centre of the city, and presents a fine 
specimen of Roman architecture. It stands 
on a stylobate, and is approached by fifteen 
steps; the platform is eighty-two and a half 
feet long and forty and a half feet wide, and 
the building and platform together are fifty- 
eight and one half feet high. It is surround- 
ed by thirty columns, ten of which are de- 
tached and form the portico. It suffered 
greatly during the middle ages, and it is 
only since 1789 that it has been taken care 
of, restored, and surrounded by an iron rail- 
ing. In 1823 it was converted into a muse- 
um of paintings and antiquities, called the 
Musée Marie Thérdse. The amphitheatre, 
or Jes ardnes, is the most perfect if not the 
largest structure of its kind extant. Its 
height outside is from sixty-eight to one 
hundred and four feet, and its external cir- 
cumference eleven hundred and seventy-four 
and one half feet. It has from thirty-two to 
thirty-five ranges of seats, and was capable 
of accommodating from seventeen thousand 
to twenty-three thousand spectators. It was 
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used as a fortress by the Visigoths and the 

Saracens, when attacked by the Franks; 

during the following ceatury it was also 

occupied as a stronghold. No fewer than 

two thousand persons had established their 

abode within the walls of this building, when 

in 1809 it was cleared by order of the pre- 

fect; and it has since been protected against 
encroachments. The four magne (turris 
magna) is the remnant of a tower which 

flanked the ancient walls. The boulevards 

now occupy the site of the ramparts, but 
portions of them are still extant in the Porte 

@Angust and Porte de France, two Roman 
gates, the former of which is ornamented 
with sculptures. To these monuments 
must be added a ruined mymphaum, a fane 
dedicated to the nymphs, which communi- 
cated with a neighboring bath for women, 
the remains of which have been mistaken 
for those of a temple of Diana. The mag- 
nificent aqueduct, known as the Pont du 
Gard, is in the vicinity of Nimes. Among 
the edifices of a later period are the cathe- 
dral, begun in the eleventh century, but 
constructed chiefly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, occupying the site of a temple 
of Apollo; the church of St. Paul; the new: 
palace of justice ; the general hospital; the 
Hotel Dieu, rebuilt in 1830; the public lk 
brary; the central house of detention, which, 
is the citadel built by Vauban over the re- 
mains of the old Fort Rohan erected in 1629 
by the Calvinists; and the fine monumental 
fountain by Pradier, erected in 1851, on the 
esplanade. The public garden, where is 
still to be seen tha fountain that furnished 
the Roman baths with water, and the beauti- 
ful promenade known as the Cours Feuch- 
éres, must not be forgotten. 
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AMPHITHEATRE AT NIMES, FRANCE. 


Nimes is the seat of a bishop, and has an 
imperial court, tribunals of primary jurisdic- 
tion and commerce, a department academy, 
several learned institutions, a lyceum or 
college, a normal school, a theological semi- 
nary, schools of drawing, chemistry, and 
physics, geometry and mechanics as applied 
to the arts, a society of medicine, a Bible 
society, and a fine cabinet of natural his- 
tory. 

In point of industry and commerce it 
holds a distinguished rank ; it is the great 
southern mart for raw and manufactured 


silk. Its manufactures are principally silk 
shawls and hosiery; mixed silk, cotton, and 
woolen stuffs ; blonde lace and tulles, gal- 
loons, ribbons, and carpets. There are 
several large dyeing and printing establish- 
ments, vinegar factories, and distilleries, 
Its trade is mostly in wine, brandies, vine- 
gar, essences, castor and almond oils, ole- 
aginous and leguminous seeds, and medici- 
nal and tinctorial plants. A conscil de 
prud’ hommes and a chamber of commerce 
watch over the interests of workmen and 
manufacturers. 


ASLEEP. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


paar weighs thine eyelids down, beloved; 

And, though I press my lips upon thy brow, 

No subtle thrill through thy locked senses steals 
To tell thee of my presence near thee now. 


Thus it may be with those, beloved, 
Who went from us at Death’s imperious cry: 
They may be near us, longing to be known, 
While we live on, unconscious they are nigh. 


Mo., 1883. 


But thou wilt wake again, beloved; 
Thine eyes will brighten, seeing this poor face; 
And thou wilt deem thy slumbers were more sweet 
Because I watched beside thy resting-place. 


Thus it may be with us, beloved, 
Waking hereafter from our last long sleep? 

We ’ll greet with joyful smiles the loving ones 
Who lingered near our graves to pray and weep 
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“TO THE DIVIL WID YER, YER BASTE OF THE WOORLD!” MUTTERED MIKE. 


THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA, 
OR WHO AM I? 


A NOVEL. 


BY WILLIAM H. THOMES, 
Author of “ The Gold-Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” “ The 
Gold- Hunters in Europe,” “Life in the East Indies,” 

“A Slavers Adventures,” “Running the 
Blockade,” “A Whaleman’s 
Adventures,” &¢. 

[Coryrigut, 1882, spy THomes & Tarsot. Att Ricuts Reservep.) 


PART XI. 


AFTER THE FIGHT. — ARRIVAL OF THE POLICEMEN, AND MR. MURDEN 
PUTS IN AN APPEARANCE, AND EXPRESSES HIS VIEWS. — MY OLD 
SHIPMATE. — SOME THINGS ARE EXPLAINED, AND OTHERS 
A MYSTERY.—THE HIDDEN TREASURE.—A BOLD 
PROPOSITION. — A WOOL SPECULATION. — FLOR- 
ENCE IS OBDURATE. —SMITH’S HOME, 
AND ANOTHER FEMALE CRANK. — 
A BOLD CLAIM FOR A 
HUSBAND. 


A Florence uttered the soul-stirring cry of ““O my husband!” I felt all 
my resolution weaken, and should have run to her, and fallen at her 


feet, if Mr. Kebblewhite had not sprung up in an excited manner, and cried 
out, — 
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“Vere is ’e? Show ‘im to me somebody. Vere ’s my pistols and my 
nulla? Let meget at ’im!” 

“ Faire la moue, vous stupide!” roared the Frenchman, but he might as 
well have talked in native Australian for all that Mr. Kebblewhite knew 
about French. “Quiet keep, tell youI. You are an imbecile. Nothing 
know you. Bah! you use not the pistols last night when the rangersbush 
take us. The petite has more of the courage than you. Now, call you 
for your pistols, and for what ?” 

“To shoot the man that ’as vronged my darter,” was the savage reply. 

“ Bah! the petite has not been wronged much. The garcon is an homme 
brave. Fights he like a Frenchman at the barricades. He is friend mine. 
Speak I forhim. He shall have the petite if he wants her,and know-I that 
he loves her.” 

“O Angus,” I heard Florence say, but just then I had to turn my back 
to her, and, kneeling on one knee, await the onset of the blood-hound, 
whose bays were growing more distinct, as he neared our quarters. 

“ Look a-here,” Mr. Kebblewhite said, as he laid a hand on my shoulder, 
“is yer the Hearl of Afton, and my darter’s 'usband? Jist hanswer that, 
vill yer?” 

“ Be quiet, man,” I cried. “I will attend to you, and your questions, as 
soon as this danger is passed.” 

“Vot danger? There ’s no danger now, is there, sence I scattered and 
killed the bushrangers? Vot ever doesyer ludship mean? Let me see the 
danger, and go and meet it!” Mr. Kebblewhite roared. 

“In a minute or two an infuriated blood-hound will burst upon us, and 
woe to the one who gets in his way. He is a tiger in his wrath, and nearly 
as powerful. I shall remain here, and defend Florence.” 

“That is right, yer ludship. Always take care of yer vife; but, as I ’as 
none ’ere, and as yer vill look arter Florence, I think that I'll run hupa 
tree. Fight for ’er, my lud, and don’t forget the fifty puns. If yer need 
’elp I ‘ll come down, and take a ’and.” 

He left me, and went up a cedar-tree with wonderful rapidity, considering 
his age and size, and rotundity. 

“ Faith,” muttered Mike, “if it wa’n’t for the lady I ’d lave the ould spal- 
peen to fight it out as best he could. He’s jist fit for the saints, or the div- 
il, and I think the last will get him. Oh, I knows him well, the ould Zag.” 

“Hush, Mike. Dor.’t let the lady hear you speak disrespectfully of her 
father. She loves him, and he has been a good parent to her,” I said. 

Mike sniffed disdainfully, but just then Monsieur Allete came to my 
side with one of the Chinamen’s immense knives. He had found it, and in- 
tended to use it, in case the dog was mad, or disposed to attack us. 

“Ve vill save the petite, milord, above all other things else. Ve vill 
side by side stand and fight, like at Waterloo the Old Guard.” 

He reached out his hand, and gave my fingers a squeeze, then took a 
pinch of snuff, and offered his box to me, but I could not accept his hospi-° 
tality just then, as a fit of sneezing would disarrange my aim. 

“Don’t foire at the baste till I try it wid a koind word,” said Mike. 
“Sure, I ’ve spoken to the dog quite offen, and, may be, he ‘Il know me, I 
don’t know. Smith kapes him chained up, unless the black fellers get at 
his shape, or the dingos is round, or the bushrangers is a little too fra wid 
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the mutton. Thin he lets him go, and a divil of a row he makes of it. 
Holy Moses in the bulrushes! but here he comes, like a tornado, butt end 
foremost.” 

“O Angus, dear Angus, come to me, and protect me,” moaned Florence, 
who began to be alarmed at the terrible bays which the dog uttered, and 
at the sudden stillness of the party that stood in front of her, while the 
bushrangers, who were tied up, and wounded, uttered fearful howls for pro- 
tection from the savage beast, as they thought he would be likely to tear 
them limb from limb in his rage, unless we stopped him in his course. 

“Let Angus alone, vill yer,” impatiently exclaimed my respected father- 
in-law from his safe position. “’E ’s honly doin’ ‘is duty,and vot does yer 
vant to make ’im give hup for jist now? There ’ll be time enough for hall 
hexplanations ven the danger is past. Remember the fifty puns, my lud, or 
votever yer calls yerself, and if "arm comes to my darter yer don’t get the 
money. Call on me if yer vants ’elp. Oh, ’ow I vish I ’ad my pistols and 
nulla ere. 1d meet the dog hall alone, and down him in a hinstant.” 

“ Faith,” cried Mike, “there ’s room for all of yer. If yer want to fight 
we can accommodate yer. Sure, no one will take the bread out of yer 
mouth. But here is the dog, and we ’Il sa what we will sa.” 

As he spoke, the huge animal, his eyes like balls of fire, and his mouth 
covered with foam, sprang into the clearing, and, with nose close to the 
ground, ran on until he found the dead body of Black Dick in his path, and 
this seemed to surprise him, for he snitfed at the blood for a moment, tak- 
ing no notice of us, and then sat down on his haunches, and uttered a deep 
and prolonged death howl, a howl that was more dreadful than one of rage, 
such as he had uttered while following the trail. 

“ Rover, Rover, good, noice doggie,” cried Mike, in a conciliatory tone, 
that he intended should be very effective, but the dog only looked at him 
for a moment in quiet contempt, and renewed his howls, deep and un- 
earthly. 

“To the divil wid yer, yer baste of the world,” muttered Mike. “Who 
cares for yer anyhow ?” 

I heard a movement in a she-oak at the edge of the clearing, and, looking 
up, saw that the two Chinamen had taken refuge in the topmost branches, 
and were looking down on us with much complacency and independence, 
while, confound them, they had the two water flasks around their necks, 
and were taking quiet drinks, as though they enjoyed them, and the specta- 
cle before them, at the same time. 

“ Let me have a shot at ’em wid me ould Ebenazar?” pleaded Mike. “I 
Il bet a pound I could tumble ’em out of the tra, pig-tails and all, at the 
first fire. Only half a shot, yer honor.” 

“There are horsemen approaching us, Mike. Listen. I can hear them 
galloping through the scrub, and splashing in the swamp. Who can they 
be ?” I remarked. ignoring the request, and yet full of anxiety for those 
who looked to me for protection. 

“ Begor, it must be the traps, and they has followed the dog. See the 
baste. He sabes more than a hathen Chinaman, arter all, for he don’t stir 
from the side of the one he trailed to this spot, and he knows there ’s no 
more fight in him. Thunder and Moses! here they comes, — the traps, six 
of ’em,—and don’t they ride illegantly. Look at the lader, and sa him 
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“Vere is ’e? Show ‘im to me somebody. Vere ’s my pistols and my 
nulla? Let meget at 

“ Faire la moue, vous stupide!” roared the Frenchman, but he might as 
well have talked in native Australian for all that Mr. Kebblewhite knew 
about French. “Quiet keep, tell youI. You are an imbecile. Nothing 
know you. Bah! you use not the pistols last night when the rangersbush 
take us. The petite has more of the courage than you. Now, call you 
for your pistols, and for what ?” 

“ To shoot the man that ’as vronged my darter,” was the savage reply. 

“ Bah! the petite has not been wronged much. The garcon is an homme 
brave. Fights he like a Frenchman at the barricades. He is friend mine. 
Speak I forhim. He shall have the petite if he wants her,and know-I that 
he loves her.” 

“O Angus,” I heard Florence say, but just then I had to turn my back 
to her,-and, kneeling on one knee, await the onset of the blood-hound, 
whose bays were growing more distinct, as he neared our quarters. 

“ Look a-here,” Mr. Kebblewhite said, as he laid a hand on my shoulder, 
“is yer the Hearl of Afton, and my darter’s ‘usband? Jist hanswer that, 
vill yer?” 

“ Be quiet, man,” I cried. “I will attend to you, and your questions, as 
soon as this danger is passed.” 

“Vot danger? There ’s no danger now, is there, sence I scattered and 
killed the bushrangers? Vot ever doesyer ludship mean? Let me see the 
danger, and go and meet it!” Mr. Kebblewhite roared. 

“In a minute or two an infuriated blood-hound will burst upon us, and 
woe to the one who gets in his way. He is a tiger in his wrath, and nearly 
as powerful. I shall remain here, and defend Florence.” 

“ That is right, yer ludship. Always take care of yer vife; but, as I ’as 
none ‘ere, and as yer vill look arter Florence, I think that I ‘ll run hupa 
tree. Fight for ’er, my lud, and don’t forget the fifty puns. If yer need 
*elp I ‘ll come down, and take a ’and.” 

He left me, and went up a cedar-tree with wonderful rapidity, considering 
his age and size, and rotundity. 

“ Faith,” muttered Mike, “if it wa’n’t for the lady I ’d lave the ould spal- 
peen to fight it out as best he could. He’s jist fit for the saints, or the div- 
il, and I think the last will get him. Ot, I knows him well, the ould /ag.” 

“Hush, Mike. Don’t let the lady hear you speak disrespectfully of her 
father. She loves him, and he has been a good parent to her,” I said. 

Mike sniffed disdainfully, but just then Monsieur Allete came to my 
side with one of the Chinamen’s immense knives. He had found it, and in- 
tended to use it, in case the dog was mad, or disposed to attack us. 

“Ve vill save the petite, milord, above all other things else. Ve vill 
side by side stand and fight, like at Waterloo the Old Guard.” 

He reached out his hand, and gave my fingers a squeeze, then took a 
pinch of snuff, and offered his box to me, but I could not accept his hospi- ’ 
tality just then, as a fit of sneezing would disarrange my aim. 

“Don’t foire at the baste till I try it wid a koind word,” said Mike. 
“ Sure, I ve spoken to the dog quite offen, and, may be, he ‘Il know me, I 
don’t know. Smith kapes him chained up, unless the black fellers get at 
his shape, or the dingos is round, or the bushrangers is a little too fra wid 
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the mutton. Thin he lets him go, and a divil of a row he makes of it. 
Holy Moses in the bulrushes! but here he comes, like a tornado, butt end 
foremost.” 

“O Angus, dear Angus, come to me, and protect me,” moaned Florence, 
who began to be alarmed at the terrible bays which the dog uttered, and 
at the sudden stillness of the party that stood in front of her, while the 
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tection from the savage beast, as they thought he would be likely to tear 
them limb from limb in his rage, unless we stopped him in his course. 

“Let Angus alone, vill yer,” impatiently exclaimed my respected father- 
in-law from his safe position. “’E ’s honly doin’ ‘is duty,and vot does yer 
vant to make ’im give hup for jist now? There ‘ll be time enough for hall 
hexplanations ven the danger is past. Remember the fifty puns, my lud, or 
votever yer calls yerself, and if ‘arm comes to my darter yer don’t get the 
money. Call on me if yer vants ’elp. Oh, ’ow I vish I ’ad my pistols and 
nulla ere. I'd meet the dog hall alone, and down him in a hinstant.” 

“ Faith,” cried Mike, “ there ’s room for all of yer. If yer want to fight 
we can accommodate yer. Sure, no one will take the bread out of yer 
mouth. But here is the dog, and we ’ll sa what we will sa.” 

As he spoke, the huge animal, his eyes like balls of fire, and his mouth 
covered with foam, sprang into the clearing, and, with nose close to the 
ground, ran on until he found the dead body of Black Dick in his path, and 
this seemed to surprise him, for he sniffed at the blood for a moment, tak- 
ing no notice of us, and then sat down on his haunches, and uttered a deep 
and prolonged death howl, a howl that was more dreadful than one of rage, 
such as he had uttered while following the trail. 

“ Rover, Rover, good, noice doggie,” cried Mike, in a conciliatory tone, 
that he intended should be very effective, but the dog only looked at him 
for a moment in quiet contempt, and renewed his howls, deep and un- 
earthly. 

“To the divil wid yer, yer baste of the world,” muttered Mike. “Who 
cares for yer anyhow?” 

I heard a movement in a she-oak at the edge of the clearing, and, looking 
up, saw that the two Chinamen had taken refuge in the topmost branches, 
and were looking down on us with much complacency and independence, 
while, confound them, they had the two water flasks around their necks, 
and were taking quiet drinks, as though they enjoyed them, and the specta- 
cle before them, at the same time. 

“ Let me have a shot at ’em wid me ould Ebenazar?” pleaded Mike. “I 
Il bet 2 pound I could tumble ’em out of the tra, pig-tails and all, at the 
first fire. Only half a shot, yer honor.” 

“ There are horsemen approaching us, Mike. Listen. I can hear them 
galloping through the scrub, and splashing in the swamp. Who can they 
be ?” I remarked, ignoring the request, and yet full of anxiety for those 
who looked to me for protection. 

“ Begor, it must be the traps, and they has followed the dog. See the 
baste. He sabes more than a hathen Chinaman, arter all, for he don’t stir 
from the side of the one he trailed to this spot, and he knows there ’s no 
more fight in him. Thunder and Moses! here they comes, — the traps, six 
of °em,—and don’t they ride illegantly. Look at the lader, and sa him 
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jump the scrub. Whoop! well that. I could n’t have done bitter meself, 
and I was the divil’s own buy for a staple chase in Ould Oireland, some 
years ago.” 

The six mounted officers rode into the clearing, jumping the rude ob- 
structions as easily as circus horses leap over the low barriers placed in the 
ring, and, as they drew up, each policeman with a light carbine on the pum- 
mel of his saddle, and ready for immediate use, they did present the ap- 
pearance of being a formidable and courageous body of men, capable of 
making a good fight in case of necessity, while at their head I saw the well- 
known face of Mr. Murden, Chief of the Melbourne Police, and the man 
who ha‘ given me more trouble than any other in Australia, from the day I 
landed on her shores, until he had met me at the mines in Ballarat, and ac- 
cused me of enticing Miss Kitty from the city, by the aid of a love-letter. 

“ Well, it looks to me as though there had been a lively little brush here,” 
said the Chief, as he dismounted. 

“Thank ’eaven yer ’ave come,” cried Mr. Kebblewhite, dropping out of 
the tree. “Ve ’as ’ad a devil of a row, and no mistake. I ‘as ’ad fightin’ 
enough to last me for the remainder of my life. In a minute more I should 
’ave killed that bloody ’ound, yer know.” 

“What, while you were in the tree?” asked the Chief, with a grin. 

“Vell, yes; yer see I vent up there to be hall ready to drop on ‘im, and 
mash ‘im, if ’e come near my darter. Arter ve killed the bushrangers ve 
’eard the dog,and did n’t know but vot ’e belonged to ‘em, so got hall 
ready for im. But ’e did n’t show no fight, and yer comes up, and saves 

“ Jist hear the ould divil lie,” muttered Mike. “In afew minutes he ‘ll 
swear he did all the fightin’, and we only looked on.” 

But Mr. Murden did not appear to take much stock in Mr. Kebblewhite’s 
assertions, for he walked toward me, gave me a sharp look, touched his cap, 
and said, — 

“ Pray, my lord, how does it happen that I find you in such distinguished 
company? The last time I saw you was at Camp Reserve, and you then 
gave me a promise which you did notkeep. You broke it in less than two 
hours.” 

“ If you had returned to the mines, instead of hunting in the bush, you 
would have found me, and learned that I kept my word then, and as I al- 
ways shall,” I said. 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders, and then bowed low to Florence, who 
came forward, and placed a hand on my shoulder. 

“ Mr. Murden,” she said, “ we owe our lives to this gentleman, who is 
my husband.” 

“1 can swear to that, madame, for I saw you married,” the Chief remark- 
ed, with an encouraging nod. 

Florence kept back her tears as well as she could, but still allowed her 
hand to remain on my shoulder. But she did not once glance at my face, 
as though she feared her resolution would fail just when she needed it 
most. 

“ This gentleman,” she continued, “and this brave Irishman ” — 

“ Whoop ! that ’s ma,” yelled Mike. “Thra chaers for the Belle of Aus- 
tralia.” 
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Mike called for the cheers, but no one joined in withhim. The police 
did not dare to, or could not for laughter. 

“ And the two Chinese,” continued Florence. 

“The hathens what is up in the tra. Yer can jist satheir heads stickin’ 
out from the laves like howls,” interrupted Mike. 

The Chief gave him a look, and he wilted for a moment, but Florence 
continued, — 

“ We were captured last night just after sunset, and brought to this place, 
as the bushrangers said, to be held for a ransom of twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“I ’d seed ’em blanked afore I ’d paid it,” muttered the lady’s father. “I 
‘d fit single-’anded fust.” 

“Mr. Angus, or my lord, I know not which, Jearned of our danger, and 
started in pursuit.. The result is before you. We have escaped outrage, 
and are free. For all this 1 owe him my deep, my heartfelt thanks, and he 
has them.” 

“ And is that all, Florence?” I asked, as she paused, and withdrew her 
hand from my shoulder. 

“ God help me that is all,” she responded, with a sigh, and would have 
turned from me, but I detained her very gently, and kissed her hand. 

She started as my lips touched her fingers, and seemed trying to be an- 
gry, but the effort was a failure. I could tell by the glance of her blue eyes, 
by the faint flush in her delicate cheeks, by the convulsive movement of 
her thin lips, that her heart was stirred by my deep love and devotion, and, 
if we had been alone, I could have conquered her proud spirit, for a few 
kisses, judiciously bestowed, does wonders with a woman who is uncertaifi 
in her mind as to which course she shall take, — be loved and happy, or 
rich and miserable. 

“You do not hate me, Florence?” I asked, still holding her hand, and 
venturing on another kiss, to the intense delight of Monsieur Allete, who 
continued to make motions for me to keep the thing going, and not relax 
the kissing part even for a moment. 

“I do not know my own mind as yet,” she said, with a weary sigh. “I 
have had some hard, wicked thoughts regarding you and your conduct, 
But I am grateful, and let that suffice for the present. I am proud of your 
courage, of your struggles in my behalf, and, oh, if you were only good, 1 
should love you as man was never loved before. But you are bad, and 1 
want to hate you, but I don’t quite.” 

“ You have not yet fully forgiven me?” I asked, still pleading. 

“ There are some things a true-hearted and loving woman cannot forget, 
or forgive. You know what they are.” 

“ You are unmerciful, Florence,” I said. “I have suffered and endured 
much for your sake, and have labored day and night to wina fortune, that I 
might prove myself worthy of your esteem and love. But I see that it is 
useless. It would have been better for me had I fallen in the struggle with 
yonder dead bushranger; but, Florence, the thought of you, and your dan- 
ger, gave me courage and strength, for I knew what your fate would be had 
I yielded.” 

“ You have but yourself to blame for this coldness on my part, Angus,” 
Florence said, with a trembling lip. “I might have pardoned your de 
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ception in marrying me, if indeed there was deception, which I have reason 
to doubt, had you been true to me, and not disgraced mie by a clandestine 
flight.” 

“You know, Florence, that I asked your pardon for all that had occurred, 
but you would not grant it. You refused me even a word of consolation. 
Do you forget?” 

“ Why did you leave me on that dreadful, unhappy night so unceremoni. 
ously?” she demanded, with a proud look. 

“ Because I am a young man of a religious and moral character,” I an- 
swered, thinking those words would crush her, but they had no more effect 
than when I first used them, the night I was married. 

“It is false,” she cried, with a fierce stamp of her pretty little foot. “You 
are neither religious nor moral. Did I not read in that dreadful Melbourne 
paper the confession of one of my maids, that, on your way to my chamber, 
you stoppcd on the stairs, and kissed her?” 

“ Blast that girl,” I thought. “ She was so proud of the kiss she had to 
tell of it. So much for trusting a secret toa woman. I shall know better 
next time.” But I only said, — 

“Can you believe me guilty of such a crime, Florence ? ” 

“Yes, crimes a thousand times worse. Angus, 1 could have forgiven 
you for kissing that mean, contemptible, forward jade of a girl, —I packed 
her out of the house as soon as I was well enough to get out of bed, and 
read that awful paper, and I wanted to have her imprisoned, but could n’t, 
so refused to give her a reference, — but when I think of other sins you 
have committed, my heart turns against you, and is hardened. I can never 
trust my happiness in your keeping; and yet 1 will own that I love youa 
little, and that I shall never love another as I do you.” 

“ Will you name my sins, Florence, so that I can defend mee from the 
charges?” I asked. 

“You have no defence,” she replied, her pretty face showing more 
emotion than when she commenced to arraign me. “I have heard of your 
scandalous doings in Melbourne. All of my female friends told me of 
them, as soon as you deserted me. I blush for you, Angus. At Webber’s 
I again traced you, and find you vowing devotion to a flaxen-haired ¢hing. 
At Ballarat you take a bold, mean girl out of a respectable house, and run 
away with her. Do you deny it, Angus?” 

“I do, most decidedly, Florence, and it is cruel to accuse me of such 
things.” 

“Mr. Murden can prove every word that I have uttered,” my wife re- 
plied, indignantly. 

“I do not wish to be called into this controversy,” Mr. Murden said. “It 
is a family quarrel, which can best be settled by the parties most interested. 
Mr. Kebblewhite offered a reward of one hundred pounds ” — 

“ Twenty-five, my friend, I think,” interrupted Mr. Kebblewhite, with a 
wave of his hand. “And the reward was withdrawn months ago, so I 
sha’n’t pay a penny.” 

“I was anxious to touch a portion of that reward for my men, and so 
made a rapid search for my friend’s noble son-in-law. I found himat Camp 
Reserve, after hearing of him in various quarters, disguisedas a miner. He 
did promise me most faithfully that he would have nothing to do with Miss 
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Kitty Stukely, and yet, in less than two hours, he broke his word, and play- 
ed a very sharp trick on an old policeman. I have no more testimony to 
offer, for I had no orders to arrest, and no grounds to make one. That is 
my share in the business.” 

“You hear, Angus,” said my wife very softly, as though she was rather 
sorry the case had gone against me. 

“ Yes, Florence, and every word is false, excepting one portion. I did 
kiss your maid on the stairs, but it was while I was laboring under a slight 
aberation of mind, and did not really know what I was doing.” 

“1 ’ve had ’em meself in that way miny and miny atime. All men is lia- 
ble to ’em, miss, some time or other, married or single,” interrupted Mike, 
and, while the Frenchman grinned, and Mr. Murden smiled, Florence did 
not appear to see anything laughable in the matter, but turned on me the 
full battery of her scorn. 

“You see, Angus, how useless it is for you to defend yourself against 
the charges I have made against you. Prove them false, and take me, even 
if you are poor, for I still love you.” 

“Not much,” cried Mr. Kebblewhite. “My son-in-law must dress my 
darter as a lady. If yer a’n’t a nobleman, and yer a’n’t got no money, the 
thing is hoff, yer know. I ’ll give yer ten pounds for vot yer ’as done for 
us, but Florence must ’ave a ’usband vot can pony up the cash, yer know.” 

“You have enough for all of us, papa,” Florence said in a determined 

e. 

“Yes, and ’e means to keep it,” was the response. “Yer ll git a di 
worce, and find a swell vot ‘as the brass, and I ’ll give Angus here a five- 
pun note, and that vill be hall right, and satisfactory.” 

“He ‘ll make it a penny in a little while,” muttered Mike, with a disdain- 
ful croak. 

“ Are you very poor, Angus?” asked Florence, once more laying a hand 
on my shoulder. “Have you money enough to support a wife, even in 
humble circumstances ?” 

“ I am poor, Florence, and don’t think I have enough fortune to support 
you as you have been accustomed to.” 

I was determined that if she took me she should do so for myself alone, 
and not for money, and, although I had a good large sum, I did n’t know 
how much it cost to dress and support a@ fashionable young lady, so deter- 
mined to be on the safe side, and say that I was poor. Let a wife imagine 
that you are making money, and her wants wil] increase faster than your 
bank account. 

“1 am very skillful at housework,” Florence said, as though thinking of 
the future. “I can dust, I have made a bed, and once I tried a pie, but no 
one would eat it.” 

“ And no von vould or could lay on the bed,” her father remarked to the 
Frenchman, who nodded his head in acquiescence, and made a grimace, as 
he thought of that terrible pie. 

During all this time, although we had been conversing, the policemen 
had not been idle. They had assisted the wounded, as far as possible, and 
one of them had secured the hound, and tied him to a tree, and not till 
then did the Chinamen descend from the she-oak, and grin a welcome to 
the traps. 
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“Black Dick and Slipper Sam are dead, sir,” reported one of the officers 
to Mr. Murden. 


“ Are you sure?” 

“Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

“Then you are in luck,” turning to me. “A reward of one thousand 
- pounds will be paid for the death of Dick, and five hundred for Slipper 
Sam, and one hundred for each bushranger of less note. My lord, you and 
your associates have made a good day’s work of it.” 

“Then I withdraw the reward of five puns which I offered for our rescue,” 
Mr. Kebblewhite said, in a hasty tone, 

“T knew he would come to it at last,” whispered Mike. “Oh! the mane 
baste.” 

“ And, as I did some of the fightin’, I think I ought to share the reward,” 
Mr. Kebblewhite continued. 

The Frenchman’s face expressed the disgust which he felt, as he said, — 

“ My life, and dear all that I hold, owe I to milord. If poor he is, all that 
have I is his. He shall keep the petite for his femme. Spoken have I.” 

“ And a very noice koind of a spach it was,” cried Mike. “ It does hon- 
or to yer heart, and should have come from the mouth of a son of Ould Oire- 
land, bedad.” 

“Mr. Murden,” I said, and a twinge in my arm began to show that I was 
wounded, and a little weak from the loss of blood, “ I would not take a pen- 
ny for the death of those men, or the capture of the living, if I never hada 
copper in my pockets. It would smell of blood, and the money would burn 
in my hands, and bring no happiness tome. Let the reward be distributed 
among Mike and the Chinamen. I will have none of it.” 

“ Anoother sentiment worthy of Ould Oireland,” cried Mike. “But I 
have no sich delicacy, and don’t be afeared to offend me by givin’ me the 
lion’s share, for, sure, it’s little the hathen did at the pinch.” 

“ We will arrange it to your satisfaction,” the Chief said. “There shall 
be no trouble about distributing the rewards, although I could have wished 
that my men had had a share. But,as they did not take a hand in the 
fight, we must go without it.” 

“ Sure, there was fight enough for all, while it lasted,” Mike responded. 
“ At one toime I ’d have given a few puns out of me own pocket had yer 
but bin near us, and ready to lend a hand. But, the Lord be praised, we 
won, and our reward is the greater.” 3 

Mr. Murden was about to leave us, when Mike noticed blood slowly 
trickling down my left arm, and staining the ground, and green grass. 

“ Sure,” he cried, coming toward me, “ Mr. Hangus is hit, and bleedin’ 
loike a pig, and we knows nothin’ about it, and a-settin’ here, and chatterin’ 
loike ould parrots. Sure, yer honor, it’s not bad, I hope?” 

“ A mere cut, Mike, but it needs dressing, for it has bied quite freely, and 
is painful.” 

Mike rolled up the flannel shirt-sleeve, and I saw that the point of Black 
Dick’s knife had entered the fleshy part of my arm, and made a wound 
about an inch long. Luckily the weapon had not touched the bone, or cut 
an artery; but my escape was a narrow one. 

“ Come here, yer hathens, wid the water and the brandy,” roared Mike, 
addressing the two Chinamen, who had descended from the tree some time 
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before, feeling assured that the blood-hound would not molest, or the police 


arrest, them, and, in obedience to the summons, they advanced, and gave — 


Mike the brandy flask, and a water-bottle. 

“ Take a sip of the sperit, yer honor,” Mike said. “It will put life in yer 
heart, and strength in yer busom. That’s right. Now we ‘ll wash away 
the blood, and put on a bandage in no time.” 

“Let one of my men, who is something of a surgeon, attend to the 
wound,” the Chief said. ‘It is not dangerous, but will render the arm stiff 
for a few days.” 

“ Divil a man prisent dresses the cut but me,” Mike answered, a little 
brusquely. “I can do it as will as any sargeon in the force, for it ’s sich 
things we is used to in Ould Oireland. Here, hathen, bring me a smokin’ 
brand from the fire.” 


The Chinamen looked puzzled, but just then Florence left the side of her 
father, and came toward me. 

“ Angus,” she asked, in a low, sweet, sad voice, “will you let me dress 
your wound? I did not know that you were hurt.” 

“| fear that the sight of blood will cause you to faint, but, if you wish, I 
shall be glad of your help,” I answered, pleased at her kindness. 

“T shall not faint, and I will do all that 1 can to relieve your sufferings; 
but you must never, never ask me to forgive you, for I feel that I cannot. 
You have been too wicked and cruel for mercy at my hands.” 

“ Ah, miss, don’t talk to the poor young gintleman in that way. Sure, he 
has n’t a cruel bone in his whole borly, and he loves yer to distraction, and 
ivery night he drames of yer, or some one eise, and calls yer name, and 
mourns for yer.” 

Now this would have been splendid, and helped me in my wife’s favor 
for, when she said she never would forgive me, it meant that she was all 
ready to do so, if a little urging was resorted to; but poor, blundering Mike, 
with the best intentions in the world, and who was willing to do a little lying 
for my sake, as men usually are where a woman is concerned, overshot the 
mark, and made a complete failure. 

“ Whose name does he mention in his dreams?” asked Florence, as she 
knelt by my side, and her face assumed a most angelic expression. 

Now if Mike had only said, “ It is your own, miss,” all would have been 
well, and my lovely little wife would have had her head pillowed on my 
heart in a moment's time, but, unfortunately, he did not remember Flor- 
ence’s name, and so uttered the very one that he should not have men- 
tioned. 


“ Sure, miss, he says in his drames, ‘ Me own dear wife, Kitty, how I love 
” 


“What?” cried Florence, dropping my arm, and starting up, with anger 
on her face. 


Poor Mike thought he had not put the case strong enough, and so con 
tinued to add more testimony, — 

“And it’s day after day, and night after night, he spakes of his Kitty, 
and drames of her, and, O miss, he loves yer wid his whole heart, and don’t 
yer iver forget it.” 

“ No,” said the indignant little fury, “I never will forget it; and yet I 
was fool enough m4 love this man in spite of all the reports that I have heard 
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of his /éaisons. You wretch! Don’t you ever speak to me again. I want 
{ to go home to mamma.” 

“Yes, I shall, Florence,” I answered. “ When I can prove to you that I 
have been honest and true, and that my love for you has never swerved, 
and never will, then, O my darling, I shall speak to you, and you will listen 
to me.” 

“ How long before that time will arrive?” my wife asked, a little more 
al appeased, still lingering near me, as though loath to depart. 
al Again Mike blundered, and yet with the best intention in the world. 

4 “Sure, miss, yer should have sane him at Webber's, if yer has doubts of 
his love for yer. Faith, ould Webber’s darter come up to him, and put her 
arms around his neck, and kissed him half a dozen times, and his honor was 
j so indignant that he could n’t spake for tin minutes, and thin he said she 
g must n’t do that any more, for he was a married man, or wanted to be one, 

I disremember which.” 

4 “Take me home to my mamma,” the trembling little woman said, and 

4 burst into a flood of tears. 

P “ O Mike, Mike,” I moaned, “ you have done it now.” 

| “ Faith, sur, 1 think I have, but in what way is a puzzle to me. I did the 

j best I could ior yer, but the lady don’t same to take kindly to yer, for some 

4 rason or other.”. 

“ If there is a mean man in this world, if there is one that I thoroughly 

a despise and hate, it is you,” Florence said, brushing away a tear, and look- 

ing at me as though she believed every word that she uttered, but I knew 
that she did not, because she was only jealous, and a jealous woman is lost 

q to all sense of truthfulness, and has no control of her temper. For a while 

gy she is a fury, and cannot distinguish between right and wrong. “ You say 

, you love me, and feel proud of being my husband, and what do I find?” 

i “Yer find him fightin’ loike a brave man for yer loif and yer liberta, and 

q there ’s not miny is loike him, miss, now | tell yer,” Mike said, in an indig- 

nant tone. 

“ You mind your own business,” the lady cried. “I can manage my own 
affairs without your interference. I loved this man, would have lived ina 
fourth-class hotel with him, would have almost waited on myself, when I 
was not tired, for his sake. But now I have done with him. I will no lon- 
ger be his wife, whether he is lord or Yankee.” 

“Three chaers for the Yanka,” roared Mike, who was not in the least 
abashed with the tirade of words, but Florence fled after one regretful look 
at my face, and I could not win her back to me. She did not even look at 
me, and I really believe she hoped my arm would pain me as a punishment 
for my crimes. If Mike had held his tongue, I really think that I could 
have convinced her, while dressing my wound, that I was not the one who 
was masquerading through the country, making love to every fresh face 
that could be found, and promising marriage to a dozen women, and yet not 
coming up to the mark when time was called. But it was no use, and I 
could only sigh my regrets, as Mike bound on a bandage, wet with brandy, 
and then held my arm over a smoking brand, to take out the soreness, and 
i heal the cut, as he said, and a very good remedy | found it, as it is much 
I used by the black fellows to cure their horrible self-mutilations, on breast 
and other parts of the body. 
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“ Shall I go to the lady, and spake to her agin, and sa if I can’t move 
her?” asked Mike, as he put the finishing touches to my arm, noticing my 
deep, dejected look. 

“ No, Mike, you are not skillful in matters of the heart. I must trust to 
time, and my own exertions.” 

“ Thin the saints help yer, sur, for, sure, yer knows no more about a wo- 
man’s heart than yer do of the trails in this pace of bush. A moment ago, 
if yer had but held out yer arms, she would have tumbled into them, as aisy 
as a drunken miner falls down a shaft of a dark night. But yer lit the op- 
portunity go by, and now where are yer? And after all ! had done for yer 
too. O Mr. Hangus, will yer niver larn that a bold front, and a little lyin’, 
is all that the bist of ’em wants, to make ’em think that the world has but 
one perfect man, and that man is her own. Will, will, I sa that I shall 
have much trouble in yer edication, if yer mane to run arter women instid 
of settlin’ down to real domestic life.” 

Mike’s assurance was amusing, and yet he was really unconscious that he 
had brought much trouble upon my head by his thoughtless chatter. 

“ If your lordship is ready we will now look over the prisoners, and see 
what is to be done with them,” Mr. Murden said. “ Of course you are will- 
ing that they should be turned over to my men, as we can take care of 
them?” 

“ Certainly, but there is one thing I wish you would oblige me in,” I 
said. 

“ Certainly, you have but to name it.” 

“ You will persist in calling mea lord. I have denied it from the even- 
ing when we first met until the present time.” 

“ And now you admit the fact?” 

“No, sir, I admit nothing of the kind. I am nota lord, I have no right 
to a title, I don’t want one, and feel content with being an American citi- 
zen.” 

The Chief whistled softly, and looked at Florence and her father, who 
were sheltered from the hot sun by some branches, cut ‘from the trees 
by the attentive Frenchman. , 

“What name do you wish to be called by, my lord? I beg pardon, 
Mr.” — 

“ Angus,” was my answer. “As I told you before.” 

“Very well, Mr. Angus, I will respect your whim, if you will answer me 
one question.” 

“Certainly, sir. Ask it.” 

“How did you disappear the night you left Camp Reserve with Kitty ? 
I followed with a tracker, one of the best in the country, and yet you threw 
me off the scent, and | never recovered it.” 

“ And -yet if you had returned to the mines, you would have found me 
there, for I never left them, and I have not seen Miss Kitty since the night 
I parted from her, and left her in charge of Mother Higgins.” 

The Chief whistled a waltz, and did not seem inclined to pursue the con- 
versation. He still thought | was romancing for some purpose or other, 
but what that purpose was he could not surmise. 

“As you please,” he said, and then, looking at Mr. Kebblewhite, ask- 
ed, “ Have you learned your father-in-law’s history as yet?” 
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“ Yes, Mike related it to me some months since.” 

“TI might have suspected it. He was in the employ of Mr. Kebblewhite 
while a ticket-of-leave man, and knew all about him. Has it changed your 
sentiments toward the young lady now your wife?” 

“ No, she is just as dear to me as the night I left her so abruptly. I still 
love her, and always shall, but she will not believe in me until the Earl of 
Afton and I are brought face to face, and this, Mr. Murden, you must do for 
me.” 

The Chief shrugged his shoulders, and again laughed, a polite laugh, but 
an incredulous one. 

“TI can’t perform miracles, Mr. Angus, and you should know it.” 

“You can do an act of justice, and must do it, Mr. Murden. Some- 
where in this vicinity the Earl of Afton, if there is such a man, is conceal- 
ed, and with him is the girl Kitty. To you I look for solving this terrible 
mystery.” 

“How?” 

“Send out these men, with instructions to visit every sheep-run in Victo- 
toria, or at least in this section of the country. Let them question every 
stockman they meet, every native black, go from one place to another, never 
letting the scent grow cold, always insisting upon searching the huts of the 
shepherds, and I will guarantee that the noble earl will be unearthed, and 
placed before me, and that I shall be vindicated from some of the charges 
that now hang over my head.” 

“The undertaking is a formidable one. What reward can I offer my 

-men if successful? A reward to a policeman is like an opiate,—it either 
puts him to sleep, or makes him wild to distinguish himself. If he can make 
more by slumbering, his dreams are serene, and if there is money in vigi- 
lance, he can keep on a trail day and night, for a week, and feel no fatigue.” 

“Mr. Kebblewhite offered a hundred pounds’ reward for me, did he 
not?” 

“ Yes; but he supposed that you were a great lord, and had wandered off, 
insane from happiness. I did not tell him the cause, for, to speak the 
truth, I considered you a little loony at that time, and I think you are now. 
But you have your reasons for acting as you do, and I am satisfied. Some 
swells have funny fancies. Sometimes they think it cunning and pretty to 
chatter and grin like idiots, at other moments they dress as monkeys, and 
look as near like fools as possible. But you have your peculiarities, and I 
am satisfied. Now about the reward.” 

“Would your men be satisfied with a reward of two hundred pounds if 
they should find my ‘ Dromio’?” 

“ Yes, they would be delighted to earn the money, but it seems a pity to 
send my fellows scampering all over the country, when I know it will be of 
no use.” 

“ At least let them try the experiment. They shall be paid if they suc- 
ceed, and shall be rewarded if they do not. Is it a bargnin?” 

“Yes; if you are in earnest.” 

“ Then cali your men together, and state what I want of them.” 

The Chief did so, and all took a square, policeman-like look at me, so 
that they would be likely to know me again. Then they were instructed to 
make a search for a person just like me, and to arrest him, and take him to 
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Melbourne, and hold him at the Chief's private office until Mr. Murden 
ordered his discharge. No violence was to be offered, and the party was to 
be treated with respect. Then the men were informed that a reward of two 
hundred pounds was to be paid for the arrest, and that the money would be 
placed in the Chief's hands in a few days. If, however, the men should 
meet me on the road, and could not tell whether I was myself or my double, 
then I was to make a peculiar sign, and the traps would know that I was 
not the one desired, and so let me pass. This was necessary, as I should 
have to return to Camp Reserve to settle up a few business details, before 
I went to Melbourne. 

“Tomorrow you can commence your search,” Mr. Murden said. “Now 
we must take care of the dead, and the prisoners. I will send the latter 
direct to ‘the city by the men who are waiting for us at Smith’s, and de- 
spatch a party to bury Dick and Sam. Let them rest where they fell. 
There is no need of formal funeral ceremonies over the remains of two of 
the greatest scoundrels that have roamed the bush for years. A common 
grave shall hold them. Let one of the men ride over to Smith's and order 
the rest of the force here, and tell them to bring a couple of spades, and 
three or four led horses, one of them with a Jady’s saddle. It’s no use to 
talk of carriages here. We can’t get one through the scrub; and, by the 
way, tell Mr. Smith we shall all drop down on him about dinner time, so 
that he can be prepared. Let one of the men search for the bushrangers’ 
horses. They must be hobbled near here. Bring them in, if you find 
them, and put the saddles on. I see them lying under that scrub. Better 
take that hound, Martin, if he will follow you. He is dangerous to have 
around. Tell Smith he did nobly, and to tie him up. He has his father’s 
blood, and is the best dog in the country for a trail.” : 

All these orders were given in an off-handed manner, as though Mr, 
Murden was accustomed to command, and to have his commands obeyed. 

“The American gentlemen I spoke to you about, the first evening we 
met, owned a wonderful hound, and this is a direct descendant. Like his 
ancestor he is named Rover, and is nearly as good, but much more savage. 
Rover, this gentleman says that he is an American. Will you shake hands 
with an American, old boy?” 

The huge animal looked at me for a moment in savage grandeur, then 
slowly raised one of his huge paws, and put it in my hand. 

“Is he a Yankee, Rover?” 

The hound threw up his head, and uttered a roar that could have been 
heard half a mile distant, and again nearly drove Mr. Kebblewhite and the 
Chinamen into the tree-tops with fear. 

“ That settles your case,” said the Chief, with a puzzled look. “Rover 
can tell nationality as well as a human being. I never knew him to make a 
mistake. He is your friend now for life,and will do your bidding much 
better than mine. All of the blood are alike in that respect. Ask him if 
you aie a Chinaman.” 

I did so. He showed his teeth, and an open mouth, like a cavern, while 
a how! of intense disgust broke upon our ears, and rattled off toward the 
mountains, awakening the sleeping dingos, and stirring to a flutter the 
drowsy parrots. 

“Good boy,” I said, and patted his massive head, and, although the po- 
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liceman called the animal, to take him to Smith’s, his owner, the hound re- 
fused to pay the least attention to the command, but followed me around 
and laid down at my feet if I rested for a moment. 

“ Mr. Murden,” I said, as soon as he had issued his orders, “I want you 
to do me another favor.” 

“ What! a second one?” 

“Yes; and one not difficult to grant.” 

“ Name it, and let me be the judge on‘that point.” 

“ That poor fellow, who is tied up, and looks at me so beseechingly, was 
once a shipmate of mine. He isa sailor, and has had hard usage. He is 
not a bad one, as I happen to know. Can’t you let him escape acciden- 
tally ? ” . 

“ Good Heaven! do you know what you are asking me to do?” cried the 
Chief. 

“ Yes, to perform a good action. Let him be carelessly guarded, and 
slip away tonight, and make the best of his course to Melbourne, where he 
can find a ship. I will see that he has enough money to support him until 
he obtains a vessel.” 

“The devil! Do you know what kind of a job you are giving me? ” 

“Yes, an easy one. Take all the rest, and do with them as you will, but 
set Jack free.” 

“ You are in earnest in this matter?” 

“ Yes, quite serious.” 

“ Well, I ’ll think of it, and, perhaps, it can be brought about. But it’s 
difficult.” 

“ T have another reason for asking,” I whispered. ‘He has revealed to 
me where all the treasure the bushrangers have stolen for the last two 
years is hidden.” 

“ Certain, sure?” 

“] think so.” 

“ And what do you propose to do with it?” 

. “You and I will share in the spoil, Mr. Murden. We will take the dust 
and gold, and the banknotes you can advertise as having been found on the 
persons of the bushrangers.” 

“A devilish good idea. Your friend shall step out this very night, and 
we will lift the deposit as soon as you please. Name the hour.” 

“This afternoon. But we can hold on to Jack until we find out if his 
statement is correct, and to prevent his forestalling us.” 

“T see. You were born for a policeman. How far shall we have to trav- 
el to find the spot?” asked the Chief eagerly. 

“ That I can’t tell you just now. Jack’s yarn may be true or false. If 
true, no one will be the wiser. If false, you will let him go just the same? 
Promise me that.” 

“It is hard, but I promise. If the packages of dust and nuggets can be 
identified we should be bound to restore them to their original owners,” 
sighed Mr. Murden. 

“ But that need not trouble you. All the plunder was poured into a com- 
mon lot, coin and dust, and the bags and purses destroyed.” 

“ That relieves my conscience amazingly. Cunning rascals, they wanted 
all evidence destroyed. They did well. We sha’n’t have to advertise for 
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owners. Ah, this reminds me of old times. I feel as though I was grow- 
ing young again, when my American friends and myself roamed all over 
this district, and made it rather lively for the gangs of bushrangers who in- 
fested some parts of the country.” 

At this moment one of the officers approached us, and reported to the 
Chief that the bushranger who had been injured in the leg, a bone being 
broken, it was supposed, looked like an old offender, but no one could place 
him. 

“Let me see him,” said the Chief. “If he is an old convict I think I 
shall be able to give some account of him.” 

We walked over to the shade of a gum-tree, where the wounded men had 
been humanely placed by the police, and there, sitting on the ground, with 
his back to the tree, sat the man who was dressed in the quiet, gray clothes 
of a Quaker, and the same person who had accosted me in the streets of 
‘Ballarat the night before, and who had given me the information of the con- 
templated abduction of Florence and her party, the man whom I had first 
seen on Mike’s team, and who had left us before we reached Webber’s. In 
fact, the wounded robber was no other than Aramena Meully, the Quaker, 
traveling through the mines and country, to obtain funds to erect a Friends’ 
meeting-house in Melbourne, as he had repeatedly stated. 

“Thou seest before thee a very unfortunate friend,” said Meully, as we 
approached. “Taken captive by the blood-thirsty wretches, held by them 
for three days and nights, and thus prevented from prosecuting my sacred 
mission, I desire to thank thee for my deliverance.” 

. Mr. Murden did not answer. He was looking very attentively at the 
Quaker, as though trying to remember where he had seen him before, and 
under what circumstances, 

“I know your face,” the Chief said. “I have seen it cnmuamtienel at 

. “Thou hast. We have met quite frequently in Melbourne, where I pur- 
sue my humble calling, a member of the small family of Friends. Wouldst. 
thou contribute a small sum of money to aid our cause ?” 

“ Jack,” | asked, “is the man’s story true?” 

“ I don’t go back on a messmate to save my neck,” was the firm reply. 

“Can you answer the question?” asked Mr. Murden of another fellow, 
who was nearly dead from pain, a shot from my revolver having passed 
through his hand, just as he had been oceans on me, when I sprang into 
the clearing. 

“ You believes what you please,” was s the sullen answer. 

“ If thou will lend me a horse to get to Ballarat, I shall find friends there 
who will aid me until my health is once more restored,” whined the Quaker. 

“Did n't I see you at Camp Reserve last evening?” I asked. 

- “Thou couldst not, my friend. I was here, a fast prisoner, and much 
did my spirit chafe at the detention, and the unholy orgies of these bad 
men.” 

There was considerable whine to the Quaker’s tones, and he overdid it a 
little, for suddenly Mr. Murden struck his hands together, and ex 
claimed, — 

“ Why, you blanked old scoundrel! It’s Steel Spring, boys. You have 
heard of him. He was discharged from prison a little while ago,” and 
-Murden danced with delight. 
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The policemen crowded around to get a glimpse at the face of one of 
the most celebrated bushrangers that ever infested Victoria, or any other 
part of Australia. 

“Thou art mistaken, friend. I am an honest man, and a true member of 
the society of Friends. All Melbourne knows me.” 

“I recollect the old rascal now, your honor,” said one of the younger 
members of the police. “1 saw him while in prison, and on the day he was 
discharged. He was taken care of by a Mr. Meully,a good Quaker of Ge- 
long, who hoped to make a useful man of him. While with him he must 
have learned to palaver as he does, and, after he got proficient, dusted out 
at his old trade. I have met the cove half a dozen times on the road within 
the last few months, and never suspected that he was on the fly. Yet, con- 
found him, he always led me along to speak of the traps, and what they 
were doing. It is Steel Spring, sure enough. I could swear to him any- 
where.” 

The face of the pseudo Quaker never changed so much as by the quiver 
of a muscle, and his eyes looked firmly at us as the charges were made. He 
had a wonderful command of countenance, and it stood him in need just at 
that time. 

“ Thou art all mistaken, friends,” he said. “I am only what I seem, —a 
poor member of the society of Friends.” 

“Oh, stock it,” cried the wounded bushranger, who was tired, and sick 
with pain. ‘ Own up like a son of a gun that you are, and don’t come none 
of the Quaker dodges here. They knows you, and it ’s no use.” 

“Vot does yer mean, yer miserable vhelp?” the so-called Quaker re- 
sponded, a sudden change coming over his placid face, as well as his 
tongue. “If I vos as bad as yer is I'd be the devil, or anything but a’uman 
being. Yer ‘as committed crimes enough to ’ang yer a dozen times and 
hover, vhile I ’as only acted as a spy sence I jined the gang, and never ’urt 
a ’umnn being, so ’elp me ’Eaven.” 

It was surprising to see how the fellow had thangui from a peaceable-like 
Quaker to a fiend, and his calm, quiet words, well chosen, and correctly 
spoken, gave place to the slang which he had been accustomed to use when 
mixing with his companions in crime. He was a wonderful man in many 
respects, and the like was never seen in Australia, or any other land, wheth- 
er we consider his low cunning, or the remarkable manner in which he 
could twist his thin form and legs in all sorts of shapes and grotesque 
figures. 

“It is Steel Spring,” said Mr. Murden. “No one can mistake that voice 
or look. We have got you again, old fellow, and now it will be a lifer, and 
no mistake.” 

“Blank yer all,” the fellow snarled. “I vish that I could live my life 
over again. I would show yer less mercy than I ’ave in the past. But I 
cheated yer as a Quaker, and not von of yer smartest traps picked me up, 
and | a dodgin’ of ’em every day. Ah, and yer call the perlice smart, don’t 
yer? Vy, right ’ere in yer midst is a swell vot ’as been vid us for months 
past, ’e and ‘is fly, and yer don’t Jay a ’and on ’im, ’cos’e suddenly plays the 
traitor, and sells us hout. Ah, if ve ’ad but known it a few ‘ours ago.” 

“ Who do you mean?” asked Mr. Murden, with sudden interest. 
“ That ’s the von I mean,” responded Steel Spring, pointing tome. “’E 
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end his gal ’as been vid us, and Black Dick and Slipper Sam said ’e vos all 
dght, and keepin’ hout of the vay of the traps, for some crime in Mel- 
oourne. Now ’e turns on us, just as I knew ’e vould. Ve should ’ave 
twisted his neck ven ve ‘ad the chance.” 

I was not surprised at the charge, and neither was Mr. Murden. He had 
listened attentively to all that Steel Spring said. 

“ You see, Mr. Chief, that the Earl of Afton is in the neighborhood. You 
can find him, and, perhaps, these fellows may give you a clew;” but all 
that we could say would not open the mouths of the prisoners, and even 
Jack did not state in what direction was the hut in which my double and 
the girl were living, or on whose run it was. 

By this time it was noon, and the dry weather still remained. The po- 
licemen had arrived with several led horses, and one with a side saddle, for 
Florence. The bushrangers’ animals, all stolen from Smith’s run, were 
driven in, and saddled, and while two of the officers dug a common grave 
for Black Dick and Slipper Sam, the rest of us prepared to get ready to 
start for Smith’s house. I sent Mike and the two Chinamen to find the 
horse and wagon we had left in the bush, and directed them to drive to the 
stockman’s as soon as possible, so that the animal could be fed, and we re- 
turn home in the evening. 

“ Florence,” | said, approaching that young lady, hat in hand, “we are 
about to leave here for a house where you can find some of the comforts of 
civilized life, Shall I assist you to mount a horse, and ride by your side?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and I thought that she would relent, but 
the struggle was of short duration. She became hard and cold, but still 
did not look at me, as she said, with quiet, womanly sarcasm, — 

“ Your wife would be only a burden to you. Dutch and other vile girls 
seem more to your taste. No, sir, 1 can dispense with your services for the 
present,” and she tossed her head. 

“ When I prove, Florence, that I have been wronged, then you wil smile 
on me, and be sorry for this.” 

“O Angus, if you only could, you do not know how happy I should be,” 
and, for a moment, I hoped that the ice had been broken, but it was not, for 
she remembered the evil reports that had been circulated respecting my 
moral character, and she froze up at once, giving her hand to Monsieur 
Ailete, who bowed, removed his hat, and conducted Florence to her horse, 
and whispered to me, as he did so, — 

“ Courage, mon gargon. Vell all vill be some time. La petite is not en 
regale now just. De bath does she need, clothes clean. Vomen, de 
handsome vones, mind you, do desire not love to be made vhen their hair is 
down all, and curl not in. They vant to be sweet vhen vish dey to be 
sweet. Attendez.” 

Florence did not look quite so attractive as the evening she was array 
in her bridal dress, but I made all allowances for a lady who had passed 
a night in the bush, where water was scarce, and towels unknown, and no 
combs or brushes within some miles. But I had seen her under other cir- 
cumstances, and my love was just as devoted, and just as true, as the night 
1 had wed her. 

She passed me with a bold attempt at bravery, but there was a tear in her 
eye, and the pretty head was not elevated at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
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If I could have been alone with her, and she had been dressed to receive 
company, I think that I could have overcome her objections, and she would 
have looked on me with favor. But women don’t like to be bored when 
not debonaire, and I was wise enough to pursue just the best course that I 
could take, that is, let her alone, until she had recovered her spirits, and 
thought of the danger that I had undergone for her sake. 

I watched her until she was mounted on a steady old horse, and then Mr 
Kebblewhite turned to me, and remarked, — 

“I don’t know jest vot to say to yer. If yer is a lud, I vants to thank 
yer, and to say that I still thinks that the veddin’ ’olds good. If yer a’n'ta 
swell, I ‘as my doubts on the subject. But, no matter vot yer is, call on me 
for a pun or two if yer ever needs it. I 's a ginerous man ven I takes a 
notion, and I do rather fancy yer, but yer should n’t have deceived us so by 
givin’ hout that yer vos a lud.” 

“You forget, Mr. Kebblewhite, that Mr. Angus did protest that he was 

_ not a swell, and that no one would listen to him. You must remember that. 
He stated to me the same thing several times, but I thought that he was 
just crawfishing, for the purpose of getting out of a matrimonial noose, after 
having heard some reports which were circulated quite lively through the 
streets of Melbourne.” 

“ Vhat reports?” demanded Mr. Kebblewhite, in innocent surprise. 

Mr. Murden approached, and whispered in his ear a few words. What 
they were had a wonderful effect on the man. His red face flushed a deep- 
er scarlet, and his lips trembled. He did not utter a word, but mounted his 
horse, and, with head bent down, waited for Mr. Murden to give the signal 
to start. 

“Ride with me, Mr. Angus,” the Chief said. ‘“ Here is a nice animal 
that I have saved for you. Now, then, all ready? Well, come on. Keep 
an eye on the prisoners, men.” 

Mr. Murden had grown very polite and affable to me since I had men- 
tioned the hidden treasure. It was quite evident that I had secured a new 
and powerful friend in the person of the Chief. 

“ Did you hear what I said to old Kebblewhite?” asked the Chief, as we 
walked our horses through the scrub. 

“Of course not. You whispered to him, and J do not listen when peo- 
ple do that.” 

“Well, Ido. Have to, you know. It is part of my trade. Whenpeople 
whisper in my presence I think it is something I should know. The night 
you were married I heard your confession to your mother-in-law, and so 
stood under the window ready for you when you dropped. Don’t look an- 
gry. I believed that you were a swell, and did n’t mean a square deal by the 
girl, and I was just vain enough to think that you should be made to keep 
your word. 1 saw you married, and was satisfied with what I had done, and, 
to speak candidly, I more than half believe that you are the Earl of Afton, 
but just want to have a little fun before you settle down to domestic life. 
You are not? Well, let it go that way for the present. But I gave old 
Kebblewhite an awful dig in the ribs just now, confound him.” 

“Indeed. By word or blow?” 

“Word. I just hinted to him that there were more people in Melbourne 

‘who knew him when he was a lag than he supposed, and it wilted him, for 
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if there is one thing that he is ashamed of, and wants forgotten, it is the 
fact that he was transported many years ago, and served his term, and then 
went in for money and respectability, and he has got both; but the stain 
remains, and he would give fifty thousand pounds if it could be blotted out. 
But people remember such things, and the higher the old fellow climbs, the 
longer will the disgrace be kept alive. It won't do to look closely at the 
record of some of our public men. There was a curious mixture sent here 
in old Botany-Bay times, but all that is done for now, and we have some 
people in Melbourne who are the equals of any to be found in the world, as 
honest and as intelligent, as generous and as enterprising, and the ranks are 
constantly increasing.” 

“But Mr. Kebblewhite has not yet been able to lay aside his vulgarity, or 
his peculiar use of the English language,” | said. 

“ Because he commenced the upward grade too late, and he is hot-head- 
ed, and won’t let his children or his wife correct him. Did you ever notice 
how angry people become if you set them right in the pronunciation of a 
word, or correct their grammar? It is a curious fact that no one will en- 
dure it from a relative, and sometimes kick over the traces when a teacher 
interferes. It is very human to get angry on such occasions. Mr. 
Kebblewhite is no exception to the general rule. Now, his son is a gentle- 
man, and speaks like one, while his daughter is a lady, and would do honor 
to any station in society, even as the Countess of Afton, and, by Jove! she 
is as good as she is beautiful, and no wonder the young bloods call her the 
Belle of Australia.” 

“ By the way,” I remarked, as we rode prei the huge hound following 
close by my side, and looking up in my face once in a while with an expres- 
sion that was almost human, “how does it happen that you are here to- 
day, with your men?” 

“Last evening some of my people found a carriage and two horses in the 
scrub, and brought them to Smith’s, and put them up. I intended to pass 
the night with the old stockman, a friend of mine, and a great friend of 
these young Americans I have spoken of. In fact, I believe that his name 
is mentioned in the same book with mine, more than once. We suspected 
robbery and violence, but could do nothing last evening in the scrub and 
marshes, so waited for daylight. At supper time one of Mr. Smith’s shep- 
herds said that several of his fattest sheep had been killed during the week, 
and that a gang of bushrangers was in the vicinity, but just where no one 
knew, so, after breakfast, we put the old hound on the trail, and he followed 
Black Dick’s footsteps to this place, but we were a little too late for the 
fight, and a lively one it must have been. I wish that I had been there. 
That Frenchman says that you really held Dick a pretty lively tussle, or un- 
til the Chinamen came in his rear with their bloody knives, and so decided 
the contest. An ugly man, and he would have thought it sport to cut your 
throat, had you given him the chance.” 

“] am thankful that I did not gratify him in that respect, and yet, I will 
confess, had it not been for the thought of my wife, I should have been 
forced to yield. He pressed me pretty hard.” 

“ Mr. Angus,” said the Chief, as we trotted along, “do you know that I 
have been thinking of a pretty little speculation we might go into, and make 
old Kebblewhite get up and howl, if we succeed, as I hope we shall?” 
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“ Will you name it?” I asked. 

“Yes; but mum is the word, Kebblewhite has been making a tour all 
through Victoria, to find out how the wool clip is. It is short, and he 
knows it. Not more than half the usual supply will reward the stockmen. 

Mr. Kebblewhite pretends that it will be large, and he talks that way to 
all whom he meets. We go into the market at Melbourne, and buy all that 
we can get hold of at the big auction sale next week. If we get the hidden 
treasure we can take it, and pay for the purchase. If we don’t find what we 
expect, we will raise what money we can, and pool in. Wool must rise, and 
as it goes up, we will sell, and share the profits. What do you say to the 
bargain ?” 

“TI say that I will agree to it, and do all the buying, and let you stay in 
the background. I have some money of my own, even if we do not strike 
the treasure that is buried. But you are sure about the wool clip?” 

“ Not a doubt about it. Mr. Kebblewhite has been at work, and so have 
I. His notes agree with mine, and mine agree with that of every shepherd 
in Victoria. But here we are, and there is old Smith in front of his crazy 
built house, all up stairs and down, tumble here and there, liable to break 
your neck at any time. He thinks it is a wonder, and so do I.” 

We drew up in front of a wooden house, gave the horses to some stock- 
men, to be taken to a corral, and then I was welcomed by Mr. Smith, a 
stout old fellow, with the baldest head that was ever seen outside of New 
York, and the biggest stomach, and the most benign, beery expression on 
his full face, which was smodthly shaved, as if he expected company, and 
wanted to honor it. 

“Ah, Mr. Angus,” he said, ke a man who had known me all of his life, 
“we are glad to see you back again,” and he shook hands quite heartily 
and his soft blue eyes beamed with good nature. 

Now, considering that I had never seen Smith before, this was certainly 
most friendly, and I supposed that some of the policemen had mentioned 
me when they went to the house to get spades, and a new mob of horses 
for our party to ride. 

“ Hullo,” exclaimed the Chief, “I did n’t know that you two were ac- 
quainted.” 

He had witnessed the cordial greeting, and was surprised at it, even as 
much as I was. 

“ Well, I should think we knew something of each other. Hey, Mr. An- 
gus?” and the amiable Mr. Smith chuckled and laughed, as if he had per- 
petrated a,good joke, and wanted us to share in his amusement. “She ‘ll 
be surprised, and glad to see you, sir. She don’t know that you are here, 
but I ‘ll call her.” ; 

“Good Heaven!” I thought, “I hope that there are no cranky women 
here,” for just at this moment Florence had rode up, and seemed more than 
half inclined to allow me to assist her to dismount, but, for fear that her res- 
olution to be firm should weaken, waved me off, and allowed the French- 
man to perform the act of courtesy, which I should have esteemed a great 


favor. 


“ Here, Susan, here, old lady ; where are you all?” roared the stockman, 
who was anxious to display some real Australian hospitality, even by giving 
up his whole house for the benefit of his guests. 
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A young girl, rather pretty, and with nice black eyes, and a fine, healthy 
form, and good, clear skin, came out of the house, stopped for a moment to 
survey the arrivals, and then, with a glad cry of astonishment, as she caught 
sight of me, ran toward me, put her arms around my neck, and kissed me 
three times before I could recover sufficiently from my surprise to check 
her freedom. Still, I will confess, that I did not strugg'e very hard to clear 
myself from her embrace. I should have done so, but astonishment over- 
come me for the moment, and rendered me unconscious of the liberties that 
were being taken with my lips. It cften happens so with men who have 
reveries or dreams while awake. 

“O Angus,” said the young lady, who I surmised was a daughter or rela- 
tive of Mr. Smith, “how pleased I am that you have returned, and you 
won't go away for a long, long time, will you, dear?” 

This was decidedly embarrassing for a young man who was in love with 
his own wife, and, while he might have endured the indignity had she been 
some miles distant, it would not answer in her presence, and while I was all 
ready to assume a severity that is very becoming to young men, J stole a 
glance at Florence, for I dreaded the effects of the exhibition on her. As 
I half expected, and feared, she showed signs of rebellion. 

“ How dare you put your arms around my husband’s neck, and kiss him 
right before my face and eyes?” Florence asked, her pretty countenance 
showing some of the rage that swelled her little body, until she looked as 
though she was six feet high, and stout in proportion. “Take your hands 
off of him this instant! I am ashamed that one of my sex should be guilty 
of such disgraceful conduct!” 

The attention of the company was attracted at this singular spectacle, 
and by the words. All were looking at us in astonishment, Smith staring 
until his eyes were fixed as those of a painter’s lay figure. 

“Your husband?” stammered poor Susan, for that, I learned, was the 
girl’s name, “ your husband?” she repeated. ‘ Why, this gentleman is en- 
gaged to marry me, and has been for two weeks past.” 

“Q Heaven!” gasped Florence. “Take me home tomy mamma. O 
father, this is too terrible for me to endure, and just as I was all ready to 
pardon him, because he looked so sad and repentant, for his past crimes. 
But this is a little too much for one woman to overlook, and now my mind 
is made up. Never will I see him again. This I am firmly resolved upon. 
Nothing shall change me.” 

This was hard news for me, but what could I do or say to such a little 
fury ? 

“Do you mean to tell me,” asked Susan, who began to get angry also, 
and she released m> from her embrace, for which the Lord made me truly 
thankful, and walked straight toward Florence, and then those two hand- 
some young women looked at each other with all the scorn that females can 
usually throw into their eyes and faces when jealous of each other, “do 
you mean to tell me,” repeated Miss Susan, “that this man is your hus- 
band?” 

“ He is my husband, my lawful husband, and I hate him, and I hate you, 
and I want to go home to my mamma.” 

“ Angus,” asked Miss Susan, turning to me, and speaking with forced 
calmness, “is this lady’s story true?” 
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“ Quite true. She is my wife, and I assure you that I love her dearly,” 
I answered very frankly. 

“Then what did you mean by coming to this house, and saying that 
you loved me?” asked the young lady, with a dangerous look in her eyes, 

“There you are mistaken,” I replied. “1 never saw you betore today, 
and I never visited this place until now.” 

Both women uttered incredulous cries of doubt, rage, and intense hatred, 
and I wished that I was once more fighting bushrangers, in the mines, on 
the trail, or anywhere except in the presence of two young girls who had 
made up their minds not to be convinced of my honesty, and all the witness. 
es in the world would not have shaken their faith in their own ideas of right 
and wrong. 

I looked a little foolish and weak, I know, and, perhaps, a shade or so 
guilty, but how can a man appear different when a strange woman will per- 
sist in kissing him, and claiming him, and a young and pretty wife is 
standing near, ready to believe all the evil she ever heard of you, and to 
remember none of your virtues, if you should happen to have any? 

“Do you mean to say that you never spoke to me before today ?” Miss 
Susan demanded, and her fingers worked a little nervously, as though she 
was getting ready to scratch somebody, and her black eyes looked through 
and through me. 

“J must persist in repeating that you are a stranger to me, as I am to 
you. Loving my wife as I do, I am incapable of such conduct as you charge 
me with,” I said. y 

“« Somebody has got to be killed before a great while,” Mr. Smith roared. 
“T ‘ll load my gun, and have a shot at the meanest liar in the country, and, 
although I’m a member of parliament, and should respect the law, blast 
me if I don’t smash all the laws for the sake of punishing a man who is 
married, and comes here to make love to my wife’s sister, and promises to 
marry her, and spoons with her until the girl’s head is turned. Just wait 
until I get my gun. Only wait.” 

He would have gone for it, but Mr. Murden stopped him, and just at this 
moment Mike and the two Chinamen drove up to the house, with a horse 
that was half starved and unsteady on its legs, for it had neither eaten nor 
drunk since the night before, at Ballarat. This attracted attention, and 
gave Murden a chance to appear as my protector. 


QUATRAIN. 
FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS, 


PART of a heart 

I do not desire: 
When mine I resign, 
It shall be entire. 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1883. 
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4 WACASSET ROMANCE, 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. 


CHAPTER J. 
deal of obstinacy about 


me, for a smal] and rather meek-appear- 
ing woman, but I never thought of opposing 
any of old Doctor Percival’s orders. Dear 
me, no; not even when he insisted that I 
should go to Wacasset in May. I submit- 
ted as a matter of course, after the manner 
of Doctor Percival’s patients in general, 
thought it was a month too early. 

“You need toning up, Miss Sterling; 
need salt winds and salt water. Fidgeting 
and fussing over your aid society and your 
benevolent association and your — kitch- 
ens has drawn too heavily on the vital 
forces. There ’s no sense in your wearing 
yourself out for an ungrateful set of shiftless 
people, with never a ‘thank you’ for your 
time and money and strength. But if you 
don’t take proper care of yourself I won’t be 
answerable for consequences this summer.” 

Here the good old doctor paused and 
- frowned and tried to look very fierce. But 
nature had given him a pair of kindly blue 
eyes which frustrated such attempts at 
severity. Sharp eyes they were, to bave de- 
tected threatening symptoms of which I my- 
self was scarcely conscious. But I was 
weary and worn out after a hard and busy 
winter, and so it came to pass that instead 
of rebelling against Wacasset in May, I sct 
to work packing my trunk with an actual 
feeling of relief. 

There were few passengers on the boat 
so early in the season, and when the bell 
was rung noisily and “ Wacasset !” echoed 
through the sa/on, it seemed as if there was 
a deal of ado being made over the one 

y in gray who was getting off, after her 
one unpretentious trunk had been landed 
end over end, by a stout deck hand on the 
wh 


There was nothing to stop for at Wacas- 
set, and the Zwilight moved away into 


the fog, taking her handful of passengers, 
whose faces, as long as any were distin- 
guishable, seemed to express unbounded 
amazement that a well-dressed woman, 
evidently from civilized centres, should be 

tting off at that rude, thinly settled, little 
with a trunk. 

At Wacasset, however, I had spent m 
summers for a number of years, with suc 
regularity that I knew every family living in 
the rough cottages sprinkled a 
rocky hills and along the shores, —iather 
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and son, most of them,— for it was fifteen 
years ago that I first climbed over these ' 
rocks and ran down these sloping hillsides 
with the light, tireless feet of twenty. 

The sun of my life rose and set here, 
Yonder, in the bay, is the spot where the 
brave young fellow, whose wife I was to 
have been, went down beneath the sparkling 
waters. It is a subject I a mention, 
and I will not enlarge upon it in these pages, 
But knowing this you will understand better, 

thaps, how it is that the unattractive 
ittle island is dear to me, and how summer 
after summer sees me here, a grave, middle- 
aged woman, rambling about with sketch- 
book or ne, or sitting on the rocks 
chatting with the old light-house keeper, 
John Lancaster. He is a quiet, pleasant- 
spoken man, who a the lamps “trimmed 
and burning,” and — he knew my Robert. 


CHAPTER II, 


ACASSET, I decide shortly, is little 

changed. The patches of verdure 
show a brighter green against the rocky 
background, and the sunshine lacks the 
fervency of uly, as it shines upon me, or 
rather my light cotton umbrella top, as I 
stroll over the yellow sand. 

Here and there a new baby’s blinking eyes 
and tow head are exhibited for admiring in- 
spection, and I have the privilege of naming 
the very last arrival, a tiny morsel of humane 
ity rolled in flannel and punching its fat 
hands into its eyes (after the manner of ve 

oung infants) the moment it is awaken 
y the sound of my voice addressing its 
mother. 

“This makes the thirteenth, Mrs. Kent?” 

I cannot help the surprised tone. 

“The thirteenth, ’m’. A baker’s dozen, 
exactly. I won’t say ’s we wanted this one, 
but we ‘Il find a way to take care of her, 
The other children are growing up fast. 
Ted and Jem go with their father, now, and 
Dolly and Emmie both have good places in 
the factory at Lowell.” 

The tired woman turned in bed restlessly, 
and I shook up her pillows and made her 
some fresh lemonade. The practice of the 
past winter stood me in geod stead. 

“And Rose would have it that nobody 
but you must name her, though we did n’t 
look for you so early, —not for a month or 
two, Rose, she” — 
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But I interrupted: — 

“Where is Rose? I want to see her. 
She is not away from home, surely?” 

“T don’t see ’s we could let Rose go, she 
%s that handy and kelpful about, — always 
was. Hark! that sounds like her step, 
now ; she ’s been to carry old Granny Hardy 
some curd cheese.” 

A tall, full-formed girl entgred and set the 


_ pail she carried on a shelf, before she saw 


me. 

“Rose! you look as fresh as the flower 
you are named for,” I exclaimed, as with 
outstretched hands she stepped quickl 
toward me. “I have been sitting with 

ur mother until you came. And you are 
well ?— but there is no need of asking it — 
and happy?” 

“ Quite well, thank you, ma’am.” 

Rose’s bright smilie of greeting showed 
the even rows of white, sound teeth between 
her pretty lips. Her warm-hued, chestnut 
curls clung about the roundest, whitest neck 
in the world, and the hands she gave me in 
a close, friendly clasp, though brown as a 
berry, were as well formed as those of many 
a Boston belle. My bonny Rose! Memory 
carried me back to a day when Robert had 
lifted her to his shoulder and carried her so, 
as we walked up and down together in the 
twilight, she scattering, as we went, the 
loosening petals of a handful of late roses, 
upon our shoulders. He had been fond of 
the pretty child, and year after year as I 
had seen her pass through childhood to the 
ripe beauty of her twentieth year, she had 
grown into my heart with her winsome 
ways ; she seemed to link me, as no other 
could, with the golden past. 

Was I mistaken, or had a change come 
over Rose, which, in the first moment of 
meeting, I had overlooked? It seemed to 
me, as we Sat in the sunny doorway, talking 
in low tones, that a shadow never seen be- 
fore dwelt in those bright eyes, and the 
merry laugh came rarely from her lips. I 
was an old friend, —she had told me last 
vad that she had promised to marry Jack 

caster, so I ventured to whisper, — 

“ What is it, Rose, that troubles you?” 
If it is a lover’s quarrel, they are more 
sweet than bitter in the end, as oeere Say.” 

_She looked up with “Have n’t you 
heard?” and then a querulous voice sound- 
ed from the bed, and I had no more time to 

ak with her. I named the baby Austice, 
cr my mother. A sweet, old-fashioned 
name, — it always reminds me of caraway. 


CHAPTER III. 


HAVE been sunnin 


myself on the 
rocks a good hour. ey 


¢ tide is out, and 


I amuse myself poking at some unha 
barnacles with the tip of my umbrella, 
There are all sorts of curious, sprawling 
things in the little shallow pools, getting as 
close in the shelter of their prison walls as 
circumstances and the awkwardness of their 
ungainly bodies will allow. All around 
float lovely seaweed fringes; I do not disen- 
chant oes by removing any of it from its 
native element, but sit contentedly observin 
its swaying beauty as it moves lazily with 
the motion of the water. The salt air has 
abundantly borne out Doctor Percival’s an- 
ticipations. Already I feel new life in my 
veins. I am revolving in my mind a project 
of bringing some of my pale, peaked, little 
Boston waifs to Wacasset, when I hear a 
man’s heavy step, and turn to behold my old 
friend, John Lancaster. It isthe first time 
I have seen him since my arrival. 

He gave a tug to his cap, and in response 
to my invitation, sits down near me, finger- 
ing his pipe. 

“Well, John, still at your old post, I see,” 
I said by way of preliminary, as John, sitting 
with his eyes turned toward the far horizon, 
did not seem ready with any remark. 

“ An’ like to stay, Miss Grace, till one or 
the other o’ us pegs out.” 

I looked at the stanch, weather-beaten 
light-house, standing like an impassive sen- 
tinel on the —_ beyond, and then at the 
keeper, grizzled and yray. 

“You 're thinkin’ it’s like to be me that 
tumbles first, Miss Grace. Your eyes tell 
what you ’re thinkin’ about, same as they 
allus did.” 

“ When Jack comes home from his tri 
and settles down into a landsman, he will 
be able to assist you. Those lamps, I 
know, tnake agreat deal of work, and you. 
are getting along in years, John, to be going 
up and down such steep flights of stairs 
every day. And the responsibility ! think of 
it, in the terrible storms we have off the 
point.” 

I had been attending to my barnacles, and 
was not prepared for the change on the old 
man’s face as I looked up, at these words 
spoken quietly, but with an effort. 

“ They have n’t told you, then — about — 
my — trouble? ” 

I saw it was indeed trouble. I shook my 
head, in silence, 

The old keeper loosened his -neck-hand- 
kerchief, and with his eyes fixed on one 

int afar out, told me regarding his trouble. 
lowes about the only person in the world 
belonging to him, — his Jack. 

I cannot write down the old man’s story 
as he gave it, with choking pauses, broken 
words, and unfinished sentences, eloquent of 
his grief. The language was neither fine 
nor grammatical, — it might look poorly in 
print. You would not feel its pathos, 
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you did not sit beside the bowed figure of 
the roughly clothed, weather-beaten, old 
keeper, and feel your heart aching and our 
cheeks getting wet at the sound of his 
voice. 

But briefly it was this: — 

In one of the storms so prevalent there in 
jate autumn, the boat Jack saiied in was 
driven on the rocks and went down in a 
terrible gale. 

The Boston papers had given an account 
of the disaster, but I had seen no copy con- 
taining the names of the crew. 

“ There was no doubt that Jack had been 
aboard?” I ventured. 

The old man shook his head; they had 
heard nothing since, not a word or “a bit o’ 
writin’.” 

I said what I could of comfort, and came 
away, leaving the keeper sitting motionless 
in the bright suushine, his eyes never wan- 
dering from that fixed, distant point. 

“ And oh, my poor Rose,” I thought. 

As I glanced up to the brow of the hill I 
saw Rose. She was not alone. Her com- 
panion was a gentleman of about thirty-five 
years of age. He wore brown whiskers, 
nglish cut, and his clothes fittted well. 


CHAPTER IV. 


gH little Austice throve apace, and 
held out her fat arms knowingly when- 
ever she saw me, which was not often of 
late, for the little house was overfull now 
that both Dolly and Emmie were home fora 
holiday. 

A vague, impalpable shadow had arisen 
between Rose and me, and though words 
never gave it substance, it was keenly felt. 

Jack Lancaster had been always a great 
favorite of mine. I had been his trusted 
confidante, and felt (a foolish notion, possi- 
bly) as though responsible for Rose’s con- 
stancy. So I felt vexed with Rose, that she 
should so soon be on with the new love, for 
Mr. Stanley Graham, her companion on the 
hill, was recognized now by the whole com- 
munity as “ Rose Kent’s city beau.” Un- 
justly vexed, perhaps, for though Rose 
passively accepted his courteous attentions 
and companionship in her walks and rows, 
there was, at such times, little of pleasure 
manifested in her sad eyes, and in her man- 
ner an entire absence of coquettish en- 
couragement. Notwithstanding she was 
envied by every girl on the island, there 
was no assumption of such new dignity as 
would indicate the appreciation of her good 
fortune. 

“She does n’t care two pins,” was my in- 
dignant comment, and the shadow between 
us deepened. I went iess and less frequent- 
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ly as days went by, and when I did stop a 
few moments, the terror of Mrs. Kent’s 
monologues so jarred on my ears that the 
subsequent intervals between my calls were 
lengthened. 

Yet I could scarcely bring myself to 
blame her. A hard-working, disappointed 
woman all her life, it was most natural that 
her motherly pride and ambition shuuld de- 
sire this match for Rose, very strongly. 
Rose, too, saw, every hour in the day, in- 
numerable ways in which this sacrifice of 
herself could brighten the dull horizon of 
the future for these dear ones in the pover- 
home. 

heltered by high, semicircling rocks, I 
lounged one clear morning, on the yellow 
warm sands, just beyond the light-house 
point. I dreaded to open my magazine. 
Stanley Graham’s bright, cynical sketches 
therein had often proved amusing, but what 
if my beloved Wacasset was the theme this 
mouth of his ruthless pen, embellished, as I 
half suspected the article might be, with a 
pen-portrait of Rose, posed sensationally as 
“The Island Beauty”? The voice of the 
object of my meditation startled me. He 
and Rose were standing facing each other, 
near the water edge. Screened from their 
view by the high rocks, it seemed wiser to 
stay than go. He was paler, graver than 
usual, There had been something decisive 
between them. Rose kept her head bent 
down and away as they walked slowly up 
the sands toward my rocky nook. 

“You are very good to ask me again, sir, 
when you know I can never care for any 
man as I did for—him,” she said, without 
looking up. “They say some can love 
twice, but they ’re not such as me, sir,” she 
continued in a low but earnest tone. “ But 
if you feel the same, now you know how it is 
with me” — 

She hesitated, but raised her eyes brave- 
ly. He caught eagerly at the faint consent 
she gave, 

“Rose,myown! Dearest! Am I selfish 
in being so glad? I found, in the few days 
I spent away from you last week, that my 
hope of future happiness and content cen- 
tred so entirely in you, that I cannot give 
youup. I wish, dear” (he presses the little 
rown hand tenderly), “ that I could make you 
half understand how happy you have made 
me. 

Not a suggestion of condescension in 
speech or tone, though he was so far above 
her in the social plane. 

“ He loves her truly,” I said, relinquishing 
my prejudices as I caught a glimpse of his 
radiant face bent over Rose’s lovely brown 


head, It was not his fault that he was not 
Jack. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OSE came herself to tell me of her a 

proaching wedding day. We sat in 
the bay-window of my little parlor, looking 
toward the sea. Old John walked slowly by 
along the beach. Rose’s eyes followed the 
old man’s bent, mournful fignre out of 
sight, and shortly after she laid her brown 
head down in my lap and cried as if her 
heart was indeed breaking. I stopped short 
in a little congratulatory speech I was 
making, — and which has a formal sound in 
spite of me, —and wept over her until my 
lids were swollen and my handkerchief a 
mere mop. 

“ Rose, Rose, this willnever, neverdo. I 
blamed you at first, dear, when I thought 
you had forgotten him, but now I know you 
were true as long as there was any hope, I 
do not. I understand justhow and why you 
are going to marry Mr. Graham. Do not 
pain yourself by a single word of explana- 
tion. And” —! said the most comforting 
thing last, and was rewarded by seeing the 
convulsive sobbing which so distressed me 
cease — “I am very sure, if Jack knew all, 
he would not feel hard toward you; he 
would understand, just as I do, Rose.” 

The wedding was to be in the little village 
church, to gratify Mrs. Kent and enable all 
Wacasset to view the ceremony, for the in- 
terest in “the wedding” was universal and 
absorbing. 

Preparations for the event went on in 
every household. Finery long folded from 
the light was brushed and aired. China 
crepe shawls brought from over seas by 
sailor husbands were carefully shaken out 
and laid ready to drape some anticipating 
matron’s shoulders. Best coats and gowns 
of an archaic type were pressed out and re- 
furbished, and the keeper of the “ general 
store” was obliged to secure the doubtful 
assistance of the cobbler’s boy, such was 
the demand for the vivid ribbons and prime- 
val back combs on his shelves. 

Rose moved about as one in a dream, 
white as a lily, with eyes that betokered 
sleepless nights. I was glad Mr. Graham 
could not see her. He had gone to Boston 
for a few days, immediately previous to the 
wedding. The marvelous bridal dress and 
veil which had arrived during his absence 


had been exhibited by Mrs. Kent to the ad 
miring, appraising eyes of every woman in 
Wacasset; but Rose, as she touched the 
snowy, shimmering heap, only shivered. 

I was helping her dress the evening she 
was to be married. Mr. Graham had ar. 
rived, and had sent up a necklace composed 
of three strands of pearls fur his bride’s 
slender throat. I fastened them and gave 
her her bouquet. Regardless of her floatin 
veil she threw her arms about my neck, i 
held her to me quietly, soothingly. 

“It makes no difference now to Jack, 
dear.” 

It may have been a cruel thing to say, 
but it seemed best. 

“ What if he is n’t dead, Miss Grace?” 
She ventured the words as if afraid of the 
sound of her own trembling voice. “I 
have heard his voice in my ears all day.” 

It was too late for “ what ifs” then, tutie 
Rose, a half hour later, amid a breathless 
hush, stood with Stanley Graham before the 
white-haired clergyman, awaiting the words 
that would make them one, she heard old 
John’s exultant voice ring out shrill and 
quavering, — 

“Jack, my boy! Jack ’s here! he’s come 
home.” 


There was a commotion near the door, 
aad a tall, bronzed young sailor made his 
way forward. 

ith a cry from the depths of her heart, 
forgetful of all but that Jack stood lookin 
at her with reproachful eyes, she sway 
toward him, and fainted, all in her bridal 
white, in his arms, 


“She was never mine. You are taking 
only what was always yours,” said Stanley 
Graham ; and so Jack takes his place. As 
Graham kissed the bride’s forehead I heard 
him murmur, — 

“God bless you, and good-by, my only 
love!” 

Ah! how my heart ached for him; and 
there were tears in Rose’s eyes tor a time 
after he went quietly away. 


Jack’s story is too long to tell here, but 
should you ever find Wacasset, there is 
smal] doubt of your hearing it, somewhat 
embellished, possibly, by the vivid Wacasset 
imagination, 
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ZARA AND AZIM. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


AD I the Peri-power to hie 


From star to star on viewless wing, 
Ah! yet no wanderer were I: 
There is one sweet spot in the sky 


Where I would ever cling. 


And, though mid halls all bright and fair 
My jeweled foot might proudly roam, 


No earthly beck could lure me there 
While Allah yields the bliss to share 


My Azim's tented home. 


Thus Zarah sung, while her dark lash flung 
O’er her bright eye a soft eclipse ; 


And, while the mellow music hung 
Still thrilling on the minstrel’s tongue, 


Young Azim sealed her lips. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Y dear, I hear that Captain Treden- 
nick is —_ to Ireland. I am 
going to ask him here for a little.” 

“Papa! Ask him here! What should 
we do with him, —a rich man like that?” 

“ What difference would that make, child? 
We will do the best we can to make him 
comfortable. I am sure it will be better 
than that deserted shvoting-box; and I am 
most anxious to be friendly with him. He 
might do wonders on the property. Old Mr. 
Tredennick never set his foot in the place, 
I believe.” 

“Mr. Musters was telling me today that 
the rents of the farms down by the river are 
to be raised.” 

“The worst land in the place! That 
shows the ignorance of these agents. Those 
farms are overlet as it is. And, what with 
the bad harvest and one thing or another, 
the occupiers will find it hard enough to pay 


THAT LOVE WHICH WAS HER DOOM. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


their present rent. However, I hope, when 
this young fellow comes and sees with his 
own eyes, that he will set things to rights.” 

“ Papa, I shall be afraid of him!” 

“Silly Marjory!” said her father fondly. 
“You ’ll find him just as easy to get on with 
as Jo Musters.” 

But Marjory’s dark brows were puckered 
distressfully. How was she to order proper 
dinners for and entertain this rich ex-Hus- 
sar accustomed to everything money could 
buy ? and her thoughts wandered woman-like 
to the worn dining-room carpet and the shab- 
by drawing-room curtains. What would the 
look like after the glories of Tredennic 
Manor? And what should she find to say to 
him? He would not be at all like Joe Mus- 
ters, — of that she felt sure. But how nice 
it would be if he would build new houses for 
some of the poor people, —old Betty Mor- 
gan and the others! 

So ran her thoughts, while the old rector 
sent off a cordial invitation to the young lord 
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of the manor to take up his abode at the 
rectory for as long as it suited him. His 
daughter’s misgivings never troubled him; 
he would make the young man as comforta- 
ble as possible, — take him round the parish, 
tell him all the abuses, and try to influence 
him to do better. Surely a new day had 
dawned for Coolkenno; and, thinking this, 
Mr. Creaghe made his leiter as pressing as 
possible, and looked forward with great eag- 
erness to the answer. 

Coolkenno was a poor straggling parish 
in the South of Ireland, with no resident gen- 
try, an absentee lardlord, and a population 
of poor farmers, year by year growing poorer 
aod more discontented as their money went 
into the agert’s hands and out of the coun- 
try, and nothing was heard of Mr. Treden 
nick. 

At last news came of his death, and then, 
that the rents were to be raised, and that the 
young heir, Captain Roger Tredennick, was 
coming over for the shooting. 

Great was the excitement and loud were 
the complaints. For many a year the place 
had been poached over at every one’s will 
and pleasure, now it was to be strictly pre- 
served. That in itself was a sore grievance. 

When, by return of post, there came an 
acceptance of Mr. Creaghe’s invitation, the 
rectory was besieged at a!l hours of the 
day. ‘His riverence will spake up for us.” 
* You ‘ll say a good word to the captain for 
me, sir. Shure he could n’t be hard on me, 
with the bad year, and me eight childer and 
all!” This was the burden of the tenants’ 
song. 

Mr. Creaghe was very popular with all his 
people. He had no pride, they said, — 
which is an Irishman’s highest form of com- 
mendation; he would sit down in their 
kitchens and accept of a potato and a drink 
of butter-milk; moreover, he was as good a 
farmer as any of themselves, and knew more 
about sickaess than the doctor. As for Miss 
Marjory, bless her, “ there never was a young 
lady like her.” She managed the house so 
sensibly for “a slip of a girl,” looked after 
the school, played the harmonium in church 
—there was no end to what she did. It 
would be a good day for the parish when she 
was settled down at the Mills, “for sure the 
place could not get on without ker at all at 
all.’ 

During the week between the receipt of 
Captain Tredennick’s letter and his arrival 

oor Marjory was in a great state of pertur- 

ation. She had kept house for her father 
ever since she was sixteen, and it had never 
occurred to him or to any one else that she 
was not a very good little mistrgss ; but then 
no such event had happened in all her four 
years’ reign as this awful visit. 

She held many consultations with elderly 
Jane as to how the house was to be made to 


look its best. She knew that it was of no 
use to consult her father; he had told her 
to do the best she could, and that he was 
sure thatshe could manage. Jane was equal 
to the occasion, and planned dinners, and 
made suggestions which surprised her young 
mistress; nevertheless it was a very anxious 
little face that went about the rectory on the 
day that “the captain,” as every one called 
him, was expected. The nearest railway. 
station was nine miles away; and he had 
written that he hoped to come by the midday 
train, reaching Coolkenno in time for six. 
o'clock dinner. 

Such an evening as it was,— dark, wet, 
and stormy! The trees round the rectory 
groaned and creaked, and the wind sobbed 
in the eaves. Marjory wandered up and 
down the house, — up to the best bedroom, 
which not all her efforts and a blazing wood- 
fire could make anything but bare and un- 
comfortable, into her own room to give an 
extra brush to her bright brown hair, down 
to the kitchen to see how dinner was pro 
gressingz, and listen to Jane’s grumblings as 
six o’clock came, and there was no sign of 
the expected guest. 

The rector, seated’ in his comfortable 
arm-chair at the drawing-room fire, laid down 
his paper at intervals to listen for the sound 
of wheels. 

It was a dire offence in his eyes to be late 
for dinner; and, as time went on, he waxed 
very impatient, and began to be prejudiced 
against “ this unknown young man.’ 

“Captain Tredennick ought to know bet- 
tet than to keep people waiting in a strange 
house!” he grumbled, as his daughter 
entered the room. 

“T do not think he is coming at all, papa; 
they have had plenty of time to come from 
the train unless they have lost theic way.” 

“We ’ll give them another quarter of an 
hour; if he has not come then, Marjory, we 
will go into dinner ;” and Mr. Creaghe set- 
tled himself in a very determined manner 
and began a fresh article. 

Ten minutes had passed, when Marjory’s 
little terrier Scamp, who had been quite 
aware all the night from his mistress’s un- 
easy manner that something important was 
impending, pricked up his ears, gave a low 
growl, rose, shook himself, and proceeded 
leisurely toward the door to investigate mat- 
ters. 

“ Aclast!” said the rector, throwing down 
his paper and going out to the door to wel 
come his guest; while Marjory poked up 
the already blazing fire and listened eagerly 
to the first greetings inthe hall. 

The pleasant well-bred voice of the strang- 
er pleased her, and she knew by the tone of 
her father’s voice that he was favorably im- 
pressed. 


There was a little delay in getting in the 
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‘uggage and dismissing the car, and.then the 
traveler appeared. 

“Captain Tredennick — my daughter.” 

Marjory hardly dared to raise her eyes to 
the tail man in the ulster who spoke so col- 
lectedly, while she felt so stupid as not to be 
able to think of anything. 

“T am rather disturbed, Miss Creaghe ; 
Iam afraid | am very much behind time. 
The carman assured me that he knew the 
road perfectly, and he ended by driving me 
into a bug-hole. We seem to have been 
houre on the way; and it is such an awful 
night.” 

“ Yes, -- not a pleasant one for your intro- 
duction to Coolkenno. You mut be very 
wet. I think you had better let my father 
show you to your room.” 

“Thank you—yes. I am not very fit for 
a lady’s drawing-room just now.” 

The rector came back with a beaming 
face in a minute or two. 

“A nice, pleasant, unaffected young fel- 
low, Marjory! 1am sure he ’ll make a won- 
derful dilbuienes in the place. Tell Jane to 
serve dinner now, dear; he said he would 
not be ten minutes ” 

There was another flying visit to the kitcb- 
en, and thea Marjory settled herself demure- 
ly, with rosy cheeks and wildiy beating 
heart, devoutly wishing this first dinner was 
over. She was only a simple little country 
girl, to whom fine gentlemen and officers 
were absolutely unknown ; and, when Cap. 
tain Tredennick appeared a few minutes in 
elaborate evening-dress, she thought him 
the most splendid man the world had ever 
seen; and, as he took her into dinner, she 
felt ashamed of her country-made dress, and 
looked ruefully at the little red hand resting 
upon his arm. 

Neither red hands nor thick dress escaped 
the eyes of Captain Tredennick. 

“Queer little girl!” Le thought. 
seems quite afraid of me. Queer ménage 
altogether! Huwever, he’s a decent old 
chap to ask me. I must go through with it 
somehow.” 

Jane was.a good cock, and, in spite of the 
delay, the dinner was not spoiled. Marjory 
was relieved to see that, though Captain 
Tredennick put an astonishing quantity of 
pepper into his soup, he did ample justice to 
tae fine turkey. After all, matters would not 
be so bad, she thought. 

“What a frightful night! 
have such storms?” 

“ We are on a hillhere; the storm sounds 
worse than it really is. Your sliooting-box 
is more sheltered,” said the rector. 

“Where I should have been sitting 1n sol- 
tonight but for your kindness!” 

said. 


“Well, J thought it would hardly be pleas- 


“She 


Do you often 


deserted house. It makes me melancholy 
whenever I pass it.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is greatly out of order ; 
but I had an idea that my father had left an 
old couple in charge, and that he used to 
send over a good many things for the garden 
and so on.” 

“So he did; but I fancy the old couple 
have not much taste in the way of gardening. 
The place is prettily laid out, and there are 
some handsome siirubs and things of that 
kind; but everything is perfectly ruinous 
and wild.” 

“ Dear me, that’s very sad! I am afraid 
it is too late to do much to it now; but I hope 
to see a good deal of the place in the sum- 
mer. You must give me your advice, Miss 
Creaghe. Of course you are a gardener? 
All young ladies in the country are.” 

* I am very fond of gardening,” said Mar- 
jory, with a momentary lifting of her lovely 
dark eyes, which filled the captain with a 
desire to see them again. 

“Good shooting here, sir?” was his next 
question. “I expect a couple of dogs to- 
morrow.” 

“I am afraid you will not find very much. 
There are plenty of snipe in the bogs; but 
the place has been a good deal poached 
over.” 

“ Ah!” —there was a brief frown on the 
captain’s handsome face, — “ I desired Bar- 
ton to have it strictly preserved!” 

“You will require a little patience with us 
Irish, Captain Tredennick. The people 
have been so long accustomed to be let per- 
fectly alone that they will find it difficult to 
make any change.” 

“Yes: I believe it is an article of faith 
with every Irishman to act against his land- 
lord in every possible way, and shoot him if 
he gets achance. My mother is quite ner- 
vous about me. Do you think | shall be 
shot Miss Creaghe?” 

“I hope not. We are not so bad as you 
English think.” There was a little ind. .- 
nant flash in Marjory’s brown eyes. 

“ Well, we "ll hope for the best! I should 
not like to come to such an untimely end; 
but Barton writes to me that the people are 
very discontented.” 

“ They are so poor, some of them,” began 
Marjory eagerly; but the rector inter- 
rupted, — 

“] think if you go round to them yourself 
it will be better than anything Mr. Barton 
can do. A few pleasant words from you 
would go a great way. You see, the tenants 
have tasted all the evils of absenteeism.” 

“Yes: i believe that my poor father did 
not much like Ireland.” 

In his heart Captain Tredennick did sot 
at all wonder at his father’s taste; neverthe- 
less he managed to throw a proper amount 
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of regret into his voice, and to convey to 
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his hearers the idea that he was prepared to 
be a model landlord; and Marjory went in- 
to the drawing-room quite convinced that a 
golden age had dawned for Coolkenno, that 
there would be abatements of rents, new 
houses, all kinds of indulgences, and that 
the tenantry in a body must fall in love with 
their handsome landlord. 

She built so many pleasant castles in the 
air that by the time the gentlemen came into 
tea her cheeks were glowing and her eyes 
shining; and Captain Tredennick, looking 
at her, thought that perhaps a fortnight in a 
country rectory, among discontented Irish- 
men, might not be without its alleviations. 
Marjory was such a quaint little thing in her 
old-fashioned dress, so different from the 
women he was accustomed to; and, when 
her shyness wore off and she grew inter- 
ested, her eyes were postively lovely. 

“ Do you really mean to say that you have 
never been to a theatre, Miss Creaghe?” 

“ Never. I would give anything to go, — 
papa does not object at all, — but, you see, I 
can hardly ever get away. I have not been 
in Dublin since I was a little child. Papa 
could not do without me.” 

“ But you will not always stay with papa ; 
some time you will go;” and Captain Tred- 
eninck !azilv admired the girl’s swift sudden 
flush. “Have you ever been in London?” 

“Never. I have never been anywhere; 
we always live here.” 

It was a humiliating confession, and for a 
minute the contemplation of such an exist- 
ence kept Captain Tredennick silent. 

“How I do envy you! You have sucha 
tremendous lot of pleasure before you. I 
seem to have seen everything. I feel like 
an old man.” 

“You have not seen our boys vet,” said 
Marjory, with a saucy smile. “You must 
admire them.” 

“ You have prepared me to admire every- 
thing in Coolkenno, Miss Creaghe. I am 
quite sure my fortnight here-will be the hap- 
piest of my life;” and Captain Tredennick 
lowered his voice and looked down into the 
girl’s brown eyes. He meant no harm; 
bnt she was so very pretty; and those who 
knew Roger Tredennick knew that he was 
a tremendous flirt. Poor little Marjory! 


CHAPTER II. 


HERE was one person in Coolkenno 

who was not pleased with his landlord’s 

quarters; that person was Mr. Joe Musters 
of the old Mills. 

It was well known all over the parish that 
he had been, as the country expressed it, 
“courting ” Miss Marjory for two years, and 
the parish in general looked upon them as 


being as good as engaged. He walked home 
with her from church every Sunday evening; 
the rector was very fond of him, called him 
“ Joe,” and consulted him on all occasions, 
As for “ Miss Marjory” herself, she was 
young yet; but of course she would ma 

im intime. And where would she find a 
better husband? Thus spoke the parish in 
general. 

When a man is in love, and not quite sure 
of his fate, he does not like to hear that an- 
other man, richer and handsomer than him- 
self, is domesticated at his lady-love’s for 
fourteen days, with liberty to see her and 
speak to her during every minute of the day, 
while he, the lover, can go in and out only at 
stated times. So poor Joe Musters paced 
up and down his study on the night of Ca 
tain Tredennick’s arrival, railing alternately 
at fate and Mr. Creaghe. 

“ Creaghe is a fool,—a perfect fool! He 
forgets that she is not a child now; and he 
does not know that she is so pretty. My 

or little innocent darling, to think of that 
a flirting with her! All those fellows 

0.’ 
It was very hardon Joe. Marjory Creaghe 
was the one love of his life, and steadily and 
atiently he had set himself to win her. 
hy she had not as yet let herself be won 
was perhaps known only to herself; perhaps 
it was because he was too devoted to her, or 
because every one told her what a good 
thing it would be for her to be mistress of the 
prosperous mill-house and wife of so good a 
man. He was a fine fellow tuo, tall and 
broad-shouldered, with an honest open 
face and one of the kindest hearts, — the 
very man to make a good husband, and the 
very perfection of a country gentleman.. 
The parish was quite right when it said that 
“ Miss Marjory could not do better.” 

As soon as decency would permit the next 
morning, Joe Musters took his way to the 
re oe to call on “ that fellow ” and see for 
himself how far he might be dangerous. 
It was a bright fresh morning, with no trace 
of the previous night’s storm but the heaps 
of red-brown beech-leaves on the avenue. 
Marjory and Captain Tredennick were on 
the steps, —talking “like old friends,” 
thought poor Joe, in his jealous heart, as he 
drew near. 

The captain of course received him very 
cordially, as one of his principal tenants; 
but Marjory, he thought, was not pleased at 
seeing him, indeed she was not. Some- 
how she did not want Captain Tredennick 
to believe all that the people said. She was 
angry with Joe for holding her hand a min- 
ute longer than was necessary, and still more 
angry with herself for blushing. ‘ 

Nothing of all this escaped Roger Tred- 
ennick; he had not been so long at the 
rectory without hearing a good deal about 
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Mr. Musters, and he divined pretty accur- 
ately “how the land lay.” 

“Tt would be rather amusing to make 
this coun fellow jealous,” he thought, 
stroking his tawny mustache placidly. 
“She ’s a great deal too pretty for him. 
Miss Creaghe has promised to show me the 
way to my shooting-box,” he began pleasant- 
ly, enjoying the frown on honest Joe’s face ; 
“] hear that it has been frightfully neg- 
lected.” 

“Yes, I am afraid you "Il think it is in 
very bad order. Marjory, if you are busy, I 
can go down with Captain Tredennick. Is 
not this one of your school mornings ?” 

Marjory’s face flamed. Why did he call 
her by her name? Why had she ever let 
him? What would her father’s guest 
think? 

“ Don’t you think it is too fine a morning 
for school, Mr. Musters? Or are you so 
devoted to work? Miss Creaghe agrees 
with me that it would be a sin to waste 
such a day indoors. ‘Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may’ is my motto. Talking of 
that, I had meant to invite a couple of fel- 
lows for the snipe, and I hear there are 
none to be had.” 

“The place has been greatly poached 
over.” 

“Ah, I must make the tenants under- 
stand that that kind of thing is at an end. 
It is rather a sell, you know, to come all 
this distance for snipe-shooting and find the 
ground gone over before you.’ 

Mr. Musters was silent; it was quite 
clear that the master had come, and that 
things would be very different, — whether 
better or worse it was difficultto say. Then 
the rector cathe out, cordial and pleasant; 
and with a few more words the four set off 
down the sodden fields, Marjory and Cap- 
tain Tredennick leading the way. 

“You don’t mean to say you are really 
going through the grass after last night’s 
rain, Miss Creaghe? Are you not afraid of 
getting your feet wet?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“Not I,—I have my shooting-boots on ; 
but I thought ladies never wore anything 
thicker than brown paper. My mother and 
sisters would be horrified if you were to 
suggest such a walk to them.” 

“Ah, you see they do not live in the 
country 1” laughed gayly. “They 
should see my thick boots!” 

The captain had, however, been somewhat 
horrified that morning by the sight of a 
pair of clumsy, couatry-made brogues, as he 
called them to himself, on the landing out- 
side Marjory’s door. He was particular 
yt ladies’ feet, and they had given him a 
oc 


cast face. Really she was awfully pretty; 
it would be a sin to have her thrown away 
on a clodhopper like that. 

They had only two or three fields to go 
through to reach the lodge; and on the 
way the rector and his friend discoursed 
learnedly about the crops. 

“T ’m afraid se "ll find me frightfully 

ignorant avout all this kind of thing; I am 
not at all a model country gentleman. I 
shal} have to get you to coach me up, Mr. 
Musters.” 
“ Yes ; to understand your tenants’ posi- 
tion you ought to know something of how 
they stand. This has been an exceptionally 
bad year all through the country.” 

so I hear; but my agent does n’t 

seem to believe in it, and of course he 
knows all about it better than I do. Don’t 
laugh at my ignorance, Miss Creaghe; it is 
my misfortune, not my fault. I am willing 
to improve.” 
To Joe Musters all this was the extreme 
of affectation and puppyism. He marveled 
how Marjory could io amused. Even the 
rector smiled good-humoredly. All excuses 
were to be made for a handsome young fel- 
low who would no doubt in time do great 
things, and who had already promised a 
handsome sum to the Church Sustentation 
Fund. No doubt he would settle down in 
time, and, knowing so little, he would be 
readier to take advice from those who knew 
better. But in this the rector was woefully 
mistaken, 

Roger Tredennick was by no means a 
bad fellow; he was pleasant, good-natured, 
always ready to do a good turn for a friend, 
courteous to all women, — even the oldest 
and ugliest, —very handsome; he was also 
very lazy and very fond of his own way. 
An only son, and being what he was, he 
was naturally his mother’s idol ; as boy and 
man, she believed there was not such anoth- 
er in the world. He had been put into a 
“crack” regiment, where, being very popu- 
lar, he had managed to get through a great 
deal of money, and at the time of his tath- 
er’s cleath his creditors were getting a little 
clamorous. Of course they could wait a 
little now; but then money was wanting 
everywhere. Tredennick Manor was beau- 
tiful, but old-fashioned; it must be fur- 
bished up. There was his mother’s join- 
ture, his sisters must go out, he must have 
some new hunters, “ What easier than to 
raise the rents in Ireland?” suggested a 
friend. It was done every day; why should 
not he doit? Of course people would grum- 
ble — Irish people were always grumbling — 
but eventually they would pay. He would 
leave it all to Barton; Barton would know 
how to manage them. 

Such was Captain Tredennick’s frame of 


“Where does your friend Mr. Musters 
“we?” he inquired, studying the girl’s down- 


mind in coming to Ireland, aud, being there, 
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it did not alter in the least. The fact was 
he did not believe about the bad times; it 
was only the Irish way of talking. The 

eople must be unthrifty, improvident, idle, 
if they were poor, it must be their own 
fault with such a lovely country. To him it 
seemed that the beautiful green grass cover- 
ing the useless marshy ground by the river 
was worth a much higher rent, and he said 
a word or two to his agent on that head. 

After a few days, even the rector began 
to see that it was useless trying to nail the 
young man to an argument; he slipped out 
of it somehow, promising nothing, and 
changing the conversatipn as soon as possi- 
ble. And yet he was so pleasant, so amus- 
ing, that Mr. Creaghe still hoped for the 
best. They made a sort of triumphal prog- 
ress round the parish, and were everywhere 
received with open arms, 

The women were all charmed with the 
captain’s handsome face; and the men 
thought that a gentleman with such free, 
pleasant ways could not be very hard to 
deal with. The chief poacher of the place, 
who was likewise the owner of the marshy 
fields, volunteered to show the captain the 
best piace for the snipe, and at the same 
time put in a good word for himself. But 
Roger was not to be deluded into any busi- 
ness. 

“ My dear fellow, you had better speak to 
Mr. Barton. I know nothing about busi- 
ness. He ll settle it all.” 

Marjory indeed had obtained a promise 
that Widow Green’s cabin should be seen to; 
but that was a private transaction, due in no 
wise to the merits of the case, but to Mar- 


st ng eyes, which Captain Tredennick was 


ginning to think the “sweetest ever 
seen.” 

It was very pleasant in the long evenings, 
while the rector dozed in his arm-chair, to 
sit by the blazing log-fire, close by the fair, 
sweet little creature at once so childish and 
so womanly, helping her with her Dante, or 
reading Mrs. Browning’s tender love-poems. 
Of course there was but one end to all this. 
For him as yet it was only amusement; she 
was so delightfully out of the common run 
of girls. The rectory boasted plenty of 
books, and, with all her simplicity and ig- 
norance of the world, she was better read 
than most of the women he had come 
across, as well as quaint and original in her 
ideas. It gratified his vanity to make the 
sweet girlsh color rise and the dark eyes 
droop. He did not mean to flirt in the 
least ; beside, was she not as good as en- 
gaged to that “clodhopper”? Of course, 
then, it was all right. So he proved to his 
own Satisfaction almost every night when- 
ever his conscience smote him a little. But 
for her the case was different; with the ex- 
~ ception of Joe Musters, Captain Tredennick 


was the only man she had ever seen much 
of ; and he was so different from poor Joe, 
so handsome, so clever! ae probably had 
never read a line of Mrs. Browning in his 
life, — reading was not much in his line,— 
nevertheless he would put her down ié she 
gave her opinion about politics or anything, 
og tell her women knew nothing, 
and ought to know nothing, of such things, 
And yet here was a man so much wiser and 
cleverer who listened to most foolish say. 
ings as if they were something worth hear- 
ing, deferred to her opinion, asked her ad- 
vice, and anticipated her every wish. 

Poor little Marjory! It was new to her 
to be waited on. In all her life she had 
never been so happy. Sometimes she won- 
dered how she should get through the days 
when he was gone; but he was to stay a 
fortnight longer, and she lived in the pres 
ent. He washer hero, the noblest among 
men. For him she brushed out her crisp 
sunny hair, and searched her treasures fora 
ribbon ur a scrap of lace to set off her plain 
little dresses, 

The rector suspected nothing. To him 
his little daughter was a childstill. He was 
pleased to see her so bright and happy, run- 
ning about the house and looking atter her 
poor people. But Joe Musters saw some- 
thing, and suspected more. He was very 
gloomy and silent all the bright autumn 
ne and at last one morning he appeared 
before Marjory as she was potting some 
geraniums in the pleasant beech-bordered 

arden. Captain Tredennick was out for a 
ong day’s shooting, or he would probably 
have been helping her. 

“ Marjory, why do you always avoid me 
now?” began Joe, looking down sorrowfully 
at the girl, who, atter her first greeting, 
was going on with her work. Joe was such 
an old friend, he would not mind; and, be- 
side, her conscience told her that there was 
something coming,— it was better to be 
busy. 

“I do not avoid you. Does it not seem a 
pity to bring them in? The frost has not 
touched them in the least.” 

“I did not come to talk about the frost. 
You do avoid me; ever since that fellow 
came you have been different.” 

Marjory dug viciously at her next gerani- 
um. hat right had he to call Captain 
Tredennick “that fellow”? But she said 
nothing; she knew she was “in for it.” 

“ Marjory, dear, don’t be angry, You 
know how I !ove you, —I have never made 
any secret of it. Look at me, dear, and tell 
me you will try to care for me a little,” and 
the honest fellow knelt down beside her on 
the gravel path and took the little hand in 
his tagged glove. “ Tell me, Marjory!” 

“ Please don’t. I could never care for 
you, — not in that way.” 
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“ Marjory, you promised you would try a 
few months ago. What has changed you 
since then?” 

“| did try. It is of no use. [am so 
sorry !” : 

“Don’t send me away yet, Marjory. You 
do not know how I love you. I cannot give 
rou up, unless there is some one else. O 
Marjory, it is not— you do not care about 
him?” 

A crimson flush dyed Marjory’s cheeks, 
her little ears, and her white neck. There 
was silence between them for a minute, and 
very stern looked Joe Muster’s face, 

“ Does your father know ?” 

“ There is nothing to know.” 

“ Marjory, he cannot care for you as I do, 
—it is not in him. I have loved you for 
years. A man like that only flirts with 
every pretty girl he sees. He will go away 
and forget all about you, just put you aside 
as he puts others,— anything to give him- 
self pleasure and save trouble, Marjory 
darling” — 

But Joe had made a woeful mistake. 
Marjory stood up, with a look on her face 
which he had never seen there before, and 
said, — 

“You haveyno rignt to speak of him so! 
I will not listen to you! It is miserable of 
men to go and slander each other. He 
never speaks behind your back. I will 
never trust you, or believe in you, or like 
you again.” 

And slowly, without another word, Joe 
Musters turned and went away, with the 
hope of years crushed out of his heart; 
and, when the garden gate was closed and 
the last sounds of his steps had died away, 
Marjory sat down among her flower-pots 
and cried bitterly. 


CHAPTER III. 


Be month was coming to an end, and 
the Cvolkenno people had not got 
much out of their landlord. He had been 
closeted a few mornings with Mr. Barton, 
and had gone round to the principal farmers. 
The lodge had been made habitable, Mrs. 
Green’s cabin improved, his subscription to 
the church fund paid, and nearly all the 
neighborhood shot, —so far there was an 
end of his doings. Mr. Creaghe grumbled 
to Marjory when they were alone, and 
Marjory made excuses for her hero. He 
did not know, he did not think. Was he 
not ready to give anything to the beggars at 
the rectory door? And was he not good to 
the school-children ? 

“Yes, he will do anything that gives him 
no trouble,” said the rector, unconsciously 


“If I could but say more to Captain 
Tredennick!” thought Marjory; but a 
strange shyness had come over her during 
these last few days. 

They walked home from church together 
on the last Sunday, a calm November after- 
noon, with the autumnal glories still linger- 
ing over the woods. During his stay at the 
rectory Captain Tredennick had yone to 
church twice every Sunday, and looked up- 
re himself in consequence as a martyr to 

uty. 

“| shall often think of your quiet little 
church, Miss Creaghe. I have never been 
so happy in my life.” 

And poor little Marjory said nothing ; her 
heart was sore, and there was a sob in her 
throat. 

The sun was setting behind the belt of 
golden larches beyond the house. 

“Will you come round the garden with 
me before we go in, Marjory? We shall 
not have another walk together for a long 
time.” 

And Marjory went as she would have 
gone anywhere at his bidding, down the. 
damp path into the now desolate garden, 
with its empty flower-beds and rows of 
faded hollyhocks, to the beech-bordered 
western walk from which they could see 
down into the sunlit valley. 

Roger Tredennick’s hearc was full of a 
strange tumult. He looked down at the 
soft little face and the tremulous lips, and 
felt that he was a brute to go. It was ve 
hard. Why had he come at all? What 
was a fellow to do, shut up in a house alone 
with a girl? She was the sweetest little 
thing in the world; but what would his 
mother say, and what the Devonshire heir- 
ess who had been brought up for him these 
past ten years? Yes, it was better to go. 
Marjory would forget and marry Joe Mus- 
ters in time. And*yet that thought mad- 
dened him. 

“M arjory, will you be sorry not to see me 
again?’ 

“ Yes,” said Marjory simpl7. 

“1 shall come back in the spring; you 
will not have forgotten me by then.” 

Why did he ask her? It was cruel. 

“It is you who will forget; we have 
nothing else to think of here.” 

“No, I shall think of you everywhere; 
I shall often wish to be back. But March 
wiil not be long incoming round. Marjory, 
look at me and tell me that you will be 
glad to see me again.” He bent down to 
look at the shy, downcast face and tear- 
dimmed eyes, and in that moment his 
mother, the Devonshire heiress, — every- 
thing was forgotten. “ Marjory,— my own 
sweet little darling, — say that you love 
me ! 


indorsing Joe Muster’s opinion, 


The sun set, and the cold, gray twilight 
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came on; but for a little while those two 
were perfectly happy. 

The rector had to wait for his dinner that 
evening, and said a sharp word to his 
daughter as she hurried up-stairs, flushing 
and trembling in her strange new happiness. 
What had she heard ? What had he said? 
Oh, how could he care for her, an ignorant 
little country girl? He was no noble, so 
grand, so everything! The world had 
changed in the last hour. She did not 
mind about his going now; her innocent, 
loving little heart had enough to feed on; 
and March was not far away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HEN Captain Tredennick was really 

gone, the rectory settled down aftera 
few days to its old ways, — at least outward- 
ly. To its little mistress the world never 
looked the same again. Every place was 
full of memories of her departed hero. She 
treasured and dwelt on every word and 
look, and in her long, lonely days she had 
plenty of time for thought. March would 
soon come was the burden of her song; be- 
yond that she hardly looked. 

During the winter days Marjory grew 
more womanly,— more like her dead 
mother, the rector thought, as he watched 
her sweet little face and always busy hands. 
Poor man! He little kaew how much that 
mother’s care was needed just now for her 
little daughter. Joe Musters, venturing to 
come again after a while, vowed to himself 
that he could never give her up, that she 
was worth waiting seven years for. 

It was a very hard winter in Coolkenno; 
the old people said that they did not re- 
member such another since the year of the 

eat faminc. The summer before had 

en so wet that the potatoes had failed and 
the turf had been scarcely worth drawing 
home from the bogs, Even the best off 
among the farmers felt the pressure of the 
bad times, and the poorer people were in 
abject distress. Bitter were the complaints 
of Captain Tredennick. 

“He had better not have come at all.” 
“Like father, like son.” “ What business 
had he amongst them with his dandified 
London airs and his fine words?” “It was 
asin and a shame for such as he to have 
land. He hardly knew the difference be- 
tween a blade of wheat and of oats.” 

These and such like comments fell upon 
. Marjory’s ears every day; but Roger 
would be back in March and set every- 
thing right. 

A hard, bitter frost set in in December 
and January, throwing every one out of 
work. Gloomy groups of men gathered in 


the public-houses and round the forge-fire; 
angry words were spoken, and hard threats 
uttered. Mr. Barton got one or two threat- 
ening letters; but as yet the fire was only 
smouldering. Things had not gone too far 
not to be quieted by a little judicious man- 
agement; but Mr. Barton was overworked 
and rather careless, and Roger Tredennick 
was busy enjoying himself, skating on the 
beautiful lake at Tredennick, hunting when 
the weather would allow, and between 
whiles flirting with Rosamond Carrhlion, 
who was quite ready to allow that he was 
the handsomest man she had ever seen, 
but sufficiently couscious of her own im- 
portance as a beauty and an heiress to re- 
ceive his attentions very calmly, as nothing 
more than her due. 

He did not forget Marjory. In London 
he had chosen for her a beautiful illustrated 
Dante, and sent it at Christmas with his best 
wishes, and “in memory of their readings.” 
She was the sweetest, loveliest little thing 
in the world! He would go back to her in 
March, but in the mean time he must enjoy 
himself. There was time enough to worry 
his mother about her; and, away from the 
fascination of her lovely shy eyes, he some 
times remembered her country-made dress 
es and clumsy boots as compared with Miss 
Carrhlion’s perfect London toilettes, and, 
in his own comfortable quarters, he shiver- 
ed at the recollection of the draughty best 
bedroom attherectory. Occasionally, when 
Rosamond had been more than usuall 
fascinating, he was even inclined to wis 
that he had never gone to Ireland, or never 
“made a fool of himself” —so he phrased 
it at such moments—there. Rosamond 
was so exactly the wife for an English 
gentleman, with money, high connections, 
accomplishments, as well as very great 
beauty. It was very hard on a fellow; and 
his mother would be in an awful way. 
Then he would think again of Marjory’s 
brown eyes, her freshness and sweetness, 
and swear to himself that he would be a 
rascal if he did not go back to her, 


CHAPTER V. 


7 ge the winter Marjory lived on her 
book and on a few songs that Captain 


Tredennick had sent her. He wrote some- 
times—-at rare intervals —to the rector; 
and these epistles, which would have been 
very uninteresting to others, — for letter-' 
writing was not one of Roger’s accomplish- 
ments,— poor silly Marjory rescued from 
the waste-paper basket and treasured in the 
inmost recesses of her work- box. 

January passed in biting frost, February 
was little better, and during the cold, bleak 
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days of early spring many of the little 
children and old people about Coolkenno 
died, and want and misery were in every 
house. 

The rectory kitchen did its best; but 
such help as it could give did not go far. 
Marjory went in and out among the poor 
with cheertul, hopeful words, which were 
often met by sullen growls and vague threats 
against “them as oppressed the poor man 
and took the money out of the country.” 

In the midst of all the distress came Mr. 
Barton’s notice that he would attend to re- 
ceive rents on the 25th of March, aad that 
he had to request a punctual payment. 
Some of the farmers came again to the rec- 
tor, begging him to write to the captain and 
tell of the hard times; but the rector would 
write no more letters, — he did not think it 
would be of much use. The more daring 
spirits among the men laughed the agent’s 
notice to scorn. They could not pay what 
they had not; the captain could not turn 
them out of their little farms to die like 
dogs. 

Marjory was coming in from seeing some 
of the people one day, tired and dispirited 
with all the complaints. Her hero was no 
less a hero in her eyes, but she would like 
to have every one think hita so; and it was 
so long since he had written. He had 
sworn that he would not forget her. But 
how could he find time to think much of 
such a little country girl? Musing thus and 

lodding home through the mud one damp 

arch afternoon, she came on Joe Musters, 
who was’ the last person on earth she 
wished to see. 

“You look frightfully tired, Marjory! 
Where have you een 

“Only to see old Mrs. Agar; she is ill.” 

“Every one is ill, I think; and you ‘ll be 
the next if you don’t take care of yourself. 
You look like a ghost. I am going to walk 
home with you. Have you heard the last 
miserable news?” he continued bitterly. 
“ Poor Bryant is to be ejected.” 

“ Ejected ?” echoed Marjory. 

“Yes. Itis hardly possible to believe ; 
but the notice came this morning. They 
say his poor wife is almost out of her mind ; 
aad, to make matters worse, he has been 
drinking hard all day and is threatening all 
manner of things.” 

“ Can nothing be done?” asked Marjory. 

She knew what ejectment meant to an 
Irish farmer. 

“Nothing that I know of. Your father 
Says that it is of no use writing to Captain 
Tredennick, that he did not answer his last 
letter.” 

“ He does not know how bad things are.” 

“Whose fault is it he does not know? 
Marjory, I thought you were the last per- 
Son to excuse such things. No, he cares 


for nothing but his pleasure; and he is less 
likely to think of us now, for Barton was 
telling me this morning that he is to be 
married to some great Devonshire heiress. 
They have been engaged for years.” 

Joe Musters was considered one of the 
kindest of men; he would have goue out of 
his way to save any one pain; but surely 
his mad jealousy made him cruel this once. 

Marjory’s face had become white even to 
the lips. The two splashed on in silence 
for some minutes. 

Engaged for years! It was not true, — 
it could not be true! The girl’s blood 
seemed to have turned cold. She scarcely 
heard Joe Musters speaking again until he 
took her hand at the rectory-gate. 

“ Marjory, will you give me a word of 
hope now? I have waited patiently.” 

“If you waited a hundred years, it would 
be all the same, —I should never care for 
you!” cried the girl fiercely. 

Poor little Marjory, she almost felt as if 
she hated this man, who would kave done 
anything to win a smile from her. 

“It is not true. How dare he say it? O 
Roger, my love, my love!” she sobbed in 
her bare little bedroom that night. 

It would not have comforted her if she 
could have looked at that minute into the 
pleasant drawing-room at Tredennick Man- 
or, where Rosamond Carrhlion and Roger 
Tredennick had been busy all the evening 
practicing songs for an amateur concert, 
talking a good deal of pleasant nonsense, 
and altogether making themselves exceed- 
ingly comfortable ; while stately Mrs. Tred- 
ennick leaned back on her cushions, think- 
ing how perfectly they suited each other, 
and how fortunate it was that Roger had 
secured such a musical wife. He had 
= up that foolish idea of going to Ire- 

d too. 

It was rather a shock to her when, on the 
second morning afterward, her son lounged 
into her morning-room with, — 

“Mother, I] am going up to London to- 
night. I must run over to Ireland. I find 
that Bartoa has been going it a little too 
hard with the tenants, and that they are all 
in a wild state. I must run over for a little 
and quiet them.” 

He said nothing about a pitiful little note 
from Marjory which had just come by the 
Irish mail, written in her anguish of heart, 
but only begging him to keep his promise 
and come. He had had a letter from his 
agent too, telling of the state of the country 
and recommending his presence; but that of 
itself would not have weighed much with 
him. 

Though Mrs. Tredennick was used to 
her son’s sudden changes of mind, her 
breath was rather taken away this time. 
“Roger, is it safe? Is it necessary?” 
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she remonstrated ; but she did not attempt 
to oppose him, — she had never done that 
ali his life. “Rosamond will think it so 
strange, Roger, to leave when she is here.” 

Miss Carrhlion did think it strange, and 
was secretly rather disgusted; but she re- 
ceived the news with much outward indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Are you going to the clergyman’s where 
= were fore, Captain Tredennick? 

t me see. Did you not say there was a 
daughter? What is she like? Is she at 
ali presentable? I suppose she has a 
frightful brogue, says ‘ shure,’ and all that 
kind of thing?” inquired she sweetly at 
luncheon. 

“She is an exceedingly nice girl, very 
prefly and clever; I think she would pass 
muster anywhere.” 

Captain Roger spoke a little more warm- 
y than the occasion required, and Miss 

arrhlion made a mental note of the fact. 
He said nothing to his mother, — there was 
hardly time, — and it would be confoundedly 
awkward with “that girl” in the house, he 
reasoned. Better wait, and he would write; 
it would give her time to get over his an- 
nouncement before he saw her again, and 
save a scene. Dear little Marjory, how 
glad she would be to see him! 

A few days after this, one bitterly cold 
afternoon, old Mrs. Green might have been 
seen making her way up the rectory avenue 
to see “ the young lady.” 

Marjory was ina state of perfect happi- 
ness; for had not Roger written that he 
would arrive that very evening 7 the seven- 
o’clock train? and had not her father gone 
to meet him? She brought the poor old 
woman into the warm, cozy study, made her 
sit down, and prepared herself to hear a list 
of grievances ; but old Betty was mysterious 
and solemn. 
was close, and lowered her voice to a whis- 

“It ’s a word for your own ear, Miss 
ree! td honey, for you ’ve always been the 
good lady to me, — Heaven reward ye! — 
and he ’s a mighty handsome, pleasant- 
spoken young gentleman. I ’d sorry 
any harm shouid come to bim. He means 
well, but he does n’t know the difference, 
and the boys is very fierce agin him!” 

“ Speak out, Betty. Whatis it? What 
harm is coming to him?” 

And Betty told, with suppressed excite- 
ment and in many words, how “the boys” 
had planned to shoot the captain that even- 
ing as he came through Balla Wood. 

“JT heard it all, miss, dear, but it ’s as 
much as me life is worth to tell ye. Ye see 
they are mighty angered at Pat Bryant be- 
ing put out of his little place this hard 
weather, with his sick wife and little childer. 
But the captain was always a kind gentle- 


She lookedto see if the dooft: 


man to me, and maybe, Miss Marjory, you 
or his riverence would think of something 
to save him from his death tonight.” 

Marjory shuddered. 

“Oh, why did you not come before? 
What shall I do?” 

“Iwas up in the morning, and ye were 
out; and the boys have a suspicion of me, 
miss, I think. I was afeared to come be. 
fore. You ‘ll give me your word, Miss 
Marjory, not to mention me name? They 
*d murther me.” 

“Yes, yes; only go and give me time to 
think!” 

The old woman’s caution and craft made* 
Marjory grow faint. In her mind it was 
not very much of a sin to shoot an unpopu 
lar landlord; only a little womanly liking 
and admiration for Roger’s handsome face 
had moved her to interfere. 

Left to herself, Marjory stood for a min- 
ute to think and offer up a wild prayer. 

“O Heaven, I brought him over; help 
me now to save him!” 

What should she do? Her father had 
driven in early; there was no man about 
the place whom she dared trust. Would 
Joe Musters go for her? And then she re 
membered having heard that he too had 
gone into town that morning. There vas 
no time to be lost. She must go herself, 
reach the cross-roads beyond Balla Wood 
before they did, and send them round the 
other way. Swiftly and silently she 
changed her dress for a walking one, put on 
— cloak, and drew the hood over her 
ace. 

It was bitterly cold, with a driving sleet, 
and the dusk fast closingin. She met noone 
but an old woman, whotold long afterward 
how she thought it was a ghost speeding by 
her in the dim light. The darkness came 
On and the rain fell heavier, but still the 
\btave little woman struggled on. Balla 
Wood was five good miles away, and she 
must be through it before half-past seven. 

“ My love! my love| O Heaven! help me 
to save him!” was all her cry. 

At another time she would have been 
afraid of the long stretch of dark road be- 
tween the pines, and the close brushwood, 
where perhaps even now the murderers 
were hiding; but there was another fear at 
her heart this evening. Breathless and 
panting, she reached the cross-roads at 
last. 

Thank Heaven, she was in time! And 
none too soon! She could hear in the dis- 
tance the long swinging trot of their old 
mare, and presently the lamps came in 
sight. Marjory, with her little remaining 
strength, ran forward 

“ Stop, — oh, stop !” she cried. 

“Good heavens, Marjory! Is it you? 
What brings you here?” 
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It was Joe Muster’s voice, and he was 
alone. He sprang to the ground beside 
her. There was no one else to come. 

“Where is he, Joe? Is he safe? They 
are to shoot him!” 

“ He is gone round the far road with your 
father. I ient them my trap. I heard a 
rumor of this in Killcock today, and I 
thought it safer. Marjory, you are soaking ; 
ou will kill yourself! It has been too 
much for you. We must get home quick- 
hy.” 
“Very carefully and tenderly he wrapped 
up the trembling girl, whose bravery had all 
broken down now that the danger was 
over. 

“ And, after all, it is you who have saved 
him, not I,” she sighed regretfully. “I 
only tried.” 

“Do you love him so much, little Mar- 
4 ry >” 

“I would die for him!” said Marjory 
softly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


H* LF an hour afterward, Joe Musters car- 
ried a little senseless figure up the rec- 
tory stairs, and a sad group collected round 
Marjory’s little white bed. The shot meant 
for Captain Tredennick had done its work 
in the tender, loving girl’s heart. Joe Mus- 
ters told how he had driven as quickly as 
he could through Balla Wood, with no 
thought of danger, — how, halt way through, 
in the darkest part of the wvod, there had 
been a sudden report and a little cry from 
Marjory, — how he had held her up and driv- 
en home at fuli speed; but she had never 
ga again. She was to die for her 
ve, 
"On one side of the bed knelt the old rec- 
tor, praying Heaven to have mercy on him 
and spare his only child. Roger Treden- 
nick stood on the other, feeling that he 
would give everything he was possessed of 
to call back the life-blood to the white face. 
Joe Musters, set and stern, went up and 
down the house. She was all the world to 
him; and yet with him, and in a measure 
through his fault, she had met her death; 
and now she would depart without giving 
him another word or look! This thought 
drove him back again to the girl’s room. 
She was now moaning and moving uneasily. 
“Marjory, my little love, my darling, 
won’t you look at me? Open your eyes, 
Marjory!” prayed Captain redennick 
wildly. “ Marjory, Marjory!” 
_ And, hearing the voice she loved, Mar- 
Jory slowly opened her soft, brown eyes, 
. a tender, loving smile lit up her white 
ace. 


“Roger, it is you; 1 knew you would 


come, though he said you would not. You 
did not forget me, Roger?” 

“My love, | never forgot you! I will 
never leave you again, my precious little 
darling!” 

“You will think of me a little when I am 
dead, Roger,” the sweet voice wenton. “It 
is better as it is; 1 was not fit for you, 
dear.” 

“ Marjory, you will break my heart.” 

“ You will be good to the people ; prom- 
ise me, Roger. It is getting so dark, and I 
am so tired. Kiss me, love. It is cold and 
dark under the beeches tonight. You do 
love me, Roger?” 

“ As my own lifel You will not leave me, 
Marjory?” 

In those terrible few minutes, watching 
the departure of the girl who had given her 
life for his, Roger ‘Tredennick’s whole na- 
ture changed. 

Once again she opened her eyes and 
stretched a feeble little hand to her father’s 
white head. 

“ Poor papa, — poor papa! I would bea 
better daughter to you if | could live.” 

The old man’s voice was choked with 
sobs. 

“ My child, you were always good.” 

“ Where is Joe ? Poor Joe! Don’t fret 
for me. Iam so sorry; I could not help it; 
but you will forgive me row. Roger, hold 
me. Papa, will you pray?” 

Her voice was getting feebler, and with 
the last words of the commendatory prayer, 
her gentle spirit passed away. 


Marjory Creaghe herself is gone, but she 
lives in the memories of ail who knew her. 
“Miss Marjory” is a household word in 
every cottage in Coolkenno, and the sad 
story of her death is told to every stranger. 
Her grave in the mossy churchyard is kept 
bright with flowers, and women whisper to 
each other the reason why Mr. Musters has 
never married. 

He and the rector were constantly to- 
gether until within a year of his daughter’s 
death the old man followed her. 

Pat Bryant and one or two of the other 
“boys ” disappeared from Coolkenno after 
the night. Of course every one drew their 
own conclusions; but there was no actual 
evidence, and, if old Mrs. Green knew 
whose was the hand that fired the shot, she 
kept ker own counsel. 

Captain Tredennick has never forgotten 
his death-bed promise to his sweet, lost 
love. He wrote to his mother, telling her 
everything ; and Marjory, dead, was loved 
by that mother as she would hardly have 
been living. 

Through that spring the captain lived 
amongst his tenantry, and tried to gain their 
liking in real earnest, 
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By him was put up the memorial window 
in the little church, — “ She hath done what 
she could.” And, as he kneels there Sun- 
day after Sunday, he prays that he may 
prove himself some day worthy of her 
great love. 


It is the fifth anniversary of that sad 
March day, and the morning post has 
brought Joe Musters an American letter, — 
a few, heart-broken words of confession 
and sorrow scrawled on his death-bed by 
Pat Bryant, and inclosed in a letter from 
the clergyman who attended him. 


“He died in the greatest penitence, and 
begged me with his last breath to send 
them to you and tell you he would rather 
sr die than hurt a hair of Miss Marjory’s 

ead. 


The tears come into the strong man’s 
eyes as he reads. With such men to love 
once is to love always; and Marjory’s mem- 
ory is fresh and green in the honest, simple 
heart. He is not one to talk much of what 
he feels, but for her sake the old Mill-house 
will never have a mistress. 


“ How she would have liked to see it!” 
is always his thought, looking round at the 
change, — pleasant cottages, prosperous. 
looking farms, and well-tilled fields, in place 
of ruinous cabins and uncultivated ground, 
All this did not come at once, but through 
much patience and perseverance. For Mar. 
jory’s sake, Captain Tredennick lived and 
worked in Coolkenno, and is now the most 
popular landlord in the county! Truly the 
little country girl did not live her life in 
vain. 

The four years that have passed have not 
weakened Roger’s love and sorrow. To 
him this March brings sad memories; but 
old Mrs. Tredendick has not yet given up 
the hope of seeing her son happy before 
she dies, —and she probably will, for he 
would do much to please his mother. 

Rosamond Carrhlion is still, unmarried, 
and he knows that is is for his sake she is 
so. She would make a good mistress of his 
fine old house, and he would not be other 
than a good husband ‘to her; but the first, 
fresh, deep love of his heart is buried un- 
der the primrose-covered grave in Coolken- 
vo churchyard. Marjory Creaghe, dead, 
need fear no rival, 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR READERS. 


The December number of BALLov’s MAGAZINE will contain the last installment of 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” which has found such favor at the hands of our readers, 
and has been generally commended by the press of the country. We are now able to in- 
form all who have followed the fortunes of the heroine and hero, that the story will be 
published in book form in the month of September, by the enterprising firm of DE WoLFE, 
FiskE & Co., No. 365 Washington Street, Boston. It will be issued in an attractive form, 
elegantly bound, printed on heavy, tinted paper, and sold at $1.50 per volume. We shall 
be able to forward it, postpaid, for that sum to all who favor us with their orders; or we 
will send BALLOu’s MAGAZINE for the coming year, and the book, also, for only $2.50, 
both postpaid. We hope that thousands will take advantage of this offer, and send in 
their orders at once, so that they can be filled without delay. 

The January number of BALLOv’s will contain the first part of a new story fromthe pen © 
of Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMES, entitled “On LAND AND SEA, OR CALIFORNIA IN THE 
YEARS 1843, ’44 AND ’45,” and will show some of the hardships and pleasures of a young 
sailor’s life, during a three-years’ cruise on a strange coast. Mr. THOMES was hide- 
droghing during that time, and saw much of California and its principal people, and he 
relates his adventures in his usual candid and free-and-easy manner, and paints the coun- 
try as he found it, long before it was annexed to the United States. We trust our readers 
will find the biography an interesting one, for there is some sea, much land, a little love- 
making, and many adventures, It will be handsomely illustrated. 

THomes & TALBOT. 
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The Etiquette of Courts 


A BROKEN brooch, a mislaid ring, 

A heap of foamy lace, 

A ribbon bright, a crimping pin, — 
Is not a thing in place ? 

A slipper warm in the pressing foot, 
Its mate— where hidden now? 

A tiny bow, a little glove, — 

Rent in the palm, I vow! 


A thimble ’neath the rocker crushed, 
A thread of wool and floss, 
A pretty bit of Kensington, 
Half finished ferns and moss, 
A ballad new, a bit of verse, 
A problem half wrought out, 
A map half traced, — the tasks, I think, 
Left girlie in a pout. 


) Across the hall, the sciences 
And games are worse than mixed: 
T surely think my little lad 
Has his room nicely fixed, 
A Virgil leaning crazily 
Against a ball-club there, 
And nearly half a pound of twine 
Is hanging on a chair. 


Avesvrn, Inprana, 1883. 


4 MORNING'S WORK, 


BY MRS. B. F. CULBERTSON. 


An algebra, — the lesson-place 

« Kept by a peanut-shell, — 

A strap and ring, an apple-core, 
A shoe-lace and a bell, 

A collar soiled, a crumpled tie, 
A cap crushed in a ball, 

A wicker cage but half complete, — 
I wonder is this all? 


A pair of skates, a crumpled note, — 
Who ever would have thought ! 

The precious scamp! ’t is such a scrawl, 
And signed, “‘ Yours ever, Dot.” 

And who, in wonder, may “ Dot” be? 
I thought him shy of girls: 

I never thought he ’d know if they 
Wore wigs of tow or curls. 


Ah me! I pause to think, erewhile, 
How strange it all weuld seem 
If ever there should come a time — 
But, pshaw! I must not dream, 
Better gather all the tnnkets up, 

And put each in its place, 
Than have a home all orderly, 
Yet miss each darling face. 


: AN old custom of the Spanish court re- 
—_ that when a baby 1s born in the 

royai family, it shall be officially announced 
that a ‘* vigorous ” infant has come into the 
world. The Queen of Spain having become 
the mother of a sickly child which lived 
only two hours, the Court Fournal chroni- 
cled the birth and death in the usual way, — 


“Her Majesty was delivered at three 
o'clock of a vigorous infant, who died at 
ve, 


The Epoca of Madrid lately reported that 
the town-council of Seville, having had an 
interview with Alfonso XII., “kissed the 
feet of His Majesty, and withdrew.” It is 


THE ETIQUETTE OF COURTS. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


not to be supposed that the councillors act- 
ually went down on all-fours and kissed the 
kings’s boots as if he were the Pope; but 
etiquette demanded that they should be said 
tohave done so, because a town-council 
does not stand on the same level of dignity 
as the Cortes, whose members are sup- 
posed to kiss hands when they take leave, 
The three letters B.S. P. (deso suz fids), 
which mean “I kiss your feet,” are still used 
by gentleman in Spain when signing letters 
addressed to ladies, and by subjects to their 


ji king. The letters B. S. M. (deso sus manos), 


which are used by men writing to men, and 
by ladies to ladies, would seem too cavalier 
from gentleman to a Jady, and downright im- 
pertinence trom a subject to his sovereign, 
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One of the chief reasons of the Duke 
d’Aosta’s unpopularity during the brief reign 
which he closed with a voluatary abdication, 
was, that he would take no ey to stud 
the complicated etiquette of the Escurial, 
but sought to introduce @simple man- 
ners in a country where even beggars 
drape themselves proudly in their tat- 
tered mantles and address one another as 
“Sefior Caballero.” He one day told a 
muleteer, with whom he had stopped to talk 
on acountry road under a broiling sun, to 
put on his hat; forgetting that by the fact of 
ordering a subject to cover himself in the 
royal presence, he created him a Grandee. 
Marshal Prim, who was standing by, hastily 
knocked the muleteer’s head-dress out of 
his hand, and set his foot upon it, at the 
same time offering the man some gold; but 
the muleteer, who was mortally offended, 
spurned the money; and a few days later, 
when Prim was assassinated, a rumor was cir- 
culated among the people—but without 
truth it seems — that the mortified individu- 
al who had narrowly missed becoming a 
Grandee was an accessory tothecrime. On 
another occasion King Amadeo inconsider- 
ately addressed a groom of his in the second 
person singular as ¢#. Happily the man 
was an Italian; for, as a court chamberlain 
represented to His Majesty, a Spaniard 
spoken to with this familiarity might have 
elaimed that the monarch had dubbed him 
cousin, —that is, had ennobled him. An- 
other thing which the much-worried Italian 
Prince had to learn was that a Spanish king 
must not sign any letter to a subject with any 
friendly or complimentary formula, but must 
simply write, Yo Rey (“I the King”). 

Etiquette is the code of rules by which 
great people keep lesser ones in proper re- 
spect. Prince Bismarck when a boy was re- 
buked by his father for speaking of the king 
as “Fritz.” “Learn to speak reverently of 
His Majesty,” said the old Squire of Varzin, 
“ and you will grow accustomed to think of 
him with veneration.” Young Bismarck laid 
thse advice to heart, and to this day the great 
Chancellor always lowers his tone and as- 
sumes a grave worshipful look when he al- 
ludes to the Kaiser. Ifa message is brought 
to him from the Emperor by word of mouth 
ve in writing he stands up to receive it. 
When 2 wedding takes place at the Prussian 
court it is the practice for all the state dig- 
nitaries to form a candle-procession, — that 
is to say, that ministers, chamberlains, high- 
stewards, take each a silver candlestick 
with a lighted taper in their hands, and con- 
duct the bride and bridegroom round the ball: 
room, where the guests are assembled, and 
thence into the Throne-room, where the pair 
do homage to the sovereign. At ‘be first 
royal wedding which occurred after the Chaa 
cellor had been promoted to the dignity of 


Prince and Highness, Bismarck failed to ap. 
pear in the candle-procession, and court 
gossips wo concluded that he now 
thought himself too great a man to take part 
in asemi-menial ceremony. The truth was, 
however, that the Chancellor had been seized 
with a sudden attack of gout; and at the 
next wedding he was careful to silence aii 
carpers by carrying his candle bravely like 
other ministers. 

Prince Gortschakoff was always equally 
careiul to observe the minutest poirts of et- 
iquette in his relations with the late Czar 
and the imperial family. Lord Dufferin, 
asking him whether the Porseret’s cold was 
better, was rather startled to hear him ans- 
wer in a reverent voice, with his head bent 
and his eyes half closed, “ His Majesty 
has deigned to feel better this morning.” 
The Duke de Morny said of Gortschakoff 
that he seemed to purr when he talked of 
any Creature at court, “ even of the Grand 
Duchess Olga’s monkey.” But possibly this 
imperturbable obsequiousness is appreci- 
ated by the rulers of this earth, for 
Gortschakoff remained prime-minister 


throughout the whole of the late Emperor’s 


reign. 

The etiquette as to the precedency of am- 
bassadors at court was happily settled once 
and for all by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, which decided that ambassadors and 
ministers were to take rank by seniority ac- 
cording to the dates of their appointments. 
By courtesy, however, the representative of 
the Pope is always allowed to hold the first 
place in the diplomatic body and to act as 
its spokesman. Before 1815, the wrangles 
between envoys about precedency were in- 
cessant, and the servants of teal legations 
very often came to blows and blood-shed- 
ding to determine whose coach should go 
first ina state pageant. In 1818 the French 
artist Isabey having been commissioned to 
paint a picture of the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, was sorely exercised in grouping 
his plenipotentiaries so as to offena none of 
them. He was particularly perplexed in 
settling who was to be the central figure of 
the picture. Prince Talleyrand, the repre- 
sentative of France, insisted on having the 
place of honor; and Isabey, as a French- 
man, desired togiveittohim. On the other 
hand, the arbiter of the Congress was the 
Duke of Wellington; and Isabey, being a 
conscientious worker, wanted his picture to 
be historically as well as artistically correct. 
At last he hit the really happy thought of 
putting Talleyrand in the centre of the 

roup, while making him and all other plen- 
ipotentiaries face toward the door to greet 
the Duke of Wellington, who was walking 
in. Nowadays, diplomatists, though no !ong- 
er so touchy about the places they are to fill 
at banquets and pictures, still hold tightly to 
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some privileges which are hardly in keeping 
with the spirit of the age. Not only envoys 
themselves, but their servants, are free from 
arrest in the countries where they reside, 
and an assault committed on an envoy’s ser- 
vant is regarded as an injury done to the en- 
‘voy himself. It was only fourteen years ago 
that Baron Turgot, beiny French minister to 
Madrid, wrote indignantly to his govern- 


“| have this day received a kick in the 
back of my servant.” 

The servant had been molested during the 
riots that followed the overthrow of Isabella 

II; but an apology and fine were demanded 

tty much as if the minister himself had 
kicked. 

It is in consequence of the minute et- 
iquette which regulates the intercourse of 
crowned heads with one another, that sov- 
ereigns when they pay private visits to other 
states are said to travel incognito. By do- 
ing this, they avoid the pompous receptions, 
the firing of guns, and so forth, to which 
they would have to submit if they journeyed 
under their proper titles. When the Queen 
goes to the continent, she is called Duchess 
of Lancaster, and foreign dignitaries who ap- 
proach her are expected not to address her 
as Your Majesty. This rule of etiquette is 
not always observed; but those who think 
that they are doing honor to the Queen by 
transgressing it are quite mistaken; for to 
ignore a sovereign’s incognito is to be guilty 
of a piece of rudeness which would be 
promptly resented if committed by any per- 
son who was supposed to be in a position to 
know better. It makes an enormous differ- 
ence to equerries, ladies-in-waiting, and 
maids of honor, whether they are traveling 
with a Ducehss or a Queen. A Queen 
must not be spoken to unless she first 
speaks, and persons ought not to speak to 
one another in her presence. Nobody can 
sit down in a room where the queen is with- 
out being requested to do so; in the open 
air, men must remain bareheaded when ad- 
dressed by Her Majesty, and must not come 
nearer than three paces to her person. All 
these rules are relaxed when the queen trav- 
els in some less august capacity, and then 
the ladies and gentlemen of her escort behave 
in her — as they would in thatof any 
other lady. 

The man who would be perfect in the 
knowledge of court-ways has a great deal to 
learn about the times and circumstances 
when he may or may not do this and that. 
Two seasons ago, during a garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace, an American couple 
caused a sensation by pressing foward and 


have done this without any great improprie- 
ty if they had met the Duchess of Lancaster 
at Nice; and indeed when the Duchess of 
Lancaster holds out her hand, it would be 
a solecism in manners to kiss it as if it were 
the hand of a queen. 

There are things in the etiquette of courts 
which may seem insignificant to most peo- 
ple, but are by no means so in the eyes of 
Princes and Princesses. Whether mourn- 
ing shall be worn during seven days or four- 
teen for the ruler of a neighboring state; 
whether a court may wear mourning for two 
or three Princes concurrently, or whether 
each must be honored with a separate term 
of mourning — are questions which cannot 
always be settled withont creating a little 
soreness. Thecustom of cumulative mourn- 
ing has had to be adopted because the reign- 
ing families of Enrope now forma very large 
clan, all of whose members are more or less 
connected with one another by marriage, so 
that kings and courtiers wonld have tu wear 
black nearly all the year round if they 
mourned for all their deceased relations, 
Accordingly, it is not usual to take official 
notice of a royal death until the formal an- 
nouncement of it has been made by an en- 
voy ; and when several deaths have occurred, 
it is arranged that different envoys shall all 
present their motificatioé de décés on the 
same day. 

The pettiest Princes are of course those 
who are most liable to take offence if any 
customary mark of respectis omitted toward 
them. One of these visiting Windsor, was 
observed to be very sorrowful, not to say. 
sulky. Sir Charles Phipps, who was the 
Queen’s Secretary at the time, and who was 
always very attentive to see that the guests 
at the Castle were well pleased, asked one 
of the Prince’s suite what was the matter 
with His Highness. It turned out that H. 
S. H. was miserable because when Her 
Majesty received him, he had not seen her 
wearing the insignia of an ‘Jrder for ladies 
which he had created. The reason of this 
was that, by some oversight, the box con- 
taining the insignia had been left at Balmo- 
ral. But the Queen, with her usual kind- 
ness of heart and strict regard for all the 
courtesies of her station, at once ordered 
thata telegram should be sent to Garrard’s, 
the court jeweler’s; and in the course of a 
few hours she received a new star and rib- 
bon, which she wore at dinner that evening. 
The fact that Her Majesty should have been 
so careful to avoid giving the slightest cause 
of offence to a Prince of no very high stand- 
ing shows that, at court, etiquette has to be 
studied as assiduously as a science, and prac- 


Shaking the gout hand. They might 


ticed almost as devoutly as a religion. 
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THE O’BRADYS’ CELEBRATION. 
A FOURTH-OF-FULY STORY.» 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HE O’Bradys were born in the “ould 

country,” excepting Micky and little 
Tom and the baby, but if you think that 
_they felt any the less patriotic on that ac- 
count when the Fourth of July came round, 
you are very much mistaken. 

They were a very fine were the O’Bra- 
dys. Mr. Patrick O’Brady, “ the faither,” as 
they all called him, was the driver of a city 
wagon, a steady, industrious man, who nev- 
er tasted “a dthrap of the crathur,” but 
carried every penny of his earnings home to 
his wife. Mrs. O’Brady, although she had 
a large brood of children, found time to doa 
bit of washing and “foine starchin’” that 
brought her in many an honest penny. 
Dennis, the oldest son of the O’Brady fam- 
ily, was a letter carrier, in a light-blue suit 
with brass buttons. Think of it! Each 
one of the O’Bradys called him “ me Din- 
nis,” and was as proud of him as if he were 
the president. Father and mother O’Brady 
had worked hard and denied themselves 
much to give Dennis an “ edjication.” 
Dennis had been to the high school! But 
they were now more than repaid by the 
pride they took in him. Dennis was a good 
boy and never squandered any of his time or 
money in “foolichtness,” as his mother 
was often heard proudly to declare. 

Biddy, who came next in age, was parlor- 
maid in a fine mansion “fornist” the 
Public Garden, as the O’Bradys said. 
Dennis wanted Biddy to stay at home and 
% live like a lady but for a bit of sewing or 
the like o’ that,” but Biddy liked her place, 
-, and she and the nursery girl, Nora Driscoll, 

were great friends, and had good times to- 
gether. It happened that the fine house 
-“ forninst” the Public Garden was on Den- 
nis’s route, and Biddy would often run to 
the door to receive the letters, — but oftener 
it was Nora Driscoll who ran to the door 
when Dennis appeared. You may not see 
how that has anything to do with the 
O’Bradys’ Fourth-of-July celebration, but it 
has. The other O’Bradys were Bart and 
Timothy, aged fifteen and thirteen, respec 
tively, Mary Ann who was twelve, and 
Micky, Tom, and the baby, who were dis- 
tinguished from the others by being “ born 
Yankees,” although they had “a burr under 
their tongues” like the rest. The baby, 
who had especially distinguished herself by 


coming into the world on the Fourth of 
July, had a brogue that was wonderful to 
hear. She was, as her father proudly de 
clared, “the biggest Irishman iv em all.” 

They had another reason beside patriot 
ism for celebrating the Fourth of Jul » you 
perceive, — it was the baby’s birthday. 

The O’Bradys lived in Tide Alley, and 
being so thrifty they had asnug littie house 
to themselves, and from the window they 
could see across some great wharves, a bit 
of the blue ocean, and a glimpse of the sun- 
rise and the sunset. Tide Alley was crowd. 
ed and dusty and grimy, being surrounded 
by warehouses and coal-wharves, and the 
O’Bradys were are talking of moving, 
but the “ bit house all to themselves,” and 
the breath of sea air, which made it de- 
lightfully cool in summer, were very strong 
attractions, and the few neighbors that they 
had were “ dacent and quiet,” so they stayed 
on. 

Ever since St. Patrick’s day the O’Bradys, 
small and great, had been looking forward 
to the Fourth of July. They all worked 
hard; Bart and Timothy did a thriving 
business in newspapers, out of school hours, 
Micky was a shavings merchant, and Mary 
Ann minded Mrs. Shaughnessy’s twins, 
next door, while she carried her sewing to 
the shop, and old Katty McGrath’s candy- 
shop while she went to the hospitals to try 
to find her daughter; even Tom, who was 
only seven, did errands and kept the baby 
from turning summersaults off thew harves, 
which was no slight undertaking, as the 
baby was a young person of courage and 
will and had ong before made up her mind 
to seek a watery grave. ; 

It was no wonder that they looked for- 
ward longingly to a holiday. St. Patrick's 
Day had been rather disappointing, although 
“the faither” had marched in the grand 
prrceeien of a temperance society, with a 

eautiful green badge upon his coat, and 
they had all, down to the baby, a bit of 
green ribbon to wear, and Micky had been 
the leader of a procession with green and 
gold banners. It rained, and Micky’s pro 
cession got into a fight, and the baby swak 
lowed her green ribbon, with the brass-but- 
ton that fastened it, and had to have the 
doctor, and some rough boys came into 
Katty McGrath’s candy-shop while Mary 
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Ann was minding it, and ran off with some 
corn-balls and candy. Besides all that, 
Johnny Lane, a bad boy who lived in Tide 
Alley, called them “ paddies.” They did n’t 
mind that, generally, but Micky thought it 
was n’t proper for an Irishman to allow him- 
self to called names on St. Patrick’s 
Day, so he attempted to thrash Johnny 
Lane. But Johnny Lane was, unhappily, 
larger than he, and the results of the engage- 
ment were not exactly what Micky had ex- 
pected. 

And, any way, they could n’t quite be- 
lieve that “ St. Patrick was as good a man 
as the Fourth of July,” as their father de- 
clared. There was a great deal more fun on 
the Fourth of July. For at least a month 
beforehand they talked of what they should 
do to celebrate. They meant to have a 
plenty of things to make a noise with, as a 
matter of course; an unlimited number of 
fire-crackers and torpedoes was indispensa- 
ble to the proper celebration of the day, 
and Micky and Tom were determined to 
have each of them a fish-horn, — there were 
no vulgar prejudices against fish-horns in 
Tide Alley. But beyond making a racket 
they had not decided what was to ve done. 
They were all waiting to know what Dennis 
was going to do; although Dennis was a 
handsome man, now, and when he was 
dressed up you would n’t know him from 
“a foine jintleman ” as his mother often re- 
marked, he “was n’t the b’y to think of 
rete a good time his lone.” He would n’t 
go off with the girls and young men of his 
acquaintance and forget or be ashamed of 
his own family. “Sorraa bitivit!” You 
could trust “me Dinnis” for taking them all 
along with him, wherever he went. 

But it was only three days before the 
Fourth, and not a word had Dennis said 
about it, and the hearts of the O’Bradys 
were troubled. There was the Common to 
go to, with music and a crowd, — every one 
of the O’Bradys dearly loved a crowd, — 
with Punches and Judys, and all sorts of de- 
lightful shows, with stands where one could 
regale one’s self with peanuts and slices of 
coacoanut and pink lemonade, and there 
were fireworks in the evening. But they 
had been there on a good many Fourths of 
July, and now that Dennis had got to be 
such a great man they did n’t know but he 
might have thought of something different. 

ho should come down to Tide Alley, 
on that very day, —three days before the 
Fourth, — but Biddy. 

“It’s broke me hairt is intoirely !” she 
announced, as she opened the door. Biddy 
was very fat and rosy, and her face was al- 
ways broadened with smiles; she was the 
very personification of jollity, and they all 
thought it must be something very bad in- 
deed that could break Biddy’s heart. “Oh, 


it "s the foine plan Dinnis and me is afther 
makin’ forthe Fourth, and now I ’m afraid 
it’s kilt intoirely!” 

“ There, now, Biddy darlint, ye "ll tell us 
what it was!” cried all the O’Bradys in 
chorus, while Biddy sighed and groaned, 
and fanned herself with her pocket hand- 


-kerchief. 


“ It’s in the stameboat down to —— Bache 
he was go'n’ to take yees all, and mesilf and 
Nora as well, where there ’s rocks, and 
bands plavin’ and dancin’ and shows, the 
iligantest time yees iver seen, and home 
agin be moonlight, and himself payin’ ivery 
cintiv the expinse! And theconvayniantest 
occasion for it yees can consave, wid the 
masther and misthress and all gone aif for 
the summer. lavin’ mesilf and Nora to pit 
the house to rights, and folly next wake. 
And sure now what ’s happened but the 
faver, — bad cess til it!— where they ’re 
gone, and the childer, Master Wint’rop and 
Miss Ethel, sint back wid a missage to 
Nora, sayin’ to mind they enj’y thimsilves, 
but kape ’em out iv harrums way the Fourth. 
And Nora havin’ a conscience that tinder 
she ’s afther thinkin’ it would n’t be 
kapin’ ’em out iv harrums way to take ’em 
along wid us!” 

“ Sure what harrum would we do ’em?” 
said Timothy. “We would n’t pit a finger 
on til ’em.” 

“It would be quare to have ’m wid the 
loikes iv us,” said Bart meditatively. 

“TI seen ’em once,” said Micky proudly; 
“ and ’em havin’ gowld-colored hair hangin’ 
down behind and intil their eyes in front. 
And there was ribbins on the b’y.” 

Micky’s tone savored ecg? of con- 
tempt when he mentioned the “ ribbins.” 

“ He don’t have ribvins on him now, be- 
in’ a big b’y,” said Biddy. “Both the 
childer wears plain clothes, though iv soorse 
they don’t be made like common childers’ 
clothes. It is not haird childer to manage 
they are, barrin’ they wants their own way, 
and it ’s a foine time they d have go’n’ along 
wid us. Sure, as I says to Nora, it would 
be do’n’ what the misthress is afther sayin’, 
jist,—lave ’em enj’y themselves and kape’ em 
out of harrums way. But Nora she says 
folks would think it quare to see ’em wid 
the loikes iv us, and maybe the misthress 
would n’t like it.” 

“ Why can’t we go without Nora?” asked 
Bart. 

“ Sure ye know it ’s spairkin’ they are, — 
Dinnis and Nora; an’ it’s not the loikes iv 
Dinnis would go on a picnic widout his 
swatehairt!” said Biddy reproachfully. 

At this information Tom and the baby 
set up a doleful hdwling, having a vague 
idea that they were guing to be robbed of 
—e and even Mary Ann became tear- 
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“ The foolichtness iv them childer is be- 
yant belief!” exclaimed Biddy. “Is it a 
servant til the loikes iv yees that ye think a 
foine b’y loike Dinnis af be his life long? 
Sure ye ’d betther mind yerselves or he ’Il 
not takes yees til the Fourth of July at all 
at all!” 

At this threat Tom and the baby ceased 
to howl, with astonishing suddenness, and 
Mary Ann wiped her eyes, privately, on the 
back of Biddy’s shawl. 

“It may be that Dinnis wid the coaxin’ 

ways iv him, and mesilf wid me argymints, 
will git Nora’s consint to take the childer 
an’ go, so yees may as well have your Sun- 
day clothes ready, an’ a bit iv a lunch so 
that Dinnis won’t be kilt intoirely wid the 
expinse iv so many,” remarked Biddy. 
* Sure there do bea dale iv us altogeth- 
er,” said Mrs. O’Brady. “An’ mesilf 
thinkin’ we ought to ask me firrust cousin, 
ould Katty McGrath, to go wid us, for may 
be a bit iv an excoorshin would be aifther 
takin’ ould Katty’s mind off her troubles, an’ 
kape her out iv the crazy hoose a while 
longer.” 

“Sure Dinnis is not the b’y to begrudge a 
thrifle iv expinse for ould Katty, the poor 
crathur!” said Biddy. 

“ And Katty would take a basket iv pea- 
nut candy along wid her, and it ’s mesilf 
would he'p her sell it an’ pay me own ex- 
pinses !” said Mary Ann. 

Her father often said that “ Mary Ann 
and Micky was the business men iv the 
family, sure.” 

“ Ye ’d betther wait till ye see whether ye 
get go’n’ at all at all !” 

And with this discouraging remark Biddy 
took herself off. 

But when Dennis came home that night 
ke looked so happy that they felt sure 
things were all right, and they soon coaxed 
out of him the information that Nora had 
consented, and they were ali going on the 
steamer to ——— Beach on the Fourth of 


uly. 
Then the little O’Bradys almost went 


wild. If you had never been on board a 
steamboat or seen a beach in your life you 
might be able to realize how they felt. 
They gave vent to their feelings in summer- 
saults and war-whoops until their mother 
“shooed” them outof-doors, as if they 
were chickens, because she could n’t endure 
the noise. 

After she had turned them out she did 
not stay in to enjoy the quiet, but threw her 
shawl over her head and went to old Katty 
McGrath’s “ bit shop.” 

Katty made famous peanut candy and 
corn-balls, did a flourishing bus‘ness, and 
had a snug little pile of money in the sav- 
ings bank, but,alas! poor old Katty had 
lost her daughter, “all she had belongin’ til 


her in the wide warruld,” and was a misera- 
ble and heart-broken woman, attending to 
her business because it took her mind a 
little off her trouble, but with no pleasure in 
life. She had lost her daughter, ten years 
before, in New York, where they had both 
been very ill of fever in a tenement house, 
When Katty recovered she found that her 
daughter had been sent to a hospital, and 
when she was able to go in search of her 
she had gone from the hospital no one knew 
whither. After more than a year of vain 
searching she followed a fancied clew to 
Boston, only to be disappointed. But she 
found her “ firrust cousin,” Mrs. O’Brady, 
and took up her abode near her, and the 
O’Bradys were all very kind to her. But 
she ail spect a part of every day in search- 
ing for her daughter, chiefly in the hospit- 
als, being possessed by the idea that her 
daughter had never recovered. 

Old Katty was not eager for the Fourth-of 
July excursion,—it would take her away 
from hospitals; but she yielded to Mrs. 
O’Brady’s persuasions, on condition that 
she might take two baskets of candy and 
corn-balls with her and “do a thrifle iv 
business to occypy her mind and make her 
continted.” 

The Fourth of July came at last, and it 
came with a rattling and roaring and bang- 
ing and ringing and popping and fizzing and 
tooting, as it always came in Tide Alley. 
The dogs, with their tails between their 
legs, slunk out of the way, —only the bold- 
est emerging occasiunally to utter a defi- 
ant bark, and the cats skulked into the 
cellars. But nobody else was troubled, — 
there were no nervous people in Tide Alley. 
As for the little O’Bradys, their idea of 
perfect happiness was to have the Fourth of 
July come every day, and to be able to make 
fully their share of the noise. 

They were all up before dawn, and in 
spite of the delights of making a noise it 
did seem a long time to wait until ten 
o'clock. They could not go until that time 
because Dennis had to go, once, over his 
route to deliver letters, — how people could 
care fur such ordinary trifles as letters on 
the Fourth of July, the little O’Bradys could 
not understand, and they thought it very 
hard that Dennis should not have an entire 
holiday. 

They were all on board the steamer 
promptly at ten o'clock, “the faither” in 
his Sunday clothes, and the mother in her 
cashmere shawl—although the weather 
was very hot—with a red feather in her 
bonnet, Biddy resplendent in a new _purple- 
silk dress, and a bonnet that looked as if it 
were made of a bit of a flower-bed, and all 
the little O’Bradys as nice and neat as a 
row of new pins. Mary Ann wore a bright- 
red dress, and a sash of plaid ribbon, red 
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and yellow and green, that was almost as 
large as herself, and it was Mrs. O’Brady’s 
rivate op'nion that she was dressed much 
tter than little Ethel Montgomery, Nora’s 
charge, who had on a very plain brown 
dress, and a brown hat. Biddy had 
“ banged” Mary Ann’s hair, just like Eth- 
el’s, and Mary Ann had earring in her ears, 
while little Miss Ethel’s ears were not even 
pierced. As for young Master Winthrop 
Montgomery, Mrs. O’Brady did not think he 
ooked half as well as Micky, for he wore 
“thim quare trousers} that came only til his 
knees, as if his mother had n’t cloth enough 
to cover the legs iv him.” 

“ Dinnis looked more like a reale jintle- 
man than all the rest iv "em put together,” 
was the conclusion of the whole matter of 
appearances, to Mrs. O’Brady’s mind. 

Katty McGrath, a little, withered old 
woman, with a ruffled cap on her head in- 
stead of a bonnet, stowed herself away in a 
corner, with her two baskets, and Mary 
Ann, with an eye to business, kept near 
her. 

The little Montgomerys and the little 
O’Bradys looked askance at each other. 

There was a shrill whistle, and a ringing 
of bells, the steamboat swung slowly 
around, the band stationed on the upper 
deck played “ Yankee Doodle,” and they were 
off. Many a time had the little O’Bradys 
looked longingly from the wharves at the 
steamers as they sailed away. Now the 
happy day had come when they were to see 
the wonders that were found “down the 
harbor.” 

“I have got a pistol in my pocket,” re- 
marked Winthrop, making advances toward 
an acquaintance with Micky. 

“Pooh! thim smali little things!” said 
Micky scornfully. “Me Barty has a gun, 
and it’s mesilf knows how to fire it. I ’m 
afther shoot’n’ a rat as big as this stame- 
boat.” 

“ Micky, ye rashkill, don’t be tellin’ your 
lies til Master Wint’rop, now! Spake the 
truth loike a man,” said Biddy. 

“ Well, it’s as big as Johnny Lane’s kit- 
ten, the rat was, anyhow!” said Micky, 
looking a little ashamed. 

“| have seen an elephant,” remarked 
Master Winthrop. 

“It’s mesilf tuk a ride on Barnum’s big 
Jumbo!” said Micky. “Me Dinnis knew 
one iv the felleys that tuk care iv him, and 
he lift me ride him!” 

“Will you come to my house and play 
with me ?” asked Winthrop. 

“It’s a thrader I am,” said Micky grand- 
ly, with his hands in his pockets ; “and me 
time is occypied , but may be I might come 
some day when times is dul).” 

Winthrop thought it very strange that he 
had never known before what a remarkable 


brother their Biddy had. He had never 
found a friend who suited him so well. 

In the mean time Ethel had been edgin 
up to Mary Ann, who was sitting beside o 
Katty McGrath and the candy baskets. 

“Does your grandmother sell candy?” 
she asked. 

“No, she don’t,” said Mary Ann regret- 
fully. “But she smokes a pipe. Katty 
McGrath is me mother’s firrust cousin, and 
hersilf has a candy-shop, and sometimes she 
laves me to mind it, all me alone, and when 
she shuts it up and takes the baskets out 
she laves me help her!” 


“Oh, can I help too?” cried Ethel eager- 
y 


“ Maybe ye might if ye ’re aisy to learn. 
Can ye make change? The prices is aisy to 
remember. The corn-balls is all one cint. 
The small, little squares iv candy is one, 
and the big squares is tree cints. No 
trust. And ye must n’t be atin’.” 

Ethel earnestly repeated the directions 
word for word. She assured Mary Ann 
that she could make change, if she could be 
allowed to count on her fingers when it was 
very much; and Mary Ann acknowledged, 
that, with all her experience, she was some- 
_ obliged to resort to such means her- 
self. 
Old Katty smiled upon Ethel, and seiect- 
ed a very nice looking corn-ball and offered 
it to her. 

Ethel hesitated, and looked inquiringly at 
Mary Ann. 

“Oh, ye can ate it now if ye want,” said 
Mary Ann; “but when we 're sellin’ it ’s 
not business loike it is to be atin’, Micky 
says. > 

«y ’m orfle glad I came,” said Ethel. “I 
alwavs wanted to have an apple stand on 
the Common, and this will almost as 
much fun. I think” (this in a whisper) 
“your mother’s first cousin is a very nice old 
woman if she does look just like a baked 
apple in the face, and I hope I shall get lois 
of money for her.” 

By this time the band had played all the 
patriotic airs that couid be thought of, and 
seemed to be tired of puffing out their 
cheeks and crooking their elbows, and the 
forts and the isiands with the public build- 
ings on them had slipped by them, as if they 
were out on an excursion, sailing up to 
Boston, and now Beach, where they 
were going, had come in sight. There was 
a great pier crowded with people, a broad, 
smooth beach, with blue waves just fringed 
with white curling up upon it, there were 

eat hotels and little cottages stretching 

ack from the shore almost as far as one 
could see, gay turnouts dashing over the 
roads, flags flying, and, as they came nearer, 
there was a burst of music—“ The Star- 
Spangled Banner”—from a band that 
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seemed to be half a dozen bands put to- 
gether. And the musicians on the boat 
puffed out their cheeks again and joined in 
the chorus, and it was all so merry and gay 
that the little O’Bradys quite lost their 
heads, and Dennis and “ the faither” had 
great difficulty in marshaling them safely off 
the boat when it reached the pier. 

Nora’s charge had deserted her, Winthrop 
finding Micky’s companionship very eu- 
gaging, and Ethel clinging to Mary Ann 
and the candy baskets. Micky and Win- 
throp had formed plans for various diver- 
sions in which the rest of the party were 
not included, and Ethel and Mary Ann 
meant to attend strictly to business until 
the candy and corn-balls were all sold. 

-Mrs. O’Brady had followed Biddy’s sug- 
gestion with regard to the Junch that was to 
save Dennis “expinse,” by bringing a huge 
market-basket full of eatables. They all 
thought it would be best to eat the lunch 
and have itover with, because the basket 
was very heavy to carry about, and when 
they had eaten they would be free to go 
where they pleased. It was not very we 3 
to find a place to spread their Junch, for al- 
most everywhere that one turned was a 
sign announcing that the grounds were “ pri- 
vate,” and “trespassers” were not “al- 
lowed.” Father and mother O’Brady 
thought it a doubtful advantage that the 
“childer” could read; they could have gone 
anywhere, not knowing what the signs 
meant. But at last, after walking for a 
long distance under the hot sun, they 
found a flat rock which was not marked 
private property, and spread the lunch upon 
it. But lo and behold! when they gathered 
about it Micky and Winthrop were missing. 

Nora was very anxious and blamed herself 
for not “keeping her eye upon them.” 

“If ye had twinty eyes sure ye ’d not be 
able to kape one iv ’em on Micky!” said 
“the faither.” “But ye can thrust him to 
take care iv himsilf, and the little felly, too, 
and ye nade n’t worrit yersilf the laste in 
life!” 

As they all took the boys’ absence so 
— Nora decided not to “worrit her- 
silf.’ 

Meanwhile Micky and Winthrop were en- 

aged in scientific investigation. They had 

en prompted to it by the sight of a man 
with an unusually large buuch of toy balloons 
to sell. 

“ A b’y is afther tellin’ me that 1f ye only 
have enough iv thim things ye can fly 
_wid ’em!” said Micky. 

“ Oh, let ’s try it!” cried Winthrop eager- 
ly. “I ‘ll buy the whole bunch! It will 
take all my money, but I don’t care. 
a ’s nothing I want to do so much as to 

” 

a Sure ye’r never go’n’ to pay him what he 


axes! That ’s not business at all at all!” 
cried Micky, and immediately eutered into 
negotiations with the man which resulted in 
Winthrop becoming the possessor of the 
balloons at much less than the price which 
the man had first mentioned. 

Micky and Winthrop were followed by an 
admiring and envious throng of boys and 
girls as they walked off with the great mass 
of red and purple globes sailing along above 
their heads. Winthrop had no objection to 
trying the flying experiment in the presence 
of the crowd; but Micky thought they had 
better make the first attempt in retirement. 
If it proved a success they might re-appear 
and astonish people. It was probable that 
they should create the great sensation of the 
day, Micky thought, and he determined to 
begin on a proper financial basis. People 
ought to be willing to pay well to see sucha 
sight as that would be. 

It was aot long before the attention of 
their followers was attracted to some of the 
shows which were numerous on the beach 
that day, and the two boys made their way 
to a cliff which overhung the beach at a 
distance from the crowd. It was only a 
slight elevation. Winthrop would have 
preferred to take flight from a loftier hill, 
but Micky was alive tothe possibility of a 
fall. He had learned by hard experience 
that a hill generally seemed high enough 
when one was tumbling off it! At a little 
distance from the foot of the cliff there was 
a tent, but it was tightly closed, and there 
were no signs of life about it, so the boys 
concluded that nothing disturbing would be 
likely to come from there. 

The balloons were to be fastened tu the 
shoulders and arms, according to Micky’s in- 
formant. Micky insisted upon trying the 
experiment first, himself; he thought there 
were no more than enough balloons for one, 
—at all events the more one had on the 
better, — and Winthrop being in his charge 
he knew he should be Arcore, if he allowed 
him to get hurt. Winthrop reluctantly con- 
sented to let Micky fly first, and helped to 
fasten the balions to his jacket, which was 
no small labor. 

Winthrop felt some anxiety lest Micky 
should fly on and on, and not be able to 
come back. 

“ And there ’d be all my b’loons gone!” 
he exclaimed, almost with tears. 

But Micky felt sure that he could take 
hold of the strings and pull the balloons 
down under his arms, and so lower himself. 
Winthrop said he had always felt a strong 
desire to visit the moon, and he thought he 
should try it that night if Micky’s trip 
proved a success. 

There was a strong wind blowing, and 
Micky said it seemed as if he should go up 
before he was ready, | 
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He was a very queer-looking object, as he 
stood on the edge of the cliff, and spread 
his arms out preparatory to a flight. 

The flight did not seem to come! In- 
stead he went sprawling down on to the 
stones and sand at the foot of the cliff! 
Winthrop scrambled down after him, with all 

ssible haste. 

“What do you suppose was the reason 

ou did n’t fly?” he asked, as Micky picked 
himself up, groaning over a few slight 
bruises. ‘ One of the b’loons has busted ; 
perhaps that was the reason.” 

“Ye ’d niver fly wid ’em, niver! It’s no 
good at all at all!” said Micky in a disgust- 
edtone. “It’s araskill the b’y is that ’s 
afther tellin? me so! Wait till I catches 
him, jist !” 

At this moment, out of the tent, which 
was very near them, there popped, as sud- 
denly as a Jack-in-a-box, a most ferocious- 
looking Indian, a!l in war paint and feath- 
ers, and dressed in the queerest garments 
that the buys had ever seen! A bow and 
arrow hung at his side, and a tomahawk 
was fastened in his belt. 

Winthrop uttered a cry of terror, and 
started to run. But Micky had caught 
sight of some letters on various portions of 
his attire, on his bow and on the handle of 
his tomahawk. 

“Use Dobbin’s Dyes. Dobbin’s Dyes 
are the best.” 

“Poon! What are ye ‘feared of? Much 
about him! It’s an advertisement, it is!” 
cried Micky scornfully. 

“May be you would n’t mind bein’ 
dressed up the same way, shure?” said the 
Indian. 

“Sure it ’s an Irishman he is!” cried 
Micky, a delighted grin overspreading his 
face. “I would n’t belave that an [rish- 
man would demane himsilf to look loike an 
Injun!” 

“Oh, what fun it must be to be dressed 
up like that!” cried Winthrop. 

“Til driss yees up, all the two iv yees, if 
ye loike, — pervidin’ that yees bave n’t par- 
ents or garjins to object,” said the man. 

Winthrop jumped for joy at the prospect, 
and Micky was hardly less eager, -but his 
business principles did not desert him. 

“It ’s advertisements we ‘ll be thin, — 
ew ones, too! How much will ye pay 
us 

“Oh, it’s not much ye ’d be worth. A 
thrifle of a quarter apace, perhaps. I ‘ll do 
about as well mesilf, alone.” 

Micky was of the opinion that their ser- 
vices would be worth more than that, but it 
would not do to run any risk of losing so 
much fun, so he agreed to the terms, and he 
and Winthrop fuillowed the man into the 
tent. 

Some black stuff was first put on to their 


faces, at which Micky demurred somewhat, 
until the man told him that he could take it 
off, instantly, by means of an acid which he 
would give him. Soon both boys were 
made up into little savages. Their own 
mothers would not have known them. And 
on both, could be read, whichever way they 
turned, in red and gilt letters, “ Dobbin’s 
Dyes.” 

They set out in high glee to go all over 
the beach and through the principal streets 
and on to the hotel piazzas, as the man told 
them. Micky wanted, especially, to aston- 
ish his own family, and Winthrop wanted to 
see if Ethel would be frightened. 

They left their own clothes in the tent, 
and the man’s wife, a pleasant-looking youn 
woman, said she would take good care o 
them, and whenever they got tired of being 
Indians they could return to their natural 
condition. Winthrop charged her to take 
care of his balloons, too; he had a private 
intention of trying that flying experiment, 
all by himself, some time. 

It was wonderful to see how quickly a 
crowd collected around the two young In- 
dians, and the hand-bills setting forth the 
virtues of Dobbin’s Dyes, which the man 
had given them to distribute, were in great 
demand. At first the boys found it great 
fun, but the crowd shut them in so that it 
was difficult to move, and it was very hot, 
and they began to remember that they had 
had nothing to eat since morning, and it 
was growing late in the afternoon. And 
they could not find their own people, whom 
they wanted to astonish. 

Micky grew desperate at length. 

“Will yees lave me get trough till I find 
me mother?” he cried. 

“Where is your mother? I have n’t 
seen any squaws round!” replied a young 
man. 

Micky’s wrath was aroused at this. 

“Sure it ’s not a squaw she is at all at all, 
but a dacent Jrish woman!” he cried, and 
forthwith began to use his fists and elbows, 
and forced a passage for himself and Win- 
throp through the crowd. They made their 
he. thes to one of the streets, but it was only 
to be surrounded by another crowd. Thev 
tried to go on to a hotel piazza, but were 
driven off by the proprietor. Sudderly they 
caught sight of Mary Annand Ethel. “Each 
had a basket on her arm, and they looked 
very warm and tired. Ethel’s face was 
very dirty, her hat-crown was jammed in, 
and herdress was torn. Mary Ann’s fine 
sash was trailing on the ground, and her 
gay, red dress was streaked and stained 
with salt water and molasses candy. 

Ethel was saying, in a subdued and mo- 
notonous tone, — 

“ Here ’s your nice corn-balls! Only one 
cent!” 
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An elegant carriage was bys and 
a lady, leaning out of it, said carelessly, — 
“How much that little beggar 

like little Ethel Montgomery! 
see such strange resemblances!” 

Winthrop shrank behind Micky. 

“ That lady is one of my mother’s friends, 
and I don’t want her to see me! She 
a want me to go home with her,” said 

“ The loikes iv ye! Sure how would she 
know ye, and ye an Injun?” said Micky 
contemptuously. 

Micky went up behind Mary Ann, and 
laid his hand on her shoulder. Mary Ann 
cast one glance upon L:im, uttered a cry of 
terror, and fled for her life, and Ethel fol- 
lowed. Indians and scalping were connect- 
ed in Mary Ann’s mind, and she felt for her 
hair, and assured Ethel that they had had a 
very narrow escape, as soon as they were at 
a safe distance. Micky and Winthrop 
sm to follow, but the crowd surrounded 

em. 

“TI should think they might know their 
own brothers!” said Winthrop. 

“Would ye know your own sister if her- 
silf was a squaw?” asked Micky. 

The crowd asked impolite questions, and 
laughed and hooted at them, and the boys 
began to be very tired of it, and Micky pro- 

sed that they shouid go back to the tent. 

hat would be a work of time, since the 
crowd would follow them. 

But suddenly people with one accord be- 
gan to rush in the directivn of the pier. 

he steamer was evidently about to leave, 
but Micky did not think that fact alone 
would create such an excitement. They 
followed the throng, who had now forgotten 
all about them. 

They heard people talk about two boys 
who had been overturned in a sail-boat, and 
narrowly escaped drowning. They pushed 
along, and were just in time to see the two 
boys lifted from a boat, in a limp and 
drenched condition. 

“ Be the powers! it ‘s me Barty and me 
Timothy!” cried Micky. 

The father and the mother, Dennis, Biddy, 
and Nora and the smaller children, gathered 
around in a great state of excitement. 

“Carry them on board the stameboat!” 
said Dennis. “It ’s straight home we 'll 
' go. Sure it’s all right, for old Katty said 
she ‘d bring the little girls on to the boat, 
and as for Micky if he ’s not here he ’ll 
take care of himself and the little felly. 
Ye can thrust Micky!” 

Micky seized his mother’s arm as she 
was hurrying on to the boat. She shook 
him off with a scream. 

“ Sure is n’t it enough trouble I has wid- 
out nagurs ?” she cried. 


irl looks 
ne does 


and the steamer was off; but there was 
Mrs. O’Brady leaning over the railing, and 
screaming for Mary Ann, and Nora calli 

frantically to the captain to stop the boat 


because her “blissed childer” were left 
behind. 
Winthrop began to cry. 


“Sure it is n’t a cry-baby ye ll be whin 
all the paple is takin’ ye for an Injun say. 
age!” exclaimed Micky. “It ’s not alone 
we are! Your sister and me Mary Ann and 
ould Katty is lift behint, too!” 

Winthrop wanted to go to the tent and 
get his own clothes on as soon as possible, 
Whom should they meet as they turned 
away from the pier, but the man himself, 
still dressed as an Indian, and with his 
wife hanging on his arm. He was willing 
to go back to the tent with them, but when 
they had gone only a few steps they saw 
Ethel and Mary Ann sitting on the ground 
with two empty baskets besice them, and 
weeping bitterly. Winthrop was about to 
run up to them, but Micky stopped him. 

“Would ye make ’em lose their wits wid 
fright? Lave me to do it!” he said. 

Micky advanced cautiously, but when he 
was within three yards of them they saw 
him, and prepared to run. 

“ Stop a bit, will yees, now! It’s Mick 
O’Brady I am and not an Injun at all at all, 
barrin’ me clothes !” he cried. 

The familiar voice reassured Mary Ann, 
but she waited irresolutely, ready to run at 
an instant’s warning. inthrop spoke to 
Ethel, and she came shyly toward him, and 
felt of his queer dress. 

“If it’s Micky ye do be how iver came 
ye so quare?” said Mary Ann. 

The man and his wife came up then, and 
they helped the boys to explain. As soon 
as Ethel and Mary Ann were convinced 
that the “ Injun savages ” were really their 
brothers they remembered their troubles. 

“ Ould Katty could us to wait for her, and 
she ’d take us til the stameboat in time!” 
said Mary Ann. “ And hersilf follyin’ some 
body that looked like the daughter she 
lost, — sure it’s a dozen she’s follyed this 
blessed day,— and she niver came back at 
all, and the’stameboat is afther leavin’, and 
oursilves lift behind!” 

At that moment old Katty came hurrying 
along, looking wearier and sadder than ever. 
When she saw the wife of the Dobbin’s 
Dye man, who was standing beside the 
children, she started, she hurried toward 
her, seized her face between her hands, and 
gazed at it. 

The woman cried “ Mother! mother!” 
and threw her arms around old Katty’s 
neck! 

And old Katty sobbed, — 


The bell rang, the wheel began to turn, 


“OQ Katty! Oh, me darlint! have I 
found ye at last?” 
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It really was— although it seemed too 

to true—old Katty’s daughter, 

m whom she had been separated for 
ears! 

«If it was n’t for oursilves makin’ the ac- 

uaintance iv the Injun, sorra a bit would 

ey have found ache other!” said Micky, 
giving Winthrop’s scalp-lock a delighted 
twitch. 

The only trouble they had now, was 
about getting home, and that the man 
helped them out by proposing to take them, 
as soon as he and the boys could change 
their clothes, to the railroad station, If 
they were in time for the fast train, he said, 
they could get home before those who went 
in the boat. : 

And they did! When the party came 
from the boat, Mrs. O’Brady wringing her 
bands and weeping for her “lost childer,” 
and Nora almost in hysterics, they found 


the children and old Katty and her daughter 
and son-in-law calmly awaiting them in the 
“bit house” in Tide Alley. Bart and Tim- 
othy, wrapped in warm blankets, and with 
all sorts of hot liquids poured down their 
throats, declared it was “the foinest Fourth 
of July they iver seen!” Old Katty did n’t 
say much, but her face was radiant, and 
they all knew what she felt, as she sat with 
her daughter’s hand clasped in hers. 

Micky was trying to make a permanent 
business engagement with Katty’s son-in- 
law, the agent for Dobbin’s Dyes. He 
thought it would be more profitaole than 
the shavings business. Winthrop was very 
anxious to go into partnership with him, but 
Nora was very sure that his family would 
object. 

At all events he and Ethel are determined 
to make an effort to celebrate next Fourth 
of July with the O’Bradys. 


ISS BETSY ANDREWS sat in her 

big kitchen, rocking herself back and 
forth distractedly, her face buried in her 
hands, and the tears falling slowly from be- 
tween her thin, work-worn fingers. Oa the 
morrow she was to leave this old house in 
which she had been born, the old farm with 
its numberless tender associations ; and yet 
she knew not where she was to go. To be 
sure several kind friends had asked her to 
visit them until she should have “ settled on 
something,” but Miss Betsy had declined. 
She had no money to pay her board, and 
she was too proud to be depenclent on her 
friends. She was in a terrible predicament, 
and the thought that her misfortunes were 
the result of her own carelessness did not 
comfort her in the least. 

She had felt that she was growing too old 
to manage her farm properly, having for 
several years past made only just enough 
from it to support her comfortably, and so 
she had sold it, receiving five thousand 
— for it at the Brewster bank in hard 
Cash. 
But it happened that Miss Betsy’s father 
had banked in Barnstable, and Miss Betsy 
naturally felt that she must do likewise. 
So she put the money in a small canvas 
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bag pinned the bag in her capacious pocket, 
drove to Barnstable. But a terrible 


discovery awaited her there. Arriving at 
the bank, she put her hand in her pocket 
for the bag. It was gone! The pocket 


was old and thin, and the weight of the bag 
had torn it out and left it empty. 

Poor Miss Betsy! she was almost crazed. 
She started back over the road by which 
she had come, and searched it thoroughly. 
But she failed to find her treasure. She 
told her loss to every one she met, and it 
was soon known from Barnstable to Brew- 
ster. But though there were many to sym- 
pathize, the money was not returned; and 
Miss Betsy, who had never been able to 
save anything, was homeless and penniless, 
She had planned to go to Barnstable to live 
with a cousin of hers as soon as the farm 
was suld, but of course this idea had to be 
abandoned now that she was without funds, 
for the cousin’s income was scarcely suffi- 
cient to support one, and would have been 
totally inadequate for the wants of two. 

So Aunt Betsy was thinking, as she 
rocked and cried, of the hardness of the 
fate which sent her out in her old age to be- 
gin again the struggle for a livelihood. 

A rap at the door startled her. She 
wiped her eyes with a corner of her apron, 
and then said, — 

“ Come in.” 

A tall young man entered. He was re- 
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markably handsome, with a noble, earnest 
face, but his expression was melancholy in 
the extreme. 

“Aunt Betsy!” he said, advancing 
toward the old lady, “don’t you know 
me?” 

“Why, it ’s Anthony Dilloway!” cried 
Miss Betsy. “Oh, my dear boy, how good 
of you to come and see me. heard you 
was a visiting your uncle, but I did n’t 
calculate on a call from you. And to think 

ou should come to find mein such trouble! 

sha’ n’t have a roof over my head tomor- 
row, Anthony. I lost all my money a week 
ago yesterday;” and she began to sob 
again hysterically. 

_The young man’s face grew sadder still, 
and a pained, anxious look came into his 
brown eyes. 

“Don’t cry, Aunt Betsy,” he said, taking 
her hand kindly in his. “I think we can 
manage matters so that you shall have a 
roof over your head as long as you live, and 
plenty to eat, too. It was about this loss of 
yours that I came to speak. I heard of it, 
of course, and would have come to see you 
before now, but that I had to go up to the 
city on business for a few days, and was not 
able to return until this morning. Uncle 
said you had not recovered the money yet, 
so I came to make you an offer. “I have a 
nice home in the city, Aunt Betsy, and I 
want you for a housekeeper. I am going 
back tomorrow, and I would like to take 
you with me. Will you go? Please don’t 
refuse, for you can’t imagine how much I 
need some one to take care of me.” 

“Oh, my dear bey, how good of you to 
think of asking me,” cried Miss Betsy, her 
thin, worn face brightening wonderfully. 
“ And whatever made you think of such a 
thing? Why, I’ve only seen you off and 
on for twenty years back.” 

“ Do you think I have forgotten how kind 
you were to me when I was a little boy, and 
lived with Uncle Mark?” asked Anthony. 
“IT remember well the jelly turnovers and 
fat doughnuts you made me, and the big 
red apples that were saved for me constant- 
And "ll be my housekeeper, Aunt 

etsy? I may take you home with me to- 
morrow ?” 

“It’s been the dream of my life to see 
the city,” said Miss Betsy; “and if you 
need me, Anthony ” — 

“1 do, indeed,” interrupted the young 
man earnestly ; “and I shall do all I can to 
make you happy, dear Aunt Betsy.” 

“ Until you find a younger housekeeper,” 
said the old lady shyly. “Ah, Anthony, I 
*ve heard of your courting pretty Miss 
Rachel.” 

A look of such anguish came into An- 
ve ig face that Miss Betsy was fright- 
en 


“Don’t speak of her,” he said hoarsely, 
“T shall never marry, — never.” 

“ Forgive me,” said. Miss Betsy. “I did 
not know. I will not mention her name 
again.” 

Of course Miss Betsy’s departure for 
her new home created much surprise among 
her friends, and all united in praising An. 
thony Dilloway for his generous offer tothe 
old lady, and even his Uncle Mark said 
something kind to him about it. 

Mark Dilloway had been Miss Betsy’s 
neighbor for many years. He owned avery 
handsome estate a mile from her farm, and 
was a very rich man. He had but one child, 
a daughter, called Rachel, to whom, it was 
said, Anthony was deeply attached. But no 
engagement existed between them. 

Anthony had lived with his uncle for sev- 
eral years, but had gone to the city when 
quite young, and successfully established 
himself there in business. He was be- 
lieved by the friends of his youth in Brew. 
ster and Barnstable to bea very rich man, 
and they treated him with great considera- 
tion whenever he appeared among them on 
a visit to his uncle. 

Miss Betsy was very happy in her new 
home. She had nothing to trouble or vex 
her, no hard work to do, and just sufficient 
responsibility to make her feel of use. And 
Anthony could not have weil been kinder or 
more attentive to her had he been iudeed 
her nephew. She learned to love him de- 
votedly, and it pained her kind heart to see 
him always grave and sad. 

“ Anthony,” she said one day, “ you are 
not at all like you used to be when I lived on 
the farm, and you came to visit your Uncle 
Mark. You were always laughing then, 
and had plenty to talk about. What has 
changed you, deur boy? Are you not hap- 

y now?” 

“ I sometimes think that I shall never be 
happy again, Aunt Betsy,” answered the 
young man. “But you cannot help me; 
and you must not worry about me.” 

“If you would only marry, dear,” Miss 
Betsy ventured to say. “I think every man 
needs a good wife to love and help him. 
Do think of it, Anthony.” 

“TI do not dare to think of it. I have no 
right to think of it,” said Anthony, his face 
paling visibly. “Do not urge it upon me, 
Aunt Betsy. It can never be. I am not 
worthy my Cousin Rachel’s love.” 

“You are worthy the love of the best 
woman in the land,” cried Miss Betsy 
warmly. “I won't have you under-rate 
yourself, Anthony.” 

And she continued to feel anxious about 
him, and entertained the private opinion 
that Rachel had rejected her cousin, and 
had made a great mistake in doing so. 

“For men like my boy are not to be 
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found every day,” the old lady would mutter 
to herself. 

But the years went by aad Anthony was 
single still, though Rachel had married a 
minister and settled down in Brewster, very 
happy, apparently, in spite of the fact that 

opie declared she had never quite ceased 
to love her Cousin Anthony. And Miss 
Betsy, who had grown very old, was at last 
lying upon her death-bed. ; 

It was evening, and the sun was sinking 
slowly in the west, when the old lady asked 
to be left alone with Anthony. She was 

vite conscious that she ’d only a few hours to 
live, for the doctor had told her so, and she 
said she wanted no one with her at the last 
save he whom she loved above all others. 

When they were aione she put out her 
withered old hand and laid it on Anthony’s 
as he sat beside her, grave and silent, a 
world of misery in his tender brown eyes. 

“Dear boy,” she said, in a quavering 
weak voice, “I want to tell you how happy 
I ’ve been all these years. I never knew 
what happiness meant until you took me, 
Anthony. I ’ve thanked God a thousand 
times for sending you to me in my hour of 
need. 1 remember now wicked I was that 
day you came. I wasrebelling against the 
misfortunes that had come upon me. I did 
not know it was all for the best; that the 
Lord was to send you to me to make my 
life sweeter than it had ever been before. 
O Anthony, my dear, how good you have 
been to me all these years.” 

“Don’t ‘say that, Aunt Betsy,” cried the 
young man, a ring of pain in his voice. 
“Oh, don’t talk tome Jike that. I don’t de- 
serve it.” 

“You were always prone to under-rate 
yourself, dear boy,” said the old lady. 
“Yet who but you would ever have saddled 
himself with the support of an old woman 
all these years? You did it out of the kind- 
ness of your heart, Anthony, and Heaven 
will reward you for it some day.” 

“No, Aunt Betsy; it was not solely out 
of kindness. I cannot let you die believing 
me so noble. Have you never guessed my 
secret, Aunt Betsy? Did you never thin 
that it was I who found your money? Oh, 
I cannot let you leave me forever without 
forgiving me that sin of my life,— the bur- 
den I *ve borne on my soul all these 
years.” 

The young man’s voice shook, and he 
covered his face with his hands. 

“You, Anthony! Oh, it can’t be true!” 

“Itis true!” he answered. “I was on 
the brink of ruin, and was about to lose the 
fruit of years of patient industry. Fifteen 
thousand dollars would save me, but I 


could command scarcely five thousand. I 
resolved to go to my uncle and ask him to 
lend me the sum I needed, though I greatly 
doubted his willingness to do so, for he was 
a man who held on to his money with the 
grasp of a miser. But I resolved to make 
the attempt, at least. 1 reached Barn- 
stable, and started to walk to 1ay uncle's. 
Just outside the town I saw a small canvas 
bag lying in the dusty road. I picked it up, 
and to my amazement I found that it con- 
tained a sum of money sufficient to save me. 
The temptation to appropriate ittomy own 
use was terrible. Ruin stared me in the 
face, and | tried to convince myself with 
specious arguments that I would not be 
committing a crime in concealing the fact 
that I had found such a sum. I struggled 
against the temptation only to yield at last, 
and I went back to the city the next day 
with the money in my pocket. I saved my 
credit, but I was a miserable man. I de- 
termined, however. to atone for my sin as 
far as possible. I returned to Barnstable 
and asked you to let me give you a home. 
I believe I should have gone mad had you 
refused, so terribly did the consciousness of 
my guilt press upon me. 1 have felt as if I 
could never do enough for you. As if all 
my love and care could never atone ” — 

“They have atoned,” interrupted Miss 
Betsy. “Fifteen times the amount of 
money I lost would never have given me 
the happiness I have enjoyed with you, An- 
thony. I should have lived a lonely life, 
with no one to care for me in my old age, 
but for you. And I am glad you had my 
money, dear boy, I am glad it was my 
money which saved you from ruin.” 

“Tt you could only know how I have 
suffered, Aunt Betsy. I have felt like a 
hypocrite when men have praised me for my 
‘kindnesses’ and ‘generosity’ to you. I 
have been a living lie. But I have learned 
that every sin brings its own punishment. 
Dearly as I loved my Cousin Rachel, I 
could not ask her to be my wife with such a 
stain on my soul. <A hundred times I have 
been on the point of telling you all; but 
have not dared to do so, fearing to lose 
ere love and respect. I could not bear to 
have you think me unworthy them. But 
you forgive me now, Aunt Betsy?” 

“With all my heart,” she answered. 
“ And I feel sure that Heaven has forgiven 
you, too, Anthony. Your kindness to a 
Iriendless old woman has atoned for your 
sin.” 

She drew his face down to hers, and 
kissed him ; and with her hand in his, anda 
smile of utter content on her lips, Miss 
Betsy’s spirit passed away from earth. 
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A PICTURE. 


BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


A lovely contrast to the foliage bright. 

The gold and crimson leaves that gleam and glow, 
Then tremble, fali, and deck the earth below. 

A blue lake lies before me calm and still. 

The kine are browsing on a distant hill. 

Close by the wall are yet a few sweet flowers 

That nod and smile through all the long, bright hours. 
Out in the orchard apples ripe and rare 
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Bend low their branches. Fragrant is the air 
With clover. All unconscious of the scene, 

But adding to its beauty, blue-eyed Jean 

Comes tripping down the garden path to wait 
For Robin at the little wicket gate. 

The shadowy mist now fades beneath the tays 
Of flickering sunlight. Oh these autumn days! 
Are they not given us by a father wise 

To gladden weary hearts and tear-dimmed eyes? 


THE FEWS OF NEW YORK. 


BY JOSHUA S. LAWRENCE. 


°T is hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill: 
Some few in that, but numbers e’en in this, 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 
— Pope's Essay un Criticism. 


G Bese portion of our population still holds 
fast to those ancient usages of life and 
manners so often described by the Patriarchs 


in the Old Testament. Nowhere else, as in 
New York, are they so firmly established, or 
wield a greater power that is felt, at times, 
politically. The lower class, for there are 
two, are very peculiar, and any locality in 
which they have once become fixed, is likely 
to be noted for a strange atmosphere, as well 
as the uncouth appearance of its inhabi- 
tants, for there is no people, except per- 
haps the Italians, that seem to delight in 
keeping themselves and all about them as 
dirty and as unkempt as the Jews. 

There are several localities in New York 
_ which they have monopolized for business 
and living places. In these quarters are 
Hebrew signs, while the language used is a 
mixture of English, French, German, kus- 
sian and Hebrew. 

Worshiping altars abound, some congre- 
gatious holding their services in a five-story 
tenement on the third floor, or in the butch- 
er or tin shop of one of the members. 
There are quite a numbei of Jewish syna- 
gogues remarkable for beauty of architect- 
ure and finish, about the city, that have been 


in a flourishing condition for years. The 
rabbis are very often honored by seeing 
their sermons printed in a Monday’s paper, 
for there are some Jews who recognize the 
Christian sabbath. 

Our chief attention, in this article, will be 
given to those who have not been regener- 
ated, cither by wealth or education. 

The first district to be mentioned is Chat- 
ham Street, in times past much sought after 
as the most popular place for buying cloth- 
ing which will never fit. Isaac, however, 
when you try on the garment will tell you it 
fiits “ shust like it vas made for you,” and is 
one of the latest Broadway styles. Lis 
principal victims are those who visit the 
city for the first time, as well as those who 
do not take their local paper, or never adver- 
tise their business. To all protests against 
the bad quality of the goods, after being 
bought, they turn a deaf ear, and tell you 
that the goods were made to sell, not tu do 
service. Thus they unblushingly carry on 
a system of robbery, protected by keeping 
within the law. Along this street, which ex- 
tends from Centre, on the west, running in 
an irregular line to the Bowery, before each 
door, salesmen are stationed who clutch the 
arms of passers, and try in every way to in 
duce them, as the spider said to the fly, to 
walk into their “parlor.” With quick and 
experienced eye they detect a stranger ata 
glance, and they never leave him unless he 
is found not enticeable. 
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When any one gets angry with them, they 
retreat inside their stores, and are then read 
to give battle on the owner’s ground. Fol- 
lowing the Bowery up to its junction with 
Third Avenue, near Cooper Institute at 
Eighth Strect and Fourth Avenue, they are 
all engaged in clothing, hat, dry goods, and 
boot and shoe, and jewelry stores. 

Through Division Street, which runs 
from Bowery onthe west to Grand on the 


* east, a sprinkling of Judea may be seen, but 


more particularly so in the two blocks 


- between the Bowery, Christie and Forsyth 


Streets. One side of this last street, which 
was in the long ago the dividing line between 


- the city and country, upon the south side, 


stretches nothing but stores devoted to the 
sale of all kinds of millinery, the proprietors 
of which carry on, by means of women sales- 
men, a similar system as that practiced by 
her relatives in Chatham Street. Woe to 
the softhearted man who passes here 
with a wife bent on having a new bonnet, 
for the fascinations of the daughters of Israel 
are many. They wish only to show the lady 
a nice bonnet, that she may have laid aside 
until she calls again. They are not back- 
ward in soliciting custom from any who may 
look at the variety displayed, and do not 
scruple to follow and urge the excellence of 
their wares over all others. 

From this section we will go through For- 
syth to Hester Street. Formerly, Forsyth 
did not contain many Israelites; now they 
are seen everywhere. Hester occupies the 
space from Centre on the west to Clinton on 
the east, and for its length (a mile) contains 
more of Gommorrah than one can imagine, 
The indications commence at Allen Street, 
which as well as all streets between Grand 
and Division, down to Clinton, are marked 
by Jewish habitations. Along Hester street 
on both sides are signs in Hebrew and 
shops of all kinds. In the butcher stores, 
seats are provided for patrons, who are most- 
ly women, and we have seen in a six-by- 
ten shop no less than twelve females at one 
time, discussing and haggling for a small 
~y of meat, with ali the vim for which a 

ew from long practice has become accus- 
tomed. Above a certain age all those of the 
feminine gender who are strict observers ot 
the faith wear wigs. Thisgives them, with 
the ever-present aquiline nose, a more hid- 
cous appearance than usual, but there are 
some good-looking Sarahs among the pres 
ent generations. 

One would think as they pass along this 
street with the leisurely throng always there 
that these people had nothing more to ac- 
complish in life than to haggle and sell un- 
derweight. Everywhere as one reaches 
Ludlow and Hester Streets, the centre of 
this district, are vehicles of all styles, from 
which the owners sell fruit that is not only 


decayed, but so badly that we have often 
wondered how people could ever eatit. Po- 
tatoes and apples are sold not larger than 
nutmegs, and peaches, cherries and oranges 
so specked that a delicate person would turn 
away from them in disgust. These are re- 
tailed from what the dealers term a quart 
measure, but very often the bottom is placed 
half way upto the rim. Stands of bread, a 
sort of platter pie, being a layer of dough on 
a tin dish, with apples stuck thickly around, 
eggs, butter, cheese, fish, all kinds of vegeta- 
bles, dry goods, clothing, crockery, and many 
other things, are all mixed up on the walks 
and streets, with a homogeneous mass of 
boys, girls, babies, and men and women, so 
that it requires considerable skill for a driver 
to avoid running over a minature Jew, or 
a prosperous, portable shop. The stench 
from the accumulation in the street, as well 
as the people themselves, as they issue in 
swarms out of the adjacent tenements, some 
of which are eight stories high, with one, 
two or three rooms allotted toa family, in 
summer or winter is enough to make one 
feel that the wrath of Heaven will soon come 
in some shape, either upon the authorities or 
denizens, for neglect of sanitary measures. 
In one thing more than any other these Jews 
pride themselves, and that is, the unfaltering 
observance of all holidays and feast days ore 
dained by the Talmud and ancient custom. 

As soon as the sun has sat on Friday eve- 
ning all business ceases, and the Jewish sab- 
bath begins. In most houses the food ‘is 
prepared the day before, and tramp women 
who frequent the neighborhood are hired 
to attend to the necessary work, or take 
care of the children. This class of women, 
of whom large numbers make this a rendez- 
vous, no less than thirty being recently seen 
near a distillery on one occasion, after hav- 
ing worked for the Jews, get drunk on the 
proceeds and tramp about the city, carrying 
disease, and end with sleeping in the police 
stations, when the weather is unsuitable for 
noctural rambles, and are far more to be 
feared than men, because they carry disease 
iu all quarters. With his Talmud wrapped 
in his sack-cloth, Abraham, Isaac, or Israel, 
wend their way to the synagogue, sometimes 
an innovated one, or in a house, dressed in 
his dyed pantaloons, or shoddy, and other 
equally appropriate garments. Here he 
faces toward the east, and repeats in a low, 
sing-song tone the prayer given out by the 
Rabbi, set apart for such service. 

After this is over he lingers about the door 
or street, discussing some question of church 
affairs, or perhaps, as some others do in 
higher places, question of every-day life. 
For the rest of the day, if he does not again 
go to the synagogue, he indulges himself in 
a stroll, feasting on a glass of soda water at 
one cent, or some fruit if to be had at a bar- 
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in. Soda water seems to be the particu- 
ar drink of Israel in this region, in summer 
there being large numbers of fountains on 
corners of streets that do an immense busi- 
ness. No matter where a congregation is 
situated, there is always a sign put out with 
the name of the church that assembles 
within, first in Hebrew, with their numeri- 
cal year, and then in English, as “ Congrega- 
tion Psalms of David,’’ and some with such 
Jong and unpronouncable names that we 
leave them for the future student of Hebraic 
antiquity. 

Tre rabbis can always be distinguished 
by their black robes and small skull cap, 
which they generally wear. 

There is also another locality in which the 
Jew is found in profusion, and that is in the 
savory precincts of Baxter Street, which runs 
in a straight line from Chatham Street to 
Broome, on the north. This section is 
noted for second-hand clothiers, boots and 
shoes, as well as the peculiar cast-off gar- 
ments of females. Some of these people are 
English “pees and have lived in this much- 
talked-of portion of our metropolis for years, 
and their children’s children are living there 
today. 

In this street all the cast-off shoes bought 
or picked up by the city’s ragmen are 
resoled, blacked and brushed, so that their 
owner, should he see them, could not recog- 
nize his former propetry. If you give the 
first price for anything you will pay dear, for 
it is the soul of a Jewish trader to ask 
more than he can get, and allow himself to 
be beaten down to the lowest notch, but even 
then a profit is realized, and the customer 
gets sold. 

Here are taken, also, all the old coats, 
pantaloons and vests, redyed and given a 
tone that would docredit to better material. 

The most prominent and go-ahead firm on 
the street is that named “ Cohen,” and from 
this branch other “ Cohens” have appeared. 
until the name is legion. 

Another street, Bayard, that commences 
at the junction of Forsyth and Division, 
runs thence to Baxter, across the Bowery, is 
more extensively filled with disciples of 
Judea than either of the other places men- 
tioned. In Mott and Mulberry Streets they 
mingle with the Italians, who are very 
abundant at this point, as well as with the 
Chinamen, who occupy the lower portion of 
Mott Street near Chatham, this being the 
centre of New York’s Chinatown. 

Another feature of these places is, that all 
kinds of fowls are kept in cellars, rooms, sta- 
bles, or anywhere, the goose and chicken be- 
ing the most indemand. Horses are stabled 
near sleeping rooms, or only separated by a 
thin board partition. 

The usual canine followers are about, but 


are held very closely, as this is a very pro-. 


lific region in summer for the official dog. 
catcher, who receives forty cents for every 
dog brought to the pound. 

hen the health inspectors, having in 
charge the poultry branch of this depart 
ment, come around, there is great excite. 
ment, and chickens are put under beds, in 
barrels, or on the roofs of houses; or they 
are taken up bodily, coop and all, and carted 
about the city until the inspector has gone, 
for he has authority to confiscate all poultry 
not kept away from the living places of peo 
ple. Upon each receipt given for rent of 
stores, and rooms in tenements, is an agree. 
ment not to keepany dog, cat, fowl or other 
animal, but this is a dead letter, and the en. 
forcement of it wouid empty a house of all 
tenants in these districts. 

We have written of the Jew as we have 
seen him in his native element, and can only 
say of these sections with “Jeremiah,” 
“All her beauty is departed; filthiness is 
in her skirts.” 

Says Pope again, — 


‘* True wit is nature to advantage dressed, — 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed; 
Something whose truth convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of the mind.” 


It will now, perhaps, be best for us to 
mention a second and higher class who, hav. 
ing attained wealth and a certain standard, 
determine that themselves and families 
shall enjoy the fruits thereof. 

This offshoot is scattered about the city 
where brown stone fronts abound, aad sup 
port, by their liberality, institutions for the 
care of orphan children and infirm old peo 
ple. 

There is but one fairly established Jewish 
paper, although several are now published, 
both in English and Hebrew, and that one 
is the Fewish Messenger. Societies are 
maintained where young men can associate 
with others of their creed, and also libraries 
supported by their kinsmen. This people 
have been restricted by fashion from some 
hotels, but they do not mind it, but still go 
and come as others do, distinguishing them- 
selves by their peculiar features and habits, 
of which they have a monopoly. They are 
to be found in marts of trade, especially in 
banking, and pawnbroking, and the manufac 
ture of shoddy clothing, the cutters and 
makers of which they manage to keep on 
the shirt rule, that is, pay low prices. 

Enlightment, however, the public schools 
anc the press, have done much to improve 
a hitherto not very impressible people, but 
as in other things, in regard to nations, much 
_ in some respects has come out of 

azareth. It needs a peculiar people like 
this to transact a business requiring all the 
arts, and a heart inured to every form of hy- 
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risy, as well as all feeling of virtue, to 
carry on such a business as age 
where twenty-five per cent per annum is 
charged upon all loans, when, if the goods 
are not redeemed within a year, they are sold 
by auction. 

As is the case in all the colonies of for- 
eign populations in New York, schools are 
kept up for the instruction of young Israel 
in his forefathers’ tongue. In one, which 
we visited, the ancient pedagogue was drill- 
ing aclassin the alphabet. All the scholars, 
about a dozen, were arranged around a table, 
at the end of which sat the teacher, a fleshy 
man with a skull cap upon his head, dressed 
in American garments. Beside him, at his 
right hand, was a whip composed of — 
strips of leather, with which he gave to eac 
boy a gentle reminder when he showed a 
disposition to lag behind the rest in reciting 
in concert. When it was not easy for him 
to get up he hada boy monitor whoattended 
to all beyond his reach. The boys were 


drilled from five to seven P. M., after com- 
ing from the public school. 

Though they are thus taught, in ther after 
life the English is the language that comes 
most readily to them. German forms a 
great part of their conversation, and in fact 
there are representatives from France, Hol- 
land, England and Germany, as well as the 

enuine Jew from Palestine or Jerusalem. 

n the miscegenation of races there is a 
great field of research, and this race of bibli- 
cal wanderers forms no exception, but rather 
a sample of the continual breaking away of 
all lines, except in theory, of a distinct and 
powerful people. 

Genealogy, some fifty years hence, will 
not be a very agreeable study, ifthe homo- 
geneous admixture of races keeps pace, and 
the Jewish people take a hand in rendering 
a bad matter worse. 

We have tried to deal with the Jews in 
this article as fairly and as candidly as an 
impartial observer is able to do. 


From dewy intervales between, 
The changeless hills roll high, 
And, with a low, dark fringe of pines, 
Sweep the blue northern sky. 


Like restless billows, furl on furl, 
The purple storm-cloud rolled 

Down toward the sunset, sinking in 
Its sea of mellow gold. 


And, as I pace the milk-white strand, 
I see a crimson glow 

Along the cliffs of Talleyrand, 
A shadow cast below. 


While o’er them stream from Talleyrand Tower 
Into the coming night, 

From twenty windows, broad bright bars 
Of friendly warning light. 


But, cold and stately as the rocks 
The blue flood breaks below, 


Lynn, Mass., 1883. 


LADY TALLEYRAND. 


BY H. EARL DOW. 


The lady of the tower’sits 
Through all the night of woe. 


With breaking heart and wistful eyes, 
She hears the cry, “ Aho!” 

Then sees the dim horizon hide 
The fluttering sails of snow. 


The night steals on, with pencil shade 
The moon lies on the strand, 

When down the cliffs, in bridal robes, 
Gomes Lady Talleyrand. 


A phantom ship sways in the wind, 
Along the summer sea: 

* He comes at last, — my love!” she cried, 
“ To keep his tryst with me.’ 


And when at morn the fisher-lad 
Went careless singing by, 
Stone-dead upon the sands he saw 


The Lady Talleyrand lie. 
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OYSTERS AU NATUREL. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


1:2 Gr the delights of the country in 
October! The glorious sunsets! 
the gorgeous foliage! the soft blues of the 
skies! and the perfect rest of nature! 
What luxuries for the artistic soul! and 
may it, the artistic soul, live long to enjoy 
them all! But poor I, not belonging to 
that favored race, must cry‘ enuugh ;’ par- 
ticularly of the ‘rest’ and ‘ blues.’ Oh for 
a tempest! a tornado! a flood! Anything 
on earth or out of the heavens for a change! 
Can’t you do something for us, Mr. Page?” 
“ By invoking the powers, do you mean, 
Miss Braxton? Heaven forbid that I 
shou'd make the attempt! My past efforts 
with visible nature have been so futile that 
the mere thought of assaying in the un- 
known ” — 

“Spareus! Spare us!” interrupted Miss 
Braxton, throwing up her hands. “I ac- 
knowledge my rasbness, and bewail my 
offence ; therefore have mercy, and lay not 
the last straw on the camel; for I know but 
too well what lurks in the shadow of‘ assay’ 
and ‘unknown’ logic or metaphysics, and to 
make my mind either see a fact or imaginea 

ssibility now would drive it across the 
line.” 

“Would you like some oysters, today? 
Fine fat ones, taken from their river this 
mornin’. Jest take a look at ’em.” 

And an unexpected apparition in the 
shape of a man, with a basket of oysters, 
stood before the party, which party con- 
sisted of the speakers in the opening dia- 
logue, and another lady and gentleman, — 
Miss Stair and Mr. Harkley. 

The scene of the drama was the Elberon 
Cottage of Pere Stair, who, being rather ec- 
centric, had insisted upon remaining in it 
after. his more fashionable and sensible 
neighbors had left. Miss Braxton is his 
niece; the gentlemen,visitors. One second 
more to say that Miss Braxton is an accom- 

lished flirt of the Platonic school, Mr. 

age the same, and that each has been try- 
ing for the last month, under the cover of 
their mutual A gyre to deal the other a 
mortal wound. Now, revons nous. 

“Jest take a look at ’em,” continued the 
oyster knight, who, by the way, was a fine 
specimen of the native man, as he grows in 
southern Jersey. “ Dollar er hundred; run 
like that straight through. Take er hun- 
dred.” 


He addressed himself to Miss Braxton, 
as every one always did, when free to make 


his choice, and at the same time held a 
large, dirty oyster toward her. 

“Mercy, no! What do I want with a 
hundred oysters! Take the dirty things 
away!” and she drew back with a shiver. 

Page burst out laughing. 

“Strange but true, inconsistency of the 
human heart! It longs with the earnest 
ness of despair for something it thinks im. 

ssible. In an unexpected, happy moment 
ate sends the wish, and, lo, behoke ! it turns 
from it in disgust! Miss Braxton, this 
bivalve came not from the earth or the 
heavens, but out of the waters, under the 
earth, which you forgot to invoke, conse- 
quently it is the greater surprise; in fact 
your wish in full. Put out your hand and 
take it!” 

Miss Braxton deigned him no reply but a 
withering glance from her dark-gray eyes, 
and Miss Stair said to the oyster man, who 
was beginning to look a good deal dazed, — 

Jf you will go to the back of the house 
you will find some one who will attend to 
ou. 

The man left, and Mr. Harkley looked up 
from his book and said, — 

“*Pon my word, Page, but there may be 
more truth than you think in that oyster be- 
ing Miss Braxton’s wish, for it has given 
me an idea that will shake the blues out of 
all of us. Ever had an oyster dinner at 
Shark River?” 

“ Never!” cried both the Sle “ Never 
heard of such a place. Have you, Mr. 
Page?” 

“Oh, yes! I know that such a river runs, 
but my knowledge ends there.” 

“ If that is so,” said Harkley, “I propose 
that we all increase our knowledge by 
driving there this afternoon, and dining 
at Jake Burk’s.” 

“Grand!” cried the girls. “Mr. Hark- 
ley, 7 are an angel, When shall we 
start?” 

“ As soon as possible, for it will take an 
hour to drive there, and if Jake is the host 
that he used to be, we won’t get away under 
two more, and Pines roads are not pleasant 
driving after dark.” 

The girls disappeared to “get ready.” 
The horses were ordered, and in a short 
time the party were rolling away toward 
Jake Burk’s and his oysters. After Ocean 
Grove and its environs were passed, the 
road, as Harkley said, lay through the 
“Pines.” It was only a narrow, sandy 
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streak that wound, snake-like, through the 
tall trees, and it was crossed at short inter- 
vals by other roads so like it, and them- 
selves, that the unaccustomed driver soon 
felt as though wandering through a laby- 
rinth 

“ Are you sure that you are right, Hark- 
ley?” asked Mr. Page, after they had 
driven, it seemed, much longer than an 
hour, and the last habitation, a one-story 
hut, with a hay-stack and dog-house for out- 


buildings, had been left far behind them, | f 


“It seems as if we had come a long dis- 
tance, and this is n’t an attractive place to 
be lost in.” 

“ Oh, we are all right,” replied Harkley ; 
though to tell the truth he was not so clear 
on the subject as he could wish to be, but 
he was too good a general to let his army 
know his fears, and he repeated boldly, “ Of 
course we are all right. Ah!” with an in- 
voluntary tone of relief, “there comes a 
man. Ask him if you doubt me.” 

The “man,” who was a dilapidated old 
darky, with a wagon to match himself, and 
a mule that worked as if fed on oyster shells 
from infancy, was slowly coming out of a 
near cross-road. They waited his ap- 
proach, and accosted him, — 

“Is this the road to Jake Burk’s, 
friend?” 

“Road to Jake Burk’s? Course it is, 
boss, cause ha’n’t no other.” 

“ We go straight ahead, then?” 

“Straight? course yer do;*straight as a 
shot till yer turn.” 

This was said with the grim dignity of an 
owl, and brought a laugh from the girls 
that nearly proved fatal to farther informa- 
tion; for when Harkley in his most per- 
suasive tone asked, ‘‘When do we make 
this turn?” the ancient Hannibal replied 


“ When yer come to it, I s’ 3; you can’t 
do itno sooner! Gei long, Sall!” and with 
a flourish of his pine bough he tried to 
start his bone-yard on again. But Harkley, 
ignoring both wrath and move, tossed a 
half-dollar into his wagon, and continued, — 

“How did you say we would know when 
to turn?” 

In an instant the “silver lining” of the 
cloud appeared, and doffing his hat the ne- 
groreplied, — 

“Yer go on till yer see two bustin’ big 
ister shells nailed on ter a tree; then yer 
veer to the left and Jake’s house is right 
fore -_ I "ll go ahead and show yer the 
way if yer say so.” 

at the prospect of following “Sall”’s 
gait was n’t attractive. 

With many thanks they declined the gen- 
erous offer, and drove on, and in a few 
minutes they discovered the two “ister 


the left, Shark River, with the home of Jake 
Burk upon its banks, appeared before 
them. The house was a country tavern of 
the severest style, whose birth dated back, 
we will not dare to say how far, but suffi- 
ciently so to give it a marked air of the 
picturesque. fs stood close by the river, 
which at the point rounds out into a small 
bay. On the right and left, the ground 
rose gradually into gentle hills ; but in the 
rear it sprang up ore ly, as a wall thus 
orming a natural nest for the house to lie 
in. On all sides, but the river, tall pines 
shut out the whole view till one was right 
u it. The scene appealed at once to 

iss Braxton’s sympathies, and she ex- 
claimed, — 

“How charming! Howdelightful! Mr. 
Harkley, you have taken us back to the 
days of our ancestors! That house cer- 
tainly stood in Colonial days! Itis a per- 
fect realization of a Revolutionary head- 

uarters. I can fancy I see a Green or a 

utnam coming out of it now.” 

“The ‘ green’ scarcely needs the help of 
fancy, Adele,” said Miss Stair. “ Behold!” 
and she pointed toa figure appearing around 
the corner of the house. 

A medium-sized, bony-looking man clad 
in a dark-blue shirt, generously patched 
trousers, and a drabfelt hat. It was, in fact, 
Jake Burk, as true a specimen of the native 
“ Sherk Riverite ” as ever walked. 

He approached the carriage with a quizzi- 
cal look on his weather-beaten face, as if a 
little out of reckoning, but not willing to 
confess it. Harkley put out his hand. 

“ How are you, Jake? Have n't forgot- 
ten me, I hope!” 

Jake’s face lighted up. He grasped 
Harkley’s hand with one hard and horny, 
and matching in size an oyster rake. 

“Forgotten yer? Thet I ha’n’t! Thet 
*s something Jake Burk don’t never do; 
forgit a man he ’s onct knuwed. But yer 
did kinder take me by surprise, it is so long 
since 1 see yer. How hev yer been all this 
time?” 

“Pretty fair. How has the world used 
you, Jake? Oysters hold out yet?” 

“TI reckon, Goin’ to try some today?” 
“Yes, we thought of it. These friends of 
mine have never tasted your animals fresh 
from the water.’ 

“ Ha’n’t, eh? Wall, I don’t want to cast 
no reflections on them, but if that is so, they 
don’t know what a oyster tastes like yet. 
Do I miss it?” 

“TI think not, and I guess they "ll think 
so too after they have eaten one of your 
roasts.” 

“I bet! But won’t the ladies go inter 
the house and warm a bit? A’n’t no fire 
nowhere but in the kitchen, but I guess 


nailed on ter a tree,” and veering to 
29 


they ’ll excuse that.” 
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“ Oh, certainly!” exclaimed Miss Brax- 
ton, in her eagerness to get into the house, 
speaking before Mr. Harkley could, 
“Feitchen fires are always brighter than 
oe I know yours must be delight- 
u 


Jake gave her his old quizzical look, and 


“replied, — 


“Thankee, miss! I hope yer expecta- 
tions won’t be he opened 


the carriage door for them to get out. 


“You will come with us?” asked Miss 
Stair, of the gentlemen, 

They declined, and the girls followed 
Jake over the rickety but scrupulously clean 
piazza to the low kitchen. A cheertul fire 
certainly was burning in the stove, over 
which a rosy-cheeked girl was frying dough- 
nuts ; but beside it sat a figure that seemed 
to soak up all the warmth and brightness of 
both fire and girl. It was a tall, gaunt 
woman, clad in rusty black, and whose face 
was the realization of perpetual woe. She 
heaved a sigh like a bellow’s blast, by way 
of greeting, when the girls entered, and 
sadly pushed chairs by the stove for them. 
They accepted the seats thankfully, for the 
wind had come in strong from the south, 
and they were quite chilly. Silence, grim 
and heavy, so as to be felt, followed this, 


_ till Miss Braxton, urged by politeness and 


the oppressiveness of the situation, re- 
marked, — 

“ The south wind is right cold already; 
you must feel it very much during the win- 
ter, madame.” 

The woman shook her head, as though at 
yma struck by a hurricane, and re- 

ied, — 

“ Dretful! Dretful, ma’rm!” 

The words, though ordinary, were ut- 
tered with an emphasis that gave them the 
full possibility of their power. Miss Brax- 


_ton was overwhelmed and silenced for a few 


neni then gathering courage she again 
gan, — 

“Do you not find them rather strong to 
be healthy?” 

“Healthy!” groaned the woman. “I ’d 
like to see the day that is healthy agin. 
be winds is sure to bring on neumony 
thick.” 

And again her head swayed dolefully. 

Miss Braxton caught her breath, but 
kept bravely on: — 

“You astonish me, madame. I thought 
the salt air was a protection against that. 
Do you have it severely?” 

“Severely! I wish yer could see it, yer 
‘d think so. I ’ve knowd ag many as two or 
three funerals a week, and most of them 
tuk the night before, cut down like grass be- 
fore the reaper. This isa dretful unsartin 


_ world to live in, dretful, when we think of 


the malary and typhus fever too,” 


And overcome by her emotions, the old 
lady sought fortitude and consolation in her 
tin snuff-box. 

“ Miss Braxton did not attempt a reply, 
but turned her horror-stricken eyes on Miss 
Stair, and she with commendable courage 
rallied to the rescue, saying, — 

“ You should not take such gloomy views 
of things, madame, They are indeed very 
terrible, but then we” — 

At this point the door suddenly opened, 
and Ned Page entered, and her pretty little 
speech met an untimely end in the 
gulf of the unuttered, where so many of its 
sisters have perished, and will continue to 
do, to eternity. 

“ Have you had enough of the fire?” 
asked Page. “Jake will have the oysters 
in a few minutes, Are you ready for 
them?” 

Miss Braxton sprang to her feet, 

“Ready for them? Yes, orfor anything 
that is not what we now endure! Oh fora 
five-minutes’ interview with the ‘noble 
])ane’ to tear in shreds his false philosophy. 
Come,’ Anna, pick up your shawl. ‘Stand 
not upon the order,’ but let 's be gone!” 

And she rushed out of the kitchen, to the 
amazement of its inmates, and Page. 

“ What on earth is the matter now?” he 
asked, as the door closed, and he found 
breath. 

“Matter! Why, we have found the head- 
quarters of all the plagues that ever smote 
poor Egypt;-at least, according to that old 
Gorgon in there. Tell me,— are oysters 
antidotes for all Pandora’s ills? If not, 
Heaven help us! we are all dead men. 
No, I am not mad,” in reply to Page's be- 
wildered look. “Ask Anna; she will tell 
you all.” 

And Anna, with a burst of laughter, gave 
a true account of what had happened, and 
by the time she had finished, they had ar- 
rived at what was to be the scene of their 
feast, Jake’s kingdom, his oyster house. 
Out of deference to his affection for it we 
will describe it,—it won’t take long. It 
was a building about twenty-five feet square, 
made of rough pine boards, and set on 
piles to protect it from the tide, for it stood 
on the very edge of the river, The inside 
was innocent of mortar or lime, but yrace- 
fully festooned with a drapery of cobwebs, 
while piled in the corners, and hanging 
from the rafters, was every utensil and im- 

lement that could be used in the water. 

own the centre stretched the banquet 
board, —a long, narrow table flanked on 
each side by backless benches, and covered 
with spotlessly clean white oil-cloth. On it 
stood every condiment necessary to help 
the oyster on its downward road. Close 
by the house blazed a fire of “ Jersey Hick- 
ory ” (i, €., pine knots), on which lay a grid- 
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jron covered with huge, gaping oysters. 
Over this altar Jake was presiding with all 
the dignity of a high priest, while two aco- 
lytes, his sons, were vusy with the duties of 
the sacrifice. 

“Yer better hurry up and git ter work,” 
he said, as the party approached. ‘Them 
oysters is jest done right, and waitin’ a’n’t 
goin’ to make them no better. Go right in- 
ter the house there ” 

They obeyed, and found Harkley already 
at the table. They seated themselves like- 
wise, and in a few minutes a huge tin 
basin full of huge smoking oysters was 
placed before each. 

Dear readers, have you ever eaten a 
genuine Shark-River oyster, hot from the 
gridiron? No? Well, then, let me say to 
you, that though you may be world-weary, 
soul-sick, in fact tee-totally disgusted with 
everything, cheer up! Life has still a joy 
in store for you, — a joy of which we cannot 
say with the poet, “See it and die,” but 
rather taste it, and live to taste again! 
And this is what our friends thought, and 
did. They ate till each looked aghast at 
the pile of shells before them, and Miss 
Braxton laid down her fork and said, — 

“Never again can I find thought of 
scorn for him who lives to eat, providing he 
eats roasted Shark-River oysters. Mr. 
Harkley, we owe you eternal gratitude. | 
have never had a more delicious dinner.” 

“Yer like ’em,eh?” And Jake appeared 
as she finished her remark. “I thought yer 
would, —most folks do, I tell yer, it 
would surprise yer to know the oysters 
thet ’s been eat in this’ere house. Have 
some raws now?” 

Both the girls cried “ enough,” but Hark- 
ley, knowing that Jake would feel hurt if not 
allowed to bring out his “show critters,” 
consented to suffer more, and he and Page 
both attacked a dozen “raws.” These 
oysters were really wonderful for size and 
plumpness, and as they disappeared down 
the throats of their eaters, Jake regarded 
them with the look of a doting papa. 

“TI bet yer a’n’t often eat anything that 
will beat them ’ere,” as the last oyster dis- 
appeared. 

“Beat them?” cried Page. “It can’t be 
done. Victory is on their side forever, and 
he who is rash enough to ‘tackle’ them 
must ever suffer ignominious defeat. I 
should like to exchange confidences with an 
amiable anaconda now.” 

“Don’t let your wish stop there,” said 
Miss Braxton. “Make it change identity 
with him, and then his joys will be ever your 
own,” 

“True, fair philosopher, for his part, 
but mine could never his. I doubt if 
even our friend Jake would open oysters 
for his lordship.” 


“ How is that?” cried Jake, eager to hear 
his voice again, “1 did n’t quite ketch the 
name. I reckon he ’s been here, though. 
Every one who is anybody has.” 

“ According to that,” said Miss Stair, 
“till this afternoon we were nobodies. 
Thank you again, Mr. Harkley, for res- 
cuing us from such obliquy.” 

“Is a service ignorantly rendered en- 
titled to gratitude? I was” — 

“Hold! Hold!” cried Miss Braxton. 
“ Remember the anaconda after his lunch 
sleeps six months or six years, I don’t 
know which, but any way, in the face of 
that warning, don’t outrage nature by tax- 
ing your brain in less than six minutes.” 

“ Most sage and serious damsel, what do 
I not owe you for your most timely counsel ! 
accept my thanks; it is all 1 have to 
offer.” 

“Look here!” from Page; “don’t you 
think this high and lofty thanking is a bttle 
bit one-sided, — I have heard three instal- 
ments of gratitude poured out over Harkley 
within five minutes ; and censidering that I 
’*m the head and front of the cause in this 
affair, I don’t think it quite on the square. 
But the world is ungrateful, I know. I ’ll 
make anotirr effort to get my well-won 


laurels, by asking our friend Jake to tell us" 


of some of the high and mighty ones who 
have feasted here. Come, Jake, now for a 
yarn.” 

“ There a’n’t been much goin’ on here 
lately to talk about, but ther time hes been 
when things was lively here, and these ’ere 
walls could spin many a yarn, I tell yer. 
Lord, the times I ’ve seed in this ’ere roo 
and the money I ’ve tuck in too. It woul 
surprise yer, it would.” Here oe recol- 
lections became too much for him, and he 
lapsed into silence, shaking his head in a 
style that would not have disgraced his 
wife. His hearers did not presume to dis- 
turb him, and in a few minutes he rallied 
and continued, “ Yes, sur; thar was them 
Wallacks alone; yer ‘ve heerd of them, 
ha’n’t yer?” They confessed to it. 
“ Many °s the time they ’ve fetched a 
here, and left more ’n a hundred dollars. 
Yes, sur, they hev! And they was n’t the 
best ones, nuther. Oh, no! Ed Adams was 
the boy that tipped them all. Lord bless 
yer, money was n’t no more to him ner 
water. The way he could eat oysters; I 
"ve never see his ekal. And then the 
songs he ’d give! One after every dish. I 
tell yer, but he sould sing! I can see him 
now, standing by that ’ere table, rollin’ outa 
string of Irish stuff while the rest jest held 
their sides and rolled on the floor. Poor 
Ed!” Witharing of unexpected pathos 
in his voice, “He is gone now! and they 
tell me he got hard up and poor before he 
died. P’r’aps yer know somethin’ about it.” 
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He paused, and they told him that it was 
true, but that kind friends came nobly to 
his aid, and that his last hours had eve 
care and comfort. Jake’s face brightened. 
“Isthatso? But I yer, I am glad to 
hear it! I’ve thought of that a good bit, 
and it has made me feel pretty bad, I tell 
er. I’ve often wished that he had some 
of the money that he had spent here, but I 
did n’t know nothin’ about it till it was all 
over. Poor Ed! Thar a’n’t many like yer 
left, if Jake Burk knows anything!” He 
stopped; ostensibly to cough, but really to 
rest a voice that was getting unsteady. 
No one spoke. To do so seemed like 
wounding the genial, chilc-like spirit that 
was at rest, and to whom the tribute of this 
rough, untutored heart, was truer praise 
than the most glowing eulogy culture’s 
tongue or pen could offer. In a few min- 
utes Jake gathered himself, and resumed, 
“Yes, them was good times; and I tell yer 
I made lots of money.” 

He paused and looked mysteriously at 
his hearers, and Miss Stair said, — 

“And of course you have plenty of it 

‘now, packed in old iron pots and buried in 
the cellar?” 

Jake laughed. 

“Not much! I was like the rest; ‘easy 
come, easy go;’ I ha’n’t a dollar ahead to- 
day. But I reckon I would have been, if 
they had n’t kicked up that durned ugly 
muss here.” 

“Muss! what muss?” asked Harkley. 

“Why, ther murder! Ha’n’t you never 
heerd on that?” with a look of inexpressi- 


ble disgust. “ Well, I’m beat! I thought 
every one know’d that; I s’pose I might. as 
well tell yer, and it a'n’t much to tell, 
nuther. Only two men got at logger-heads 
about a woman, and one shott’other. Ano 
account woman, too; was n’t worth the 
charge in the gun. But it was all the 
same, as if she had been an angel. He 
shot him. Fell right out there by the 
kitchen door, on the piaze. Insides scat 
tered all around. By thunder, but he looked 
uly: After thet, they came down on me, 
tuck away my license and shet up the bar, 
and yer see thet crippled the business, 
What! yer a’n’t goin’ yit!” as the ladies 
rose from the table. “Why, you ’ve plenty 
of time before dark. ev some more 
oysters!” 

“No! No!” said Miss Braxton, with a 
shiver. “We have had enough of every- 
thing, sweet and bitter, gay and sad. Na- 
ture is surfeited. I shall date an epoch of 
my life from today. Let us go.” 

And in spite of Jake’s protests, the 
horses were ordered, and they were soon 
hurrying through the gathering twilight to 
their home. and as the shadows grew 
deeper, so that they wrapped the inmates of 
the carriage in gloom, Mr. Page leaned 
aye Miss Braxton, took her hand, and 
said, — 

“ You date an epoch from today. Let me 
make the first event in it, by claiming for 
a) a gift I can take unsurfeit 


We did not hear the rest, but we know 


that her answer is not found in Plato. 


THE LOVE- VINE. 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE. 


HE stood beside the love-vine true, 
And plucked the bud laden with dew. 
The moon looked down in tender light 
Upon the mystic blooms of white. 
She gazed in thoughtful mood, then pressed 
The foam-like blooms to lip and breast; 
While, unobserved, in wonderment 
A lover lists with fond intent. 
“1 wish,” she said, — “ I wish that he 
As much as I love him loves me; 
And, if my love comes not to woo, 
1 wish that he might tell me so!”’ 


Wisconstn, 1883. 


She swung the blossoms o’er her head, 

And on the air their perfume shed. 

He caught the love-vine as it fell, 

And ciasped the maid. “O love! ’t is well,” 
He cried, “ that fate this fairy sign 
Should give from your hand into mine. 

My heart, dear one, holds none but thee: 
Say, was that wish, sweet, meant for me?” 
Low sank her head upon his breast ; 

And, as his lips her brow caressed, 

The lids drooped o’er the eyes of blue. 

“ My wish,” she whispered, “ has come true!” 
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ESSIE’S papa and mamma were spend- 
ing a year in Europe, and Bessie was 
staying with her grandparents in the coun- 
try. She had been in the country every 
summer of her life, but never had seen the 

eat bare hills covered with snow, nor 
walked in the pine-woods on a smooth, icy 
crust with snow-birds twittering in the 
lonely stillness, and the sunbeams creeping 
in to glitter on the icicles that hung like 
necklaces on the bushes before. She had 
never been up before daylight in the morn- 
ing to go by the light of a lantern, which 
somehow seemed like a glimmer from fairy- 
land, to the barn, with Joe to feed the 
sleepy cows and impatient old Dobbin. 
The Hight of the lantern always started the 
hens off their perch, and the roosters would 
begin to crow with such delight that one 
would think all they cared for in the world 
was to have it morning. She never had 
been tucked away in a great pung with all 
the children in the neizhborhood on a 
snowy morning, and carried to school by 
Dobbin, — bells jingling and the boys 
shouting all the way. She had never taken 


long, delightful rides into the woods on Joe’s | bed 


ox-sled, nor coasted down !ong, steep hills, 
nor popped corn over the coals in the fire- 
place, nor made the kitten play with the 
shadows of the firelight, nor had she eaten 
roasted apples and hickory and butter nuts 
while Abby, the hired girl, toid fairy-stories, 
of an evening. But now she was enjoying 
all these delights, and wondered why people 
did n’t go into the courtry to spend the 
winter instead of the summer. 

But sometimes there was a little dull 
spot in her existence, and that was on even- 
ings when grandpa read his newspaper and 
would n’t be coaxed to look up from it, and 
grandma got drowsy over her knitting, and 
Abby and Joe, who were said to be court- 
ing, though Bessie did n’t know what that 
meant, would go out early to spend the 
evening with Abby’s mother, or sit by the 
kitchen fire and talk with each other with- 
out paying any attention to her. Abby was 
n't always willing to tell “ Cinderella” or 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer,” by any means. 
Even the kitten, who was a fat, funay little 
thing, would sometimes refuse to play on 
these evenings, but would curl herself into 
a little round ball on the hearth-rug, and try 
to go to sleep, and Carlo, the great New- 
foundiand dog, would good-naturedly go 
through with all his tricks once or twice, 


A F¥ACK O LANTERN WHICH MADE MISCHIEF. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


and ther subside into a meditative mood, 
from which it was impossible to arouse him. 
Carlo was getting old and enjoyed medita- 
tion more than frolics. So all that Bessie 
could do, would be to sit and wish that it 
was eight o’clock, which hour was her bed- 
time. 

But in her aunt’s house, which was only a 
little ways around the corner at the foot of 
the hill, things were delightfully different. 
There were six children in the leap, and 
such romps as they indulged in before bed- 
time! Abby had taken her there two or 
three times in the evening, and sometimes 
she went by herself in the afternoon and 
stopped to tea, and either Joe or Abb 
would come for her just before the cloc 
struck eight. But Bessie was never willing 
to go home at that time. She would play 
until nidnight if she were allowed to do so, 
and eight o’clock would always come in the 
midst of some charming game, or just be- 
fore the end of one of Cousin Jessie 
prettiest stories, and she felt like a very 
much abused individual when Abby insisted 
on taking her home and whisking her off to 


One dark, cold night, when the frost was 
so thick on the window-pane that one could 
hardly get a peep out-of-doors, and a few 
flakes of snow were flying about in the bit- 
ter air, Bessie was seized with a stronger 
desire than ever to spend the evening with 
her cousins, for Tommy, one of the bo 
had announced that he was going to make a 
“Jack o’ Lantern,” and Will asked her 
very particularly to come over, saying that 
if she could come, they would have a “can- 
dy pull.” 

Now if there was anything in this world 
that Bessie enjoyed, it was a “candy pull; ” 
not that she cared much for it by herself in 
grandma’s kitchen, but only with a merry 
party of boys and girls who enjoyed it as 
much as she did. And then she did wish 
so much to see the “Jack o’ Lantern,” for 
never in her whole life had she set eyes on 
such a thing, and she had been told that 
they were very funny. But she knew that 
it would be of no use to ask grandma if she 
might go, it was such a very cold night. 
Then Abby had a sore throat and could 
not go with her. Joe was very busily en- 
gaged in mending a harness which must be 
ready for use in the morning, and grandpa 
was hardly able to stir with an attack of 
theumatism. So ie ate her supper in 
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silence and with a very doleful little face. 
Grandma noticed it, and proposed that they 
should pop some corn, there were such 
nice coals ia front of the firepiace, and told 
her that she would show her how she used 
to pop it when she was a little girl by cover- 
ing it up in hot ashes. 

But Bessie was n’t interested in corn- 
popping just then. She said that she was 
tired of pop-corn and wished she had some 
one to play with, Then she scratched a 
little bit of the frost away from the window- 
pane and peeped out-of-doors, and if it was 
dark, it seemed very cheery and not a bit 
what Abby called pokerish. A red lantern 
was flashing along the road. There was a 
sound of distant sleigh-bells, and the wind 
was blowing merrily. A sudden idea 
flashed into her mind. She might steal out- 
of-doors and run down to Aunt Mary’s, and 
no one would know a thing about it. She 
would wait until grandma got asleep over 
her knitting in the sitting-room, and Abby 
got settled over her apple-peeling in the 
kitchen. Then if Abby missed her, she 
would think she was in the sitting-room 
with grandma, and if grandma woke and 
found that she was not in the sitting-room, 
why, she would conclude at once that she 
was in the kitchen with Abby. And it was 
not long before an opportunity favored her 
to do as she had planned. It was awfully 
coid out-of-doors to be sure, but Bessie ran 
very fast and did not mind it much. Some- 
times the wind almost took her breath away, 
but what was that when one had such de- 
lights before her? Then, when she got un- 
der the hill out of sight of the lights on 
srengge house, and out of sight of any 

ouse, she commenced to feel a little 
frightened and to wish that she was safe at 
home. If she had only taken old Carlo 
with her, she would not have felt so lonely. 
But still she trotted bravely on and finally 
reached the little lane which led to Aunt 
Mary’s house and past it through a stretch 
of woods into another road. The lane was 
sheltered by great trees, so that it was not 
so cold, and Bessie’s spirits rose again. 
Her hand was upon the latch of the garden- 
gate, when, on looking up, she beheld a 
sight which fairly curdied her blood with 
horror. It was in reality, Tommy’s Jack o’ 
Lantern which he had just finished and 
stuck upon the gate-post, hoping to startle 
his mother’s servant-girl when she came in 
from milking. But to Bessie, who had not 
the most distant idea what it was, it seemed 
like the head of some frightful, grinning 
monster, whose mouth was already open to 
swallow naughty children, She uttered 
one loud, agonized scream, dropped the 
latch, and ran on toward the woods as fast 
as her feet wou¥l carry her. Not for the 
world would she have gone through that 


gate which was guarded by the horrible 
thing. But the people in the house did not 
hear her scream, for the wind was doing the 
same thing, and she went on and on, never 
heeding where she went, caring nothing for 
the darkness of the woods, conscious of 
nothing but the dreadful fear that the mon- 
ster was following her. She dared not look 
behind her, she had not strength even to 
cry. In some places the snow was deep, 
and the effort she made in running through 
it was very exhausting for a little thing like 
Bessie. It was warmer in the woods than 
out in the bleak highway, but still it was 
bitterly cold; and it was so dark in some 
places that she ran into the trees, 

“Oh, what should she do! Would n't 
she get out of the woods soon and find some 
house with good, kind people in it, who 
would take her home to grandma?” she 
said to herself. 

But it was a whole mile through the 
woods, and that is a good ways for a little 
girl to run on a wild winter’s night; and 
just before she reached the end of it, she 
sank down quite exhausted in the snow, 
She was horribly cold at first, but this sensa- 
tion soon passed away, a sense of drowsi- 
ness stole over her, and she was soon quite 
unconscious. Poor little Bessie! 

At home no one but old Carlo missed her 
for along time. He did not see her go out, 
for he had been eating his supper in the 
woodshed at the time; but when, not very 
long after she had gone, he scratched at 
the kitchen door and Joe let him in, he 
looked in at the sitting-room door, and not 
finding her there, he came back to the 
kitchen, meditated for a moment, and then 
signified his cesire to go out-of-doors. 

“Come here and lie down, Carlo; you 
don’t want to go out tonight. If you do so, 
it won’t be two minutes before you ‘Il want 
to get back again,” remonstrated Joe. 

But Carlo persisted that he did want to 
go, and that he wanted to go at once, too; 
and finally Joe dropped his work and 
opened the door for him. If it had not 
been bolted, Carlo could have opened it 
himself, for he could lift a latch as well as 
any one, and with a little patient effort, 
could turn a knob with his great, clumsy 

w. 

“ You won’t find any tramps to bark at, or 
any foxes to chase, tonight, Carlo, and it ’s 
as cold as Greenland, you foolish old dog,” 
said he as Carlo leaped down the steps. 

Carlo put his nose down to the ground 
and snuffed at some little tracks in the 
snow, then he gave a quick little bark, and 
ran out into the road and down the hill ona 
brisk trot, every now and then stopping 4 
bit to investigate the footprints, for the 
wind had driited the snow into them, and 
they were hard to follow. He paused a 
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moment at the gate of Aunt Mary’s house, 
uttered a growl of contempt at the Jack o’ 
Lantern, and then ran wildly into the 
woods, and on ard on until he reached the 
spot where poor little Bessie was lying. 
tHe licked her cold face, he barked wildly, 
he tore at her clothes, but it was all in vain, 
he could not wake her. Then he tried to 
drag her along - taking a fold of her dress 
in his mouth. But finally he gave up the 
attempt, and running to the edge of the 
woods, which was only a little distance off, 
took a survey up and down the main road, 
then he gave a quick, joyful bark, and ran 
headlong toward a house a few rods distant, 
where a light was glimmering at the window. 
Reaching the door he barked and howled in 
the most frantic manner. A man soon 
ned it, and looked out in surprise. 

“Why, bless me,” said he, “if this a’n’t 
Squire Trafton’s Carlo. He knows me, I 
have worked at the squire’s so much. But 
what can he want? Cold, old fellow? 
Want to come in and warm yourself?” 

Carlo seized his coat in his teeth and 
tried to drag him vut-of-doors. 

“Something must have happened,” said 
the man. “Carlo knows more than a boy, 
any day, and he ’d never act so for nothing. 
P’r'aps the old squire or some of the family 
have met with an accident, —a team has 
broke down or something. I "m going out 
to see.” 

And hastily donning his hat and over- 
coat, he followed Carlo, who after fawning 
upon him to show his gratitude, ran ahead, 
every now and then looking behind him te 
sec if he were coming, and going back to 

ull his coat a little, as a hint that he had 

tter hasten his footsteps. bans | soon 
reached the woods road and the little, dark 
bundle lying there, that was Bessie. The 
man, Mr. Spencer was his name, lifted her 
in his arms and ran home with all his 
might, and Carlo ran by his side, never 
once taking his anxious eyes from the 
precious burden he carried. 

When they reached the house, Mr. Spen- 
cer explained the situation in as few words 
as possible to his wife who, as good fortune 
would have it, was experienced in sickness 
and all sorts of accidents and emergencies, 
and she Jost no time in using the proper 
restoratives. 

“I am afraid she is dead,” said Mr. 
Spencer, holding the little wrist a moment, 
while his wife rubbed it vigorously. 

“No, I think, I am quite sure she 
breathes, thoagh faintly.” 

And Carlo, as if te understood every 
word, barked gladly. 


They forced a little brandy between the 
stiff lips, and it was not long before she 
opened her eyes. 

Then, Mr. Spencer harnessed his horse 
and drove like mad to Bessie’s grandfather’s, 
soon returning with both grandma and 
Abby, for Abby forgot her sore throat ‘the 
moment she heard that Bessie was in dan- 

er. They had only just missed her at 

ome, and the house was in a perfect panic 
when Mr. Spencer arrived there. Joe had 
gone down to Aunt Mary’s, being quite 
sure that he should find her there safe and 
sound, but when he came back with the in- 
formation that they had seen nothing of 
her there, he did not know what to think. 

“But,” said Joe at length, “she may 
have gone out with the intention of going 
there, and then, seeing a Jack o’ Lantern 
which some of the boys had stuck up on 
the gate-post, may have been frightened 
and gone back again, and in her bewilder- 
ment, instead of going up the hill toward 
home have turned in the other direction and 
gone toward the village.” 

But Bessie had kept on into the woods 
instead of going to the village where Joe 
was seeking her at that moment, and if it 
had not been for Carlo, she would have 
frozen to death before any aid would have 
reached her. 

Bessie was n’t able to tell them how it 
was that night, she was too weak, she could 
not remember, but the next morning every- 
thing came back to her, and she shuddered 
when she told of the horrible face that 
looked over the gate at her. 

“ IT knew that it was naughty to run away 
so, and I thought he was an awful giant or 
something, that was going to eat me up,” 
she said, sobbing. 

But no one even suggested that it was 
naughty to run away, for grandma felt a 
little conscience-stricken herself, on the 
subject. It had been dreadfully dull for 
Bessie at the farmhouse in the evening, and 
after that, she took care that she always 
had something to amuse her. Bessie did 
not go out again for some time. She was 
weak and feverish, and escaped a long, seri- 
ous illness only by the greatest care being 
exercised. 

As for Carlo, he became the hero of the 
town. Bessie’s papa brought him a beau- 
tiful silver collar when he returned from 
oe and he wears it proudly to this day, 
learning to understand that it is a badge of 
honor. He is a very old dog now, and 
Bessie is growing to be a young lady, but 


the strongest ndship exists between 
them, 
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AST year’s leaves, all brown and damp 
With rot and heavy mould, 
In the bleak forest thickly lie, 

Robbed of their green and gold: 
Now o’er their graves the chill wind grieves, — 
Last year’s leaves! last year’s leaves! 


I have some withered flowers that bloomed 
Last summer bright and gay; 
But with golden hours and happy dreams 


Berumn, Mz. 


LAST YEAR'S LEAVES. 


Their frail life passed away: 
. Now o’er their graves the chill wind grieves, 
Last year’s hopes, and last year’s leaves. 


Soon fairer flowers will bloom again, 
And kindred leaves sway on the bough: 

But for vanished hours and happy dreams 
I vainly sigh in sad hours now; 

And on their graves the chill wind grieves, 

Last year’s flowers, and last year’s leaves. 


r, may be said that the very longest life is 
but a short troubled dream. Short, I 
grant you, but troubled it need seldom be, if 
one would only live more in accordance with 
nature’s laws. There is a philosophy of liv- 
ing which the wise do well to study. To 
what end? To the end thatour lives may be 
long? By no means; but to the end that we 
may live healthfully while we do live; that 
we may live and at the same time feel that 
we are living. Why should life be the ex 
citing game it is to thousandsofus? Why 
should the days and weeks and years fly so 
swiftly over our heads, while absorbed in this 
game of life? Why should we in the ex- 
citement of it almost forget what we are play- 
ing for, or at all events give ourselves no 
time to pause and consider whether what we 
are aiming at be worth the precious time and 
health we are losing in trying to gain it? 
Do not thousands of us throw away the very 
best years of our lives in trying to win for 
ourselves wealth to support us in an old age 
that seldom comes, an old age the possibili- 
ty of which has been precluded by the high- 
pressure mode of life we have lived? 

The ambition to become wealthy, or to 
gain honor and glory, cannot be said to be 
objectionable or hurtful so long as it does 
not take entire possession of a man’s mind 
to the exclusion of other and probably better 
feelings: when it does so it simply becomes 
adisease, a mental ailment, that reacts upon 
the body and shortens life itself. The ambi- 
tion, on the other hand, to gain for ourselves 
honarable competency and the power to give 


LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE. . 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


a fair start in life to those who shall live after 
us, and in whose veins our own blood runs, 
is a most desirable one, and one too that 
really tends to length of days by keeping 
the mind healthfully occupied. The over- 
ambitious man, however, is just as much a 
monomaniac as the miser, and if. madness 
and folly can be combined in the same indi- 
‘vidual, he is also a fool, for he is ruining his 
health and shortening his days for the sake 
of others. He will depart this life most 
likely at acomparatively early age, and, de- 
parting, leave behind him never a foot 
step in the sands of time, and probably those 
that spend and scatter the wealth that he 
nee made will be the very first to forget 
im. 

The life that most of our business men 
lead in towns is one of high pressure in the 
truest sense of the term, and it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether two out of every 
ten of them are in good — that is, enjoyable — 
health. They have little time to think about 
such a thing as present health. They “wor- 
ry through one way or another,” and some 
of these days, most of those I speak to tell 
me, they mean to go in for “a good spell of 
rest and enjoyment.” Now, they are not try- 
ing to deceive themselves when they speak 
thus, but there is one thing they forget, name- 
ly, that even could they afford the time they 
would hardly get their brains to accommo- 
date themselves to the long-dreamt-of spell 
of rest and enjoyment. It is as impossible 
for a hard-working man of business to settle 
his mind to rest to order, as it is fora persoh 
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to settle himself to sleep after he has under- 

e a period of excitement, whether pleas- 
urable or the reverse. And I have known, 
and no doubt the reader has known, men to 
whom the annual holiday was a mere drag 
and weariness, and who were not above con- 
fessing, if asked, that they would not be hap- 
py until back in town again. Now I do not 
scruple to affirm that this incapability of en- 
joying rest is in itself a symptom of an un- 
natural condition of brain, which, though 
medical men out of mere politeness do not 
designate by the name of disease, is never- 
theless very akin to it. Itis not every one 
who makes a fortune in business large 
enough for him toretire contentedly upon 
while still comparatively young, and there 
are very few of those who do that retire with 
any capacity for enjoyment beyond the chi- 
merical pleasure of money-makiny. 

Constant work at high pressure soon wears 
out the best machinery that ever was made 
or invented, but some people seem to forget 
the analogy betwixt the human body and a 
piece of machinery. Yet it exists never- 
theless. Continual hard work will wear out 
either man or machinery. Yes, repair is not 
impossible, but will either be as good again 
as it might have been? Putting new cloth 
into an old garment is surely not the best 


. 
ete going to retire from business,” I 
heard a man say not long since, “in about 
five years more; I shall have by that time 
made enough for me, and I ‘ll not be an old 
man then ; fifty-five is n’t old.” 

No,a person who is only fifty-five cannot 
be said to be old in years, but if he has lived 
a life of high pressure he may be very old in 
reality, for age is never to be computed by 
the number of years a man has lived, but by 
the strength of his constitution. 

Now, however much hard manual labor may 
tell upon the health and constitution, it has 
not half the wearing, ageing power that 
brain-work kas. A manual laborer when 
his day’s toil is finished is a king in many 
compared with the brain-worker. 
When the tools of the former are laid aside 
for the day, care and trouble as a rule lie 
down beside them; but the phantom of his 
toils follows the latter home, and seats itself 
on the + apes on which he tries to rest his 
hot and weary head. 

Well, here I am, a medical man, railin 
and caviling against the evils of life at high 
pressure, that I see going on everywhere 
around me, and the very fact of my doing su 
gives my readers the right to ask me if I have 
any remedy to suggest for the mischief I 
deplore. Labor, I reply, is the common lot 


of all, and more often a blessing than any- 
thing else ; and ambition, unless carried to 
the border land of mania, is a thing to be 
encouraged rather than condemned; and I 
have but one word of advice to sound in the 
ears of those who do not wish to throw away 
their lives, but to live comfortably and ra- 
tionally for a reasonable length of time, and 
that word is “Conserve.” Conserve health 
while we have it, conserve the constitution 


nature has given us, and we can only do so, 


by obeying nature’s laws. 

Railways have done an immeasurable 
amount'cf good, and they do nota little harm 
as well, Many business people take ad- 
vantage of their speed to live in the suburbs, 
or even the country itself. If they have 
some twenty or thirty miles, or say a journey 
of an hour and a half —for the time occu- 
— in going to and from the stations must 

considered — every morning and evening, 
and this for five days of the week, I doubt 
whether their country life is very advan- 
tageous to the health. At all events, it 
would be much more so if they had not so 
often to hurry to catch the train. This hur- 
ry entails a considerable degree of anxiety 
almost every morning, it prevents the dis- 
cussion of a comfortable breakfast, it would 
prevent the comfortable assimilation or di- 
gestion of that meal even should it be par- 
taken of. Then there is more hurry at the 
journey’s end, and a man who hurries is 
never fresh. But if a good substantial meal 
were enjoyed about midday the evil effects 
of a light and hasty breakfast would hardly 
be felt. Yet business people have seldom 
time for any such luxury, and so the custom- 
ary snack ofluncheon is swallowed. Indeed 
their lives are hurry all day long, in order, 
they will tell you, to keep abreast of the 
times. Stomach, brain, heart,and liver all 
suffer from sucha method of life. Some 
few may make up for the wear and tear and 
toil of the day by rest imthe evening and a 

ood dinner, followed by refreshing slee 
tis to be hoped that these men awake in 
the morning feeling fresh and well-slept, 
uite ready for the bath and ready for breake 
ast, and eager to begin the day’s work 
again ; if they do not feel so, the “ good din- 
ner” of the evening before had something 
about it of the nature of a delusion. 

Too many = now-a-days complain of 
a feeling of almost constant tiredness. 
They ought to take this as a warning; if 
they do not, but pooh-pooh such a symptom 
and think it only natural, they must not be 
surprised if a break-up of the system comes 
before it was expected, and there is no cure 
for this. 
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HAUNTED. 


BY JULIETTE 


ete CONNEL, even as a child, gave 
~ evidence of possessing a remarkable de- 
gree of dramatic talent. At the age of fif- 
teen, she was the bright particular star of a 
very select amateur club, which numbered 
among its members some of the very ¢é/ite 
of her native city. Her efforts were received 
with loud applause by admiring friends ; but 
when she was advised by good judges of 
acting to cultivate her undoubted talent, 
and to go upon the stage, they lifted up 
their voices in holy horror. Her mother, a 
well-to-do widow, able and willing to gratify 
every whim of her idolized daughter, pro- 
tested against this. While enjoying Edna’s 
triumphs in private theatricals, she had a 
deep prejudice against the profession of an 
actress, and declared that nothing would in- 
duce her to consent. 

Edna, while yielding for the time being, 
was equally determined to some time enter 
the profession for which she felt that nature 
intended her, but a lover appearing upon the 
scene when she was about eighteen, inter- 
rupted her dream of future fame. 

How Edna Connel, bright, fair and sunny- 
tempered as she was, ever fell in love with 
— Davenport, I never could understand, 

ut she did, most decidedly. He was hand- 
some, ina dark and glowing style, very dif- 
ferent from Edna, and | really suppose that 
was why she fancied him. He prided him- 
self on being just a little better than the 
majority of his fellow-men, having no little 
weaknesses, hating all frivolity, anc above 
all things the stage and every one connected 
with it, in that hard, uncharitable way so 
many self-styled Christans seem to enjoy 
doing. He could be agreeable enough, was 
well read and sensible upon most subjects. 

John Davenport came as a young doctor, 
with good introductions, to settle in the city 
where Edna’s home was. They soon met. 
It was a case of love at first sight, and the 
happy pair were so absorbed in what was 
to them such a new and delightful experi- 
. ence, that all went smoothly until one night 

at an informal party given by one of Edna’s 
friends she was asked to give the balcony 
scene from “Romeo and Juliet.” Much 
pleased to show her lover what she could do, 
and thinking to give him an agreeable sur- 
prise, she consented. Never before had she 
so delivered the impassioned lines, Not to 
the insipid youth who read the lines of the 
love-sick Romeo were her words directed, 


but to her lover, who standing apart, with 


W. BABBITT. 


folded arms and darkening brow, showed 
his displeasure all too plainly. A pang shot 
through her heart when she saw how he 
looked upon her performance, but she went 
bravely on, and finished amid the applause 
of all save the one from whom she most 
craved praise. Edna soon took her leave, 
accompanied by Dr. Davenport, who in very 
cold and unlover-like words told her what 
he of such an 
dna, deeply grieve such lan 

told him how she had so 
in the talent which she possessed, and had 
hoped some day to go upon the stage and 
show her friends and the world what she 
could do. She begged that he would look 
upon the matter in a more kindly light, and 
give her the encouragement that she had 
acked from other dear ones. 

In a burst of anger, he said he would rath- 
er see her dead before him than the creature 
which she would appear to him if she per- 
sisted in her wicked design. He swore that 
he would never forgive her, here or hereafter, 
unless she abandomed all such vile thoughts. 
They had reached her home before this last 
speech, which was more than Edna, sweet- 
tempered as she was,could endure. Stand- 
ing in the middle of the room where so 
many happy moments had been spent with 
her lover, she, pale as death, but quiet and 
self-possessed, gave him back his ring, tell 
ing him she cared more for the profession 
which now more than ever she was deter- 
mined to enter, than she did for a man who 
was so little what she had thought him. 

“ You intend, then,” he said, “ to cast your 
soul into hell by persisting in your mad de- 
sign? I do not consider that there is any 
salvation for any one on the stage, unless 
perhaps after long repentance and expia 
tion,” and so he left her. 

Edna, justly offended and deeply grieved 
by such treatment, cried herself to — 
The next day, she thought he would surely 
repent his harsh words, apologize for them, 
and seek a reconciliation, but he gave no 
sign. A week later, she heard that Dr. 
Davenport had left the city. A day or two 
after, she saw his name in the list of killed 
in a railroad disaster. 

Edna was so prosirated by this blow, that 
her mother, to arouse her from her dee 
grief, urged her to complete her studies an 
to go upon the stage as svon as she pleased. 
At first she could not bear to think of it, but 
at last youth, a good constitution and a con- 
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sciousness of her fitness for this vocation, 
conquered. Though more quiet and sub- 
dued, she was as pretty as ever, and a deep- 
er light shone in her blue eyes. 

At last the night arrived when she was to 
make her first appearance before the foot- 
lights. The part she had chosen was that 
of Juliain * The Hunchback.” Thougk nat- 
urally somewhat nervous at first, she soon 
forgot everything but the part she was play- 
ing. In the scene where Clifford comes to 
her with a message from the lord whom she 
is to wed, her acting was so spirited and 
impassioned, that round after round of ap- 
plause from the audience greeted her. Sud- 
denly, she was seen to falter, turn deadly 
pale, and, with a low 4 of terror, sink to 
the floor in aswoon. The curtain was rung 
down hastily, and after a short time the man- 
ager stepped out and announced that Miss 
Connel was recovering from her swoon, 
but would not be able to finish the ply: 
With “many regrets, and so forth, and so 
forth,” he dismissed the audience. 

To no one but her mother would she ex- 
plain the cause of her indisposition. Clasp- 
ed closed in those loving arms, trembling, 
she said,— 

“] was thinking of nothing but my part. 
I was not Edna Connel any longer, but Julia, 
when happening to cast my eyes across the 
stage, | saw, ina shadowy corner, the face 
of John Davenport, white and ghastly look- 
ing, with a dark frown upon the brow, and 
such an angry expression intheeyes. I saw 
nothing but that face, could remember noth- 
ing else, and can see it even now.” 

dna tried to withdraw from her engage- 
ment, but the manager would not allow her 
to do so. All the talk and wonder about 
her strange attack only made the public 
more anxious to see her again, so she went 
bravely on, appearing in a round of favorite 
plays. Some nights she played with great 
animation and spirit, then again she would 
all at once fall to trembling, hesitate and 


stammer, with such a look of terror in her 
eyes, that her fellow-actors and the audience 
could not help seeing that she was dread- 
fully frightened at something, what it was 


they never knew. Sometimes a week would. 


pass without seeing that ghastly, scowling 
face, and then when she had begun to hope 
that it had gone forever, there it was again. 

This state of things was too much to en- 
dure very long. Edna was rapidly breaking 
down under the strain, and had resolved to 
retire from the contest, when she weat one 


day to call upon a friend. While they were _ 


sitting talking over old times, cards were 
brought to her hostess, who, after a start of 
surprise, asked E7na to please to step into 
the back parlor while she saw the visitors, 
Edna complied, drawing the heavy curtains 
between. A moment later, a voice which 
she had last heard in cruel anger, fell upon 
herear. Instinctively she started forward, 
and looking through the parted curtains saw 
her lost lover, very much alive, indeed, look- 
ing quite happy, with a selt-satisfied air, in- 
troducing a prim, demure little woman as 
“ My wife.” 

Poor Edna’s head whirled. She did not 
lose consciousness, however, but got out of 
the house soon as possible and hurried home 
filled with scorn for the weakness that had 
come so near wrecking mind and health. 

Edna Connel is considered one of our most 
promising young actresses. She seés no 
more the spirit face of her angry lover, but 
often meets Dr. Davenport and his wife in 
society, which has lorg since forgiven her 
for going upon the stage. The only feelin 
she has toward him is indifference, an 
thankfulness that he is in the land of the 
living instead of dead as she thought him. 

People often wonder “ what did ail her” 
in the beginning of her career. 

She wonders too, for the terror was so 
very real while itlasted. She cannot explain 
iteven now. Neither cah I, and shall leave 
it to any one who thinks he can. 


Ts summer flowers are all aglow: 
The perfumed mignonnette 
Usurps the throne where lately reigned 
The dark-blue violet. 
The violet-velvet pansies ope 
Their glorious golden eyes, 
And purple cineraria 
With crimson fuchsia vies. 


ABSENT. 


BY JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


Yet in mine heart there is a void, 
For he who walked with me 

Last summer in the garden fair 
Now sails upon the sea. 

Oh, may he, ere the winter snows, 
Safely recross the main, 

So that I have at Christmas-time 
My lover back again! 
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PRIVATEERS OF THE WAR OF 1812, 


SECOND SERIES. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


ll.—THE BLOCKADE. 


HE Blockade, of New York, was a top- 

sail-schooner of some one hundred and 
fifty tons, mounting six thirty-two-pounder 
cannonades on the quarter and main decks 
and two long twelves on the topgallant fore- 
castle, — eight guns in all. It was a disad- 
vantage under which most of the privateers 
labored, that they carried too many guns for 
their capacity, and therefore became 
“crank” in any heavy blow; but the 
Blockade was not overburdened in this re- 
spect, although her weight of metal was 
fully enough. Uuited-States sloops-of-war, 
like the Hornet, of about four hundred tons, 
would carry eighteen thirty-twos; and the 
General Greene, a frigate-built ship of six 
hundred and forty-five tons, launched at 
Warren, R. I., in 1799, and belonging to the 
Federal Government, mounted thirty-two 


gans, _ but they were crowded, and caused 
convenience. 
On one occasion while the Blockade was 


ruonin wry | the coast of Portugal, she 
was obliged by stress of weather to make 
harbor in the Mondego River, up which, 
with a pilot, she proceeded 
about three miles, to secure a better anchor- 
_age and more security from the coming 
storm. 

The bad weather over, it became difficult 
to get out, on account of a head wind; and 
in the mean time it. was noised abroad that 
an American privateer was in the river. 
Wellington cE Marmont were at that peri- 
od struggling against each other in Portu- 
gal, their forces covering wide portions of 
. the country; and a detachment from one or 
the other of their contendiag armies was at 
this particular junction likely to be met with 
in the neighborhood of the Mondego. Mar- 
mont’s Frenchmen would of course be- 
friend the Americans should they have the 
opportunity; but Wellington’s Britons 
» Would spare no pains to capture the little 
» Yankee pest, should they become aware of 
. her whereabouts; while, as to the Portu- 
on themselves, although allied with the 

nglish against the French, they were neu- 
tral as concerned the Americans. 

Sure enough, while the privateer was en- 
deavoring to work out against the wind, a 
considerable force of red-coats appeared in 


sight, marching to cut ner off by taking 
post with a couple of field-pieces on the 
river bank. The stream being very narrow, 
her situation became exceedingly critical. 

A fire was opened from the field-pieces 
and from musketry also. The privateer 
brought her broadside to bear on the scarlet 
ranks and let fly in return. Her guns being 
of large calibre were capable of throwing a 
very heavy quantity of grape, and the de 
struction resulting from her first fire was 
fearful. A wide gap opened in the British 
ranks, and the earth, at the spot where the 
canes had been directed, was seen to be 
covered with fallen soldiers. 

Round shot were used as well as grape, 
and a second broadside knocked one of the 
field-pieces end over end. The enemy 
were trundling off the other as rapidly as 

ssible, when a third salute from the saucy 
ittle Blockade struck down nearly all the 
men who were dragging the gun; whereup- 
on the whole detachment broke and fled ina 
complete rout ! 

The landing, not only 
captured the deserted gun, But actually 
brought it off to the vessel in their boat, 
In order to do this they dismounted it; 
after which they sank the carriage in the 
river, The piece was a brass six-pounder. 

A larger force, however, was at hand, and 
the enemy were presently observed to be ad- 
vancing with a battery of six pieces. They 
were careful not to expose themselves as 
fuliy as the others had done, but took post 
at a considerable distance from the bank. 
They seemed to feel like people who have 
rashly atterapted to handle a very hot-foot- 
ed bumblebee, and have learned something 
from the experience. 

But again the privateer opened; and, as 
her two long twelves were worth at this © 
range more than their whole battery of 
fours or sixes, they found their task very 
discouraging. One of their gun-carriages 
had a wheel shot away, and went, as the 
American sailors said, “on its beam-ends; ” 
while a caisson containing ammunition was 
knocked over and tumbled down a declivity. 

Beside this, many of the soldiers were 
killed and wounded; for the fire of the 
practiced privateer’s-men was extremely a¢- 
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curate. In a short time the attack was dis- 
continued ; the enemy retiring under shelter 
of a vineyard at a little distance, but leaving 
their disabled gun-carriage on the field, gun 
and all. 

The tide being now favorable, the Block- 
ade cleared the river, but was obliged to 
anchor off its mouth for want of a breeze. 

The firing had attracted the attention ofa 
French force on the opposite side of the 
Mondego, a portion ot the army of 
Marshal Marmont,—and this detachment 
now arrived upon the scene. 

The American officers, through their 
glasses, had a plain view of the French 
soldiers, who consisted of artillerists, gren- 
adiers, and voltigeurs, with, perhaps, a hun- 
dred cavalry. The grenadiers wore tall, 
bear-skin ahakos, and had an exceedingly 
martial look. 

John Bull, perceiving the approach of 
these new enemies, prepared to give them a 
warm reception by firing across the river, 
and a battle was soon in full progress. 
The English had been re-enforced since 
their last attempt upon the privateer, and 
now amounted to about a thousand men, 
while the French seemed to have an equal 
number. But the distance at which the 
privateer lay prevented her from taking any 
part in the conflict. 

For several hours the combatants amused 
themselves by pelting each other with iron 
balls across the stream; but, at last, the 
French receiving a re-enforcement of artil- 
lery, the English guns were silenced and 
their trogps obliged to retreat. 

The captain of the Blockade, going on 
shore, was received with great courtesy by 
the French colonel commanding tbe de- 
tachment, who complimented the privateer’s- 
men on their own achievement against the 
British, and shrugged his shoulders with 
pleasure and surprise as he learned of the 
capture of the brass cannon. 

He said that the main army of the Duke 
of Rangusa Marmont) lay about 
eight miles off; and, shortly afterward, much 
to the gratification of such of the privateer’s- 
Men as were On shore, an opportunity was 
afforded of seeing the distinguished 
Marshal himself, —he, for some military 
reason, visiting the spot with a small escort 
of cavalry. He was a stout, bold-looking, 
weather- bronzed soldier of some forty 
years, with all a commander’s gravity and 
all a Frenchman’s politeness; and as the 
Americans looked upon his firm, reflective 
face, it was easy to discover in it much of 
that ability and ardor which had only a few 
years before enabled him with seven thou- 
sand men to defeat eighteen thousand of 
Austria’s veteran troops. 

“ And so,” said the captain of the Block- 
ade to his companions, “we have seen one 


of Napoleon’s Marshals. What a brilliant 
circle they must form when met together! 
And what discernment the ‘ Little Corporal ’ 
showed in selecting them! Now, 1 wish 
we could see Soult and Victor and Ney!” 

Getting underway, the privateer ran north- 
wardly, making no capture until she reached 
the coast of England, where, in the “ Chops 
of the Channel,” a large ship from Jamaica 
was taken. She was called the Shakspere, 
and her crew pronounced her haunted ; say- 
ing that they were glad to get out of her 
even as prisoners! 

“Oh, we ’ll take care of the ghosts!” 
said the Yankee tars. “You just make usa 
present of the ship, — that ’s all!” 

“Well,” said the Englishmen, “ you "Il 
see ghosts as is ghosts, and you ‘ll ’ear h’all 
manner of h’unearthiy noises, we ’ll be 
blowed h’if you does n’t!” 

They then proceeded to say that they had 
sailed from Jamaica with a corpse on board, 
— “a h’old gentleman as was being carried 
ome.” This solemn wreck of humanity 
had been deposited on deck in the covered 
long-boat, and all the sailors had jumped 
overboard in the harbor the next night, in- 
tending to swim ashore and leave the vessel 
to her fate. But the captain, who had 
been disappointed in his expectations of 
getting to sea that day, had provided for 
this detemination of the crew, who were all 

icked up between ship and shore by some 
ats from a man-of-war,-- except two 
“ poor coves” who were killed by sharks. 

When the ship got to sea, they added, 
she had the worst ofall bad weather. Acci- 
dents often happened to the men. One 
fell from aloft and had his neck broken ; 
another became insane, jumped overboard 
and was lost; while the cook, in splitting a 
stick of wvod for his galley,so injured his 
foot with the axe that he bled to death. 
Horrid noises and sights disturbed the 
crew after dark. Their passage had been 
so long that they had run short of provis- 
ions, and were on shortallowance. And, 
finally, to crown all, the Blockade came up 
with and took them when they were almost 
home ! 

They were taken on board the privateer 
and very kindly treated; but their final ad- 
vice to the prize crew which took the 
Shakspere in charge, was to throw the 
corpse overboard without delay. 

“It’s the ghost o’ that bloody old covein 
the ship!” they said; “and you ’ll ne’er 
get to the States with ’im aboard!” 

Nevertheless, the prizemaster and his 
crew believed that they could get along with 
the old gentleman, especially as, while he 
should keep quiet, he would be in nobody’s 
way, taking up only a little space in the 
long-boat among rigging, blocks, and old 
sails, It would seem brutal to pitch him 
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overboard, —all the more so as he had 
been a person of high respectability whose 
relatives, being cultivated people, might de- 
sire for his remains a more ceremonious 
disposal. 

But the vexations, delays, and absolute 
calamities which befell the poor fellows who 
attempted to navigate the Shakspere to the 
United States, over the watery waste of 
three thousand mules, were many and dis- 
heartening. They heard all sorts of noises 
and saw all manner of sights. There were 
“ spirit séances” given without price, — ma- 
terialism that did not cost a cent. 

Sometimes aman while reefing a topsail 
at night, would actually see a spirit-hand 
grasp the canvas, and hear a voice from 
some mysterious source calling harshly, 
close to his ear, “ Haul out to windward Ps 
Or, when the officer of the deck asked the 
man at the wheel how the ship was heading, 
he was likely enough to hear, in hoarse, 
deep tones, before the helmsman had time 
to answer, just over his shoulder, “ West 
an’-by-no’th, half no’th, sir.” 

Such things were startling, and the sailors 

rew sick enough of their passenger in the 
Eas beat, Some of them wanted to open 
the box that had contained him, and see if 
he were still there, or had, indeed, got out, 
and become a passenger at large. 

Conspiracies were entered into for pitch- 
ing the deceased overboard without the 
know!edge of the master or the mate; but 
no one felt willing to lay hands on the fatal 
casket, lest a still greater evil should befall 
him. 

The passage was tediously long, for the 
wind kept always ahead, and the sailors said 
that the old gentleman was determined not 
to go to the United States if he could help 
it. 

One man fell from the jib-boom, and, the 
ship passing over him, was seen no more; 
another, wnile helping to furl the fore-sail, 
was knocked off the yard by the flapping 
canvas, and disappeared forever. 

At length, when the Shakspfere was nine- 
ty-nine days from the English Channel, the 
island of Nantucket was descried from the 
mast-head. The provisions put on board 
by the privateer had been sufficient for only 
two months; but it had so happened, that, 
fifty days after making sail, the ship had 
fallen in with a Norwegian vessel loaded 
with flour, from which she obtained an 
abundant supply,—her sole piece of good 
fortune during the voyage. 

With what joy the sight of land was hail- 
ed} But this joy was momentary; for 
hardly had the tars had time to congratulate 
eacir other when a British cruiser was ob- 
served in full chase. She had come out of 
a streak of fog to windward, and was not 
more than six miles away. 


It was now a choice between capture and 
shipwreck; and we may well believe that 
the worn but resulute sailors were not long 
in deciding as to which of these calamities 
would meet, 

ith all her canvas spread, the ship was 
headed straight for Nantucket Shoals. A 
fresh breeze was blowing; and, when she 
struck, her three masts kept right on, going 
with a crash right over the bows, —the 
main-mast completely crushing the long-boat 
in which lay the corpse. 

The jolly-boat, which hung at the stern, 
was lowered, and in her the crew made 
their escape to land, the cruiser in the mean 
time sheering off to avoid the shoal. 

That uight there came ona furious gale, 
and next morning the Shakspere was in 
pieces. 

It may be asked how we account for the 
unusual sights and sounds which the old 
tars in all sincerity reported. But there 
would be no use in having ghosts if we 
were obliged to explain them away. There 
are forces in mind and matter which the 
writer does not profess to understand; and, 
when these are brought into contact with 
nagaretiiven, the result is sometimes remark- 
able. 

The Blockade continued her cruise about 
the English coast, and with such success 
that a vessel was sent out from Spit-head on 
purpose to capture or chase her off. This 
was His Majesty’s brig Charyddis, carryin 
eighteen thirty-two-pounders and a hundr 
men. The privateer had sent off so many 
prizes that her crew now amounted to onl 
thirty-seven; and, as we have before said, 
she had but eight guns, the brass field-piece 
taken in Portugal not having been re- 
mounted. 

To have risked a battle vowntarily with a 
vessel so greatly superior as the Charybdis 
would have been madness; and therefore, 
when the character and force of the English- 
man were made out, the Blockade was kept 
off from her, and every effort made to avoid 
an encounter, 

But, for once, fortune deserted the priva- 
teer’s men. The fickle goddess appeared 
determined to deliver them into the hands 
of their enemy. Every circumstance favor- 
ed the pursuer. She had a fresh brceze, 
while the Blockade was almost becalmed; 
and he was, besides, wide at sea, with the 
American vessel between himself and the 
coast. 

The Yankee sailors soon perceived that 
their only hope lay in making the most des- 
perate resistance in their power; and for 
this they prepared. 

In order, if possible, to disable her ene 
my, the privateer opened fire while the Eng- 
lishman was at a considerable distance ; but 
the enemy did not return it until, withio 
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pistol-shot. From this moment the engage- 
ment was fierce in the extreme. Spars, rig- 
ging and hull suffered badly upon the side 
of each combatant, and the shot-holes 
through the sails were countless. 

Streams of crimson ran from the scuppers 
of the Charybdts, and the deck of the Block- 
ade was also red and slippery. Once the 
enemy attempted to board, but were repulsed 
by the brave Yankee crew. The vessels 
drifted apart, and once more the opposing 
crews resorted to their cannon. 

From the very first, however, the battle 
upon the side of the Americans was little 
more than a struggle of despair; although 
that struggle was maintained with a surpris- 
ing perseverance, 

The heavy thirty-two-pound shot of the 
enemy were constantly reducing the num- 
ber of available ropes and sails on board the 
schooner, and it was evident that she would 
at last become unmanageable. Her main- 
boom was broken in two, the halyards of her 
foresail were cut away, and finally the fore- 
topmast, with all the yards upon and above 
it, came down with a crash that had in it the 
sound of doom. 

Every sail had been disabled, and the 
privateer, utterly helpless, lay atthe mercy 
of her powerful antagonist. The mainmast 
now went overboard, taking the flag with it. 
The two twelve-pounders had been dis- 
mounted, and not one of the other guns 
could be brought to bear. For an hour and 
a half the battle had raged; but a further 
show of resistance would have been only an 
example of cruel folly. 

“I have surrendered, sir!” said the 


American captain, as he stood, trumpet in 
hand, on his quarter-deck; and, by the act, 
- lost no respect in the eyes of friend or 
oe. 

Of the British, thirty-eight were killed or 
wounded ; and of the Americans, seventeen ; 
and it was only by incessant work at the 

umps that the vessels could be kept afloat, 
th, however, arrived at Spithead the next 


day. 

The English captain and his crew evident- 
y felt some mortification as they compared 
the inferiority of the Blockade’s force with 
the length of time she had been able to re- 
sist them and the loss she had inflicted ; and 
it was plain that the battle, although result- 
ing in disaster to the Americans, had tended 
rather to exalt than lower them in the esti- 
mation of the enemy. 

The crew spent a number of months in 
Dartmoor Prison, but were all exchanged 
before the end of the war. ’ 

It was thus that American privateer’s-men 
would at times become inhabitants of the 
sad abode on that wild mountain-moor, in 
the southwest part of England; the majority 
of those who underwent this misfortnne be- 
ing men who were captured while on board 
of prizes. The reader is, perhaps, aware 
that this noted stronghold, seventeen miles 
from Plymouth, was situated in one cf the 
most forbidding spots to be found in all 
England. 

Dartmoor Prison! Few at this day have 
any conception of the feeling wherewith 
the name inspired the sailors of seventy 
years ago, 


THE SHRINE OF LOVE. 


BY ROSE GARFIELD CLEMENS. 


LON Sev met make a shrine to hold me 
Safe and warm within your faithful heart: 
Weave a web of happy thoughts to fold me 
In all dear remembrance when we part. 


If some song I have been wont to sing you, 
Or the perfume of some flower or tree, 

Steals across your senses, let it bring you 
Silent messages of love from me. 


Don’t forget me if the world should grieve you, 
If your life’s fair hope should fail or fade, 


Cuzve.anp, Onto, 


Summer friends and summer lovers leave you, — 
Don’t forget I love you in the shade. 


A weary while of absence must betide us 
Before I see your face or clasp your hand ; 
But, even if Death’s shadow should divide us, 

Love lives on in the eternal land. 


Don’t forget me! make a shrine to hold me! 
It 's our creasure from all else apart: 

Weave a web of happy thoughts to fold me 
Safe in life or death within your heart. 
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THE YOUNG PIONEER. 


BY CLINTON MONTAGUE. 


S6WE careful, Robbie; strange Indians 

may be about, and the forest is full of 
danger. You must keep a sharp lvokout 
for our sakes as well as your own, for what 
would little Maggie and | do if the savages 
should take you away?” 

Mrs. Clavering stood in the door ot their 
little cottage, with her six-year-old daughter 
Maggie beside her, while Robbie, her son, 
a manly youth of seventeen, was balancing 
an axe on his shoulder, preparatory to start- 
ing for the forest, where for a week now he 
had been busy gathering and boiling sap 
from the budding maples. 

It was in central New Hampshire, during 
the long-away days of the eighteenth century. 
The Indian wars were not yet over, and the 
scalping-knife and torture-post were still the 
nightly and daily dread of every man, wom- 
an and child on the frontier settlements. 
Mrs, Clavering and her family, who had fol- 
lowed the tide of emigration from the more 
thickly settled seaboard, had been in their 
new quarters nearly two years undisturbed ; 
but for the past month or two there had been 
fearful rumors of devastation on the border, 
and every day the little settlement of Cant- 
erbury, far up on the smiling Merrimack, ex- 
pected the onset of the red warriors. 

“Don’t fear for me, mother,” answered 
Robbie, bravely. “I shall be as safe in the 
woods as here. I have my axe and rifle, and 
can take care of myself.” 

“ Well, good-by. When you hear the horn 
sound come home to dinner. And if you 
think of it you may bring me some of those 
hemlock twigs for a broom. I need a new 
one.” 

“ All right, mother dear. Look out and 
don’t let the Indians get you and Maggie.” 
And whistling cheerily, Robbie walked away 
to his lonely task in the forest. 

All that forenoon the lad was busy carry- 
ing and boiling the maple sap, which was 
flowing freely in the warm April morning. 
It was before the days of tin buckets and 
zinc evaporators, and the pioneer’s way of 
doing business was rather primitive. 

In the first place a large number of 
troughs were hewn from poplar wood. 
These would last two seasons. Holes were 
bored into the maples on the south side 
about a foot from the ground, and spouts 
made of sumach inserted to conduct the 
sweet fluid into the troughs. 

The sap was boiled in two 1 kettles, 
supported by a wooden bar placed horizon- 


tally across two crotched sticks driven into 
the ground. Robbie had built a rude cover. 
ing over the kettles, two sides of which were 
protected from the weather by a wall of hem- 
lock limbs and branches skillfully interlaced, 

The sap-season was a very pleasant one 
to Robbie, the most pleasant in fact of thé 
whole year. The boy was never happief 
than when the warm days of March a 
ce ma and the first notes of the blue-bird 

tokened the coming of sap-time. To gath- 
er the sweet fluid, tend the fires, and make 
candy of, the inspissated liquid upon the 
white snow, were cheerful experiences in 
his young life. 

During the season we are speaking of, 
sugar time was late. Robbie tapped his 
first tree the second day of April; but as if 
to atone for lateness the saccharine flowed 
with a regularity beyond ail precedent. As 
all those who are the least conversant with 
the ways of sugar making know, the season 
is distinguished by what are called “runs.” 
There will be a very cold, freezing time fol- 
lowed by two or three warm days. Some 
times a “run” will continue a week, but 
usually three or four days is the limited time, 
and then ensues a storm, or another cold 
snap, after which the liberated sap will flow 
again. 

The first run that Robbie had lasted nine 
days, and as he had nearly a hundred trees 
tapped he had a busy time enough of it. 
On several occasions he had boiled all night. 
He was obliged to give his whole attention 
to the business, This he could convenient 
ly do, as his mother was well and strong 
enough to attend to their small stock. 

The ninth day was the best of all. How 
the sap did run! Noon was considerabl 
past when the boy had the troughs emptie 
and all the holders were full He was 
startled’at the lateness of the hour. Had 
the horn sounded and he failed to hear it? 
It must be so, he thought. Never before 
had its blast failed to warn him of the hour 
of noon. Either he had not heard it, or his 
vs neglect foreboded something terri- 

He grasped his gun and started to go 
home at once, alarmed by the thought that 
presented itself, but after going a couple of 
rods he retraced his steps, threw down the 
musket, and seized his axe. 

“I will wait half an hour longer,” he 
thought. “Of course it's all right. There 
ia nothing that could have happened. Moth- 
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er is only a little late, that’s all, I shall 
hear her sound the horn pretty soon.” 

He now busied himself in splitting sever- 
al logs of wood that lay before the door of 
his sap-house. They were pretty rough 
customers according to rustic parlance, and 
he was obliged to resort to wedge and bee- 
tle to successfully operate upon them. At 
last only one of the logs remained uncleft. 

This one was very crooked in its grain, 
and of a hard and stubborn growth, and, de- 
spite his most strenuous exertions, seemed to 
defy him. His axe scarcely made an im- 
pression upon the springy wood, and the 
wedge would fly from the flinty log, as if con- 
trolled by some adverse spirit. But he 
worked on with a will, and at last succeeded 
in effecting an opening, though the wood 
stubbornly resisted his efforts to be cloven 
entirely. 

“Ugh! Big stick tough; comé apart 
hard,” said a gruff voice behind him, and as 
the youth turned suddenly he found himself 
euleented by six stalwart Indians, They 
were brutal-looking warriors, their faces 
hideous with war-paint, and each one bore a 
rifle and tomahawk. 

Robert Clavering was no coward, but if we 
said that he did not experience a shudder 
of dread at the moment, we should be as- 
serting what was not true. They were ene- 
mies, and he knew they were visiting him 
with no friendly intentions. But he con- 
trolled his fear with an effort, and answered 
as unconcernedly as possible, letting his axe 
drop to a perpendicular, — 

“My red friend says rightly; itis a very 
stubborn log. But I hope to succeed in di- 
viding it at last.” 

“Guess not now. White boy our prison- 
er. Walk woods with us to Canada,” anc 
the dusky spokesman shook his tomahawk 
threateningly. 

“1 ought not to go with you,” replied the 
boy composedly. “I havea mother and a 
sister who depend on me for their support. 
They cannot take care of themselves in the 
wilderness.” 

“White boy no see quick. We take them 
too, all go to Canada. Come quick; we 
can’t wait much of any,” was the guttural re- 
sponse, 

“Come, Robbie, don’t let them kill you,” 
said his mother, whom he now noticed for 
the first time, as she stood with her hands 
bound behind her back, and little Maggie 
beside her, secured in the same manner. 

The boy’s breath came quick. His heart 
rose up within him, and called for vengeance, 
He saw the flames of the burning captive, 
and pictured the years of captivity with all 
of their concomitants of horror, andit seemed 
to him as though he would rather die at 
once, than undergo all their tortures. His 
Mother and sister must be rescued too. 
30 


He could never live to see his little, laugh- 
ing-eyed, golden-haired Maggie, the squaw 
of one of those savage warriors. His moth- 
er’s white hairs should not be brought down 
in sorrow to her grave. 

But what couldhe do? His enemies were 
six to one against him, each one a strong- 
armed, brawny brave, with whom he could 
not have coped successfully 1n a trial of 
strength. His rifle was beyond his reach, 
nor could he have used it if he had held the 
weapon in his hand. Cunning was the only 
resort left him by which he could hope to 
outwit his enemies. 

“You most ready, ha?” growled the im- 
patient warrior. “ in ahurry. Take 
wre no come quick.” 

“ Well, | will go with you,” said Robbie 
with all the sang-frotd he could muster. 
“ But I dislike to leave my work unfinished, 
Some of my neighbors may like to vurn this 
wood. So aid me, you and your companions, 
in forcing this log asunder which I have 
tried in vain to split.” 

“ Help do that easy,” answered the savage 
grinning with satisfaction. “Why you no 
speak about it before? Said what you want 
first we have him split ’fore now.” 

“ Lay hold now then with all your strength, 
and we wili see what can be done. It is a 
contrary wood, and you must pull hard.” 

“ We pull jes’ like mighty,” grunted the 
savage. “Pull it apart soon, me guess,” 
and the accommodating red men all lay hold 
of the open seam which the wedge had al- 
ready started, and strained like Titans. 

“Pull harder, all together now,” cried 
Robbie, and he struck the imbedded wedge 
with his axe, adroitly knocking it from its 
place. 

A mad cry of cousternation and pain rose 
from the Indians as the yawning seam 
closed like a vise upon their fingers. Too 
late they saw the trap that the active brain 
of the pale-faced boy had devised for them, 
Their howls and groans were trightful. 

“You got poor Indian tight,” said one of 
the savages with a sickly attempt at a smile. 
“He want to talk now. You let him go, he 
tell what he pay you.” 

“Do not ask me for any mercy,” said the 
young pioneer sternly. “ You threatened 
my own life. Besides, if I should release 
you, ill would it fare with those poor women.” 

* Indian allio fun. He talk big, but he 
no mean anything. Be good Indian, take 
no more scalp, if white boy let him go.” 

“ Your conversion came too late,” answered 
Robbie. “I will not kill you, but I will se- 
cure you so that you shall do no more mis- 
chief at present.” 

The boy went into the sap-house and 
brought out a strong rope with which he 
proceeded to bind each savage, securely fast- 
ening their arms and tying them tight with 
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coils of the hempen thong. This done he 
inserted the wedge into the log again and re- 
leased the chagrined warriors from their 
painful position, winding the end of the rope 
around the block, so that there was no pos- 
sibility of their escape. 

Mrs. Clavering was upon her kness, thank 
ing God for their merciful deliverance, and 
the overthrow of their enemies. Even Mag- 
gie’s sweet innocent face was full of solemn 
gladness. 

“ My brave boy,” said the mother, “ you 
have saved our lives, and we had better died 
here than to have run the gantlet in Canada. 
But what are we todo? Ourcabin has been 
burned and all our property is destroyed.” 

“We willtake refuge in the fort at the 
village for the present, and by another sea- 
son perhaps we will be able to begin again. 
As for the Indians, they may stay here till 
Captain Ciough can remove them to the fort. 
They will be safe enough.” 

Robbie took the precaution before he 
went away, however, to confiscate all their 
guns and other weapons, which he loaded 
upon his person, and forthwith directed his 
steps toward Clough’s Fort at the settlement 


three miles distant. By the middle of the 
afternoon the pioneers arrived safely at the 
block-house, where they were welcomed b 
the kind settlers, and accommodations pro- 
vided for them. 

On hearing Robbie’s account of the 
ture of the six Indians, Captain Clough, after 
congratulating him upon his exploit, set out 
immediately with a few of his men to bring 
the warriors to the fort. This was accom. 
plished without trouble; and the red men 
were held as prisoners of war until they were 
exchanged for an equal number of whites 
who were held as captives by the French 
authorities at Quebec. 

The following summer a band of whites 
under the command of the famous Captain 
Lovewell went into the wilderness in pursuit 
of the savage foe. Our Robbie was a sold. 
ier in the expedition, and at the battle of 
Pequakett, when the Indians were disastrous- 
ly defeated, with the loss of twoof their 
bravest chiefs, he exhibited the courage of 
a true Indian fighter. 

In the succeeding spring he built a new 
cabin on his clearing; where they lived in 
peace ever after, 


A MIDSUMMER MADRIGAL. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING, 


OOK low! look low! do you see the roses pouring 
Their deep heart’s blood held forth like purpling wine ? 
Look low! look low! see how, God’s will adoring, 
They live their little lives, O man! for thine. 


“Be glad! be glad!” the buttercup ‘s singing. 
“ Life is so fair, be happy now as we. 

Be glad! be glad! when each blithe day is bringing 
Some new sweet psalm of beauty unto thee.” 


It. 


The fields are white with clovered blooms, 
The paths are strewn with new-mown hay, 
The crocus steals its aureate way 

O’er meadows spiced with flower perfumes, 


With rustling murmur, sway and swing 
The ripening fruit, and all aglow 
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A Midsummer Madrigal. 


Nods downward to the daisies’ snow, 
Rich with the summer’s blossoming. 


What is it that I see? 
A shimmer of azure wings, 

And the blue-bird flies to the droning lake, 
With a rustle and whirr as he sings. 

He is lost now among the reeds; 

But, quick! you can see him dart 

Here and there for his prey. 

The water-lilies have blown apart, 

Each blossom showing a regal heart + 

The flames of the fiery elders start, — 

It is a midsummer day. 


Iv. 


Royal, royal and red, 
The sumach blossoms are spread; 

And the drowsy bees go in and out, 

With a dreamy buzz around about, 

While the lazy fishes hate the sun, 

And the sluggish snakes crawl one by one, 

Scorched and burnt, from the scathing heat, 

The very witch-grass smokes at our feet, 

And the earth reels round in a blinding haze 

Of smothering minutes, of hours and davs, 

Of dizzy, staggering heat. 


Vv. 


But in the forest dark and dim 
The wood-bird trills his golden hymn; 
The pure-faced iris, cool as snow, 

With soft-eyed pansies, radiant glow. 


There thou canst hold communion sweet 
With each frail creature neath thy feet, 
With meadow rue, speedwell, and lily, 
That in the grass grow moist and stilly. 


There come with me: enjoy the calm 
Of scented woods, of buds and balm. 
There come with me, and dream away 
The charm of a midsummer day, ~ 


Scuopack Lannie, N. Y., 1883. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 

Answers to October Puzzles. 
71.—Ear-rings. 72.— Passage. 73.— Protean. 


74.— Protean. 75- — Practice. 
76.— Pendant. 77. — Remembered. 
78 —BOAST 79.—TeweL 
OLIO IndrlI 
AIM Copos 
so KeesH 
T 
80. — Produced. 8s — Approaches. 
81.— Military. — Irritation. 
82. — Secretary. 87. — Indignation. 
83. — Identifying. 88. — Unforeseen. 
84. — Promised. 89. — Development. 
MAMMAL G 
BABOON PAR 
CALLOW BEZAN 
FURLED GOG 
LARGER N 
VARLET [Paragoge.] 


92. — “ Life ’s but a walking shadow.” 


93-— 4 Charade. 
Beneath my whole two girls were seated, 
While each to each the news repeated, 
How second first, that good old deacon, 
Of Calvinistic creed the beacon, 
Succumbed beneath the darts of Cupid, 
And was, like most old men, so stupid, 
That he would wed (of course he bought her) 
One young enough to be his daughter. 
She had a frst from her second lover, 
With monogratn upon the cover, 
Encircled by a wreath combining 
The first with second berries entwining. 
MAUDE. 


Word Syncopations. 
94.— Take a boy from a knight errant, and 
leave distress. 
95-— Sickness from a kind of perfume, and 
leave to fasten. 
96. — To explain from that which causes solu- 
tion, and leave a tear. 
97-— To slaughter from a smail boiler, and 
leave particular. 
—A room from silly, and leave a female 
animal. 
— The whole from not deep, and leave an 
bition. GASPARD RAYNOR. 


100.— Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
S,_ In cord, but not in rope; 
In cardinal, not in pope; § 


Tn crown, but not in mace; 
In hands, but not in face ; 
In hale, but not in strong; 
In tale, but not in song ; 
In rigid, not in dull ; 
In choose, but not in cull; 
In sunshine, not in showers: 
The whole names two pretty flowers. 
RICHARD III, 
Word Anagrams. 
to1.—Sendaram, Al. 104.—I send lascar, 
102.— All baseness. 105.— I rant, lady. 
103.—A citron, Ida, 106. — Run sand, Ted. 


107. — Half Square. 


1, A fish; 2, A lake; 3, To dress; 4, An ab 
breviation; 5, A letter. SERASKIER. 


108.— A Sguare. 
1, An alloy; 2, Rate: 3, A coral island con 
sisting of a strip or 6 of coral reef surrounding 


a central lagoon; 4, A collection of poems; 5, 
Relating to the sun. EIRIE. 


Transpositions. 
109. — Change provoked into provoked. 
110.— An apparition into regard. 
Cyril DEANE 


Ill. — Scientific Enigma, 


The 1, 4, 3, 2, 9, 6, is an atmospheric phenom- 
enon in nature. 


The 10, 2, 5, 8, 7, 10, 11, treats of the forma 


-} tion and structure of the earth. 


Epwy ARMUNO. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Nov. 15, we 
will send a brilliant novelette, and, for the best 
and largest assortment of original puzzles, we 
will send this magazine free for one year. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the Juiy puzzles were received 

from Mufti, Katie Smith, Teddv, Merry Andrew, 


Ida May, J. D. L., Ann Eliza, Pat Rol, Cora A. 
L., Vinnie, and Vixen. 


Prize-Winners. 
Pat Rol, for the largest list of answers; Mufti, 
for the next-best list. 


Original contributions to this page are solicited 
from all parts of the country. RUTHVEN. 
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B.—All the Novelettes sent as you directed, 
and the chromos also, 

Atice.—You are referred to the opening 
chapter for an explanation. Read it carefully. 

Susan. — You do not seem to fealize that he 
is a good young man, and a striking contrast to 
the one who resembles him. Glad you like the 
story. 

F. B. G.— Your explanation is satisfactory. 
We had no thought of accusing you of under- 
hand treatment. We know your honorable rec 
ord too well for that. 

Mrs. E, V.— You should state, when offering 
the story to a publisher, that it had appeared in 
BALLou’s some months since. That is the only 
course for you to pursue. 

M. A.— The story was rejected some months 
since, and we should have notified you if a stamp 
had been inclosed in your letter. Never forget 
that this is the rule of our office. 


W. A.— We suspended the American Union 
several years since, as it did not seem to be ap- 
preciated by the public. We regret to state that 
we can’t use your poems, as we have no room. 

E. McI.— The picture arrived all right, and 
we were much pleased with it. We thought of 
your great loss as we looked at the sweet and in- 
nocent face. Words are useless for consolation. 

Miss H.— Your criticisms are good, but wait 
until the story ends before you make up your 
mind. She will come out all right, we think, and 
be more noble than the hero, We regret that 
you suspect men, and do not believe in their 
goodness, 

SUBSCRIBER. — Mr. William H. Thomes’s new 
story,“On Land and Sea,” will appear in the 
January number of BALLov'’s, or as soon as “The 
Belle of Australia” is finished. It will be nicely 
illustrated. We can send you all the back num- 
bers vou desire. 

B.J.— A “Star-Maiden” may be worth five 
dollars, — that is, a maiden of flesh and blood; 
but a star-maiden poem is not worth a cent. We 
would have returned her if you had inclosed a 
stamp. As you did not, she lies in the basket 
tor the present. 

1. H.—An absence of some weeks the past 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


summer was one of the reasons why you did not 
hear from us. An editor likes a vacation as 
well as other people, but he can’t always take 
one. Hope you fee) better at the present time, 
or are entirely recovered from yeur illness. 

X. H.— The summer’s heat on the works of 
the Brooklyn bridge is something terrible; but 
in the evening the air and view from the centre 
of the structure is something to be remembered 
for many a day. When you visit New York, be 
sure and cross it. It is the most notable thing 
in the city. 

JANET.—If you are determined to be mar- 
ried, the best plan is to wait until cold weather. 
A perspiring, warm, dusty bride is an object to 
be shunned, and not admired. And, in addition, 
a man is cross in hot weather, and his shirt-collar 
troubles him, and he gets sorry for what he has 
done. Wait! 


A SUFFERER. — The first week in July, in Bos 


ton, was the hottest we have ever experienced 
here. Sometimes the mercury was as high as 96. 
We have had hotter days, but not such steady 
heat. There was a change of forty degrees in 
twenty-four hours when the east wind did set in, 
and it was welcome. 


I. H. S.— We can send, this fall, “The Belle 
of Australia,” in book-form, elegantly printed, on 
nice, heavy paper, for the sum of $1.50, postpaid, 
or the book and BALLou’s MAGAZINE for one 
year for $2.50, both postpaid. Orders can be 
sent at any time, and placed on file for delivery 
as soon as the book is issued. 

E. A. Ross. — We do not know that you can 
write funny articles until we read them. What 
you call fun may be dismal matter, suitable for a 
first-class undertaker, or a state alms-house in the 
winter-time, with no fire in the stove or furnace. 
There ’s lots of that kind of fun floating around 
in the newspapers just at this time. 


Ajax. — Do we know if President Arthur will 
be a candidate for the Presidency? Well, no, 
we can’t say that we have heard from him on the 
subject; but, if Ajax wants to know real bad, he 
had better write to him, and see what the answer 
will be. Ajax can be assured of one thing. The 
lightning will not strike in his direction, so he 
can rest easy on that point. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


AppLe DuMPLINGS, — Pare and quarter ripe, 
tart apples; place them in a deep dish, adding a 
little water; make a crust, as you would tea bis- 
cuit, of sour cream or rich buttermilk if you have 
it; if not, any of the nice baking-powder recipes 
will do; roll about an inch thick; place over the 
apples, and steam half an hour. Serve with 
sauce made of one-third butter to two-thirds su- 
gar, stirred toacream. This dumpling may be 
made of any kind of fruit, fresh or canned. 


BucKWHEAT SHORTCAKES. — Three cupfuls 
of sour milk, and a teaspoonful of saleratus dis- 
solved in the milk with a little salt; mix up a 
dough with buckwheat flour thicker than you 
would for batter cakes, say quite stiff; put into a 
buttered tin, and bake in a hot oven thirty min- 
utes. 


Prain Puppinec. — Sift three cupfuls of fluur, 
and mix with it a cupful each of molasses and of 
milk. Add a cupful each of chopped suet, of 
faisins, and of currants, and = me to suit the 
taste. Dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in a gill of 
milk, and add it the last thing, Pour all into a 
mould, and steam it three hours. Serve warm 
with sauce. 


SOMETHING ABOUT BREAD-MAKING. — By 
the process of bread-making, it is intended to 
convert the flour of certain grains into a cellular 


structure, in which it is most easily chewed, sat- 
urated with the fluids of the mouth, and digested. 
In order to arrive at this end, alcoholic fermenta- 
tion is resorted to from olden times, by introduc- 
ing the same in the dough, by means of brewers’ 
yeast. Thus a small part of the flour is convert- 
ed into glucose, which again is transformed into 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The former is recog- 
nized by its peculiar vinous odor, exhaled by the 
loaves, when sufficiently raised. Both gases 
produce the raising of the dough,—i. e., the 
porous and spongy appearance. 

By this fermentation the flour not only loses 
weight but the bread also attains qualities which 
may injure the process of digestion. 

Tn order to evade these inconveniences chem- 
ists have long of searched, to impart the spongy 
structure of the dough by other means than 
yeast, respectively by substances evolving 

us bodies, or which in the oven are trans- 
ormed into gases themselves. To the best 
known belong the bicarbonate of soda and cream 
of tartar, certainly well known to all house- 
wives. And with regard to :nost of the baking- 
powders of the trade, they are mainly prepara- 
tions containing these substances. However, it 
cannot be said of any of them that they exert a 
beneficial influence on the system, not to speak 
of the adulterations, to which most of them have 
lately been subjected. 

We are glad to learn that Prof. E. N. Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, Mass., who he!d the chair of 


chemistry in Harvard University, invented, some 
time since, a baking preparation forming an ex. 
ception to those spoken of, which has already 
attained universal reputation. 

The idea by which Prof. Horsford was guided, 
was not only to furnish a substitute for brewers’ 
yeast, but also to provide those nutritious con- 
stituents of the flour lost in the bran in the 
process of bolting. These are the so-called 
phosphates, which are also the nutritive salts of 
meat, and of the utmost importance for the 
building up of the organism. If we take into 
consideration that the nutritive value of wheaten 
flour is from twelve to fifteen per cent less than 
of the wheat grain, and that this loss is now re 
stored by Prof. Horsford’s invention, then we 
must look upon it as of the greatest national 
yng importance. As Justus von Liebig 
said, — 

“The result is the same as if the fertility of 
our wheat-fields had been increased by one- 
seventh or one-eighth.” 


Ecc PLANT. — Peel and cut in slices the pur- 
ple kind; sprinkle with salt and pepper and let 
drain on a tipped plate for three-quarters of an 
hour; make in a light batter with one egg, flour, 
and a little water ; y= slices into it and fry 
in butter or lard. Eggs and cracker may be 
used instead of the batter. Or peel the egg- 
plant, boil till done, then pour off the water, 
mash fine, and add pepper, salt, and butter to 
taste; put in a shallow pudding-pan, and over 
the a thick layer of crushed cracker. 
Bake an hour in a moderate oven. 


LEMON PRESERVE.— Put into a sau one 
pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
six eggs, leaving out the whites of two, and the 
juice and grated rinds of three lemons. Let 
these boil until they become as thick as honey, 
stirring all the while. Pour the mixture into 
small jars and tie brandy papsrs over them, and 
keep in a dry, cool place. ‘ 


Noppies For Soup.— Beat two eggs until 
very hght, add flour enough to make a stiff 
dough; a pinch of salt, roll thin, then roll up 
tightly. Begin at one end and shave down fine 
like cabbage for slaw. 


DRESSING FOR PouLTRY. — Place in a 
small loaf of bakers’ bread, one-half cup of but- 
ter, the yelks of four eggs, pepper, salt, a little 
summer savory, and two onions sliced and fried 
brown ; pour over boiling water enough to wet it 
thoroughly, then mix. 


GAME oR Pouttry Soup.—An excell 
clear soup can be made with scraps and bones 
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. together till smvoth one tabiespoonful of 


The Housekeeper. 


¢ or poultry, boiled down with a hittle bacon, 
vegetables, such as carrots, onions, leeks, turnips, 
tomatoes, celery, parsley, and so forth, cunningly 
proportioned, and spices and sweet herbs. When 
the whole is well boiled, clear and strain it. 
Then serve either plain or with macaroni or 


crackers. 


Gincer Cup-CakE.—A nice yinger cup- 
cake is made of two cups of powdered sugar 
stirred into a cream with two cups of butter. 
The butter may be warmed until it is soft, but 
not melted; add three well-beaten eggs, a cup of 
molasses, four wr of flour, a tablespoonful of 

inger, and one of soda, the soda dissolved in a 
ittle hot water. Mix well, and bake in gem- 
pans, in a moderate oven. 


CraB-APPLE JELLY.—Cut Siberian crab- 
apples to pieces, but do not pare or remove the 
seeds, The latter impart a peculiarly pleasant 
flavor to the fruit. Put into a stone jar, set in a 

t of hot water, and let it boil eight or nine 
add Leave in the jar all night, covered close- 
ly. Next morning squeeze out the juice, allow 

nd for pint, and manage as you do currant 
Ply Should the apples be very dry, add a cup 
of water for every six pounds of fruit. There is 
no finer jelly than this, in appearance and taste. 


ToMATO SAUCE to pour over beef tongue, or 
over any meat you chuose, can be prepared ve 
casily. Take a quart can of tomatoes, boil it 
half way and strain it. While it is aoe rub 

utter, 
one teaspoonful of flour, half or almost a whole 
teaspoonful of salt (tomatoes will bear a great 
deal of salt), Before taking the tomatoes Sen 
the fire add this and let it come to a boil. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE AS A BRAIN 
Foop. — Dr. S. F. Newcomer, M. D., Greenfield, 
Ohio, says, — 

, “In cases of general debility, and torpor of 
mind and body, it does exceedingly well.” 


RIcE AND BEANS.— Half the people of the 
world live almost exclusively on rice. It con- 
tains eighty-eight per cent of nutriment, while 
Toast-beef contains but twenty-six. There are 
countries where the almost exclusive diet of the 
masses is beans. These contain eighty-seven 
per cent of nutriment. The best and the cheap- 
est food for dense populations of Asiatic coun- 
tries, therefure, is rice; and since, from the 
‘general poverty of the people, varieties of food 
are out of the question, bounteous nature has 

ven them most freely that kind which is among 

€ most nutritious of all foods. With the rest 
of the world, rice is more of a side dish, and is 
served most frequently in the form of a pudding. 

We venture to affirm that when the cost, the 
percentage ot nutriment and the wholesomeness 
of beans are considered, there is not in the world 


a single article of food that can compare with 
them. There is no other vegetable food that 
answers so well as a substitute for meats. 
While they have so much to recommend them in 
other respects, they have no rival in point of 
economy. A quart of beans, costing ten cents, 
= furnish a family of five persons with food for 
a day. 

Much of the value of beans as food depends on 
the manner of cooking. It would be difficult to 
cook them too much. They should be first 
boiled until soft, and then put in a baking-dish 
and baked until they are brown. A little salt 
pork or butter, but not enough to make them 
taste greasy, should be put in the baking-pan and 
cooked with them, If beans are not thorough] 
cooked, they are difficult of digestion; still, 
there is not one hotel or restaurant in a thousand 
that serves them sufficiently cooked, and, as a 
rule, it is not well to call for themin such places ; 
but at home, when prepared under the super- 
vision of a good cook, they make a dish that is 
wholesome and palatable. 


For A DELICATE AND VERY NICE DESSERT, 
make a pudding thus: Dissolve half an ounce 
of gelatine in half a pint of cold miik; let it 
cone to a boil gradually. When hot, but not 


boiling, add the yelks of three well-beaten eggs; ' 


stir constantly. Sweeten to your taste; or, if 
you wish a definite direction, put in a quarter of 
a pound of sugar. This is the right amount for 
most people. When this is cold, stir in a pint 
of whippe< cream. Flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
and, the last thing, stir in the whites of the three 
eggs; have them beaten quite stiff. Serve this 
cool, with fruit or with cake. 


MINCED Fow1s.— Remove from the bones 
the flesh of either cold roast or boiled fowls, 
clean from the skin, and keep covered from the 
air until ready for use. Boil the bories and skin 
with three-fourths of a pint uf water until re- 
duced quite half. Strain the gravy, and let it 
cool. Next, having first skimmed off the fat, 
put it into a clean sauce-pan with half a cupful 
of cream and three ounces of butter well mixed 
with a tabiespoonful of flour. Keep these stir- 
red until they boil. Then put in the fowl, finel 
minced with three hard-boiled eggs chop 
and sufficient salt and pepper to season. Shake 
the mince over the fire until just ready to boil. 
Dish it on hot toast. 


Wuire Fruir Caxzt.—A cupful of butter, 
two of sugar, two and a half of flour, the wh‘tes 
of seven eggs, two teaspoonfuls of ve pow- 
der (not heaping, but evenly full), a pound each 
of raisins, figs, dates, and blanched almonds, and 
a quarter of a pound of citron. Chop these all 
fine, sift flour over and through them, and, after 
mixing the cake, put the fruit in last. This will 
make a large cake, and will require a long time 
to bake it. It should be baked slowly, so that 
the centre may be as well done as the outside. 
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[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


WORSTED FLOWERS. 


The materials are some coarse and some fine 
wire, some split zephyr, and some wool-needles. 
Take a mode] from nature, pull to pieces care- 
fully, so as not to break, bend the fine wire in 
the shape of each petal, match the colors with 
your model as near as possible, fasten on a piece 
of zephyr at the bottom of the frame, bring it up 
to the top and down on the other side, fasten 
again at the bottom, so as to have a piece on 
each side, then darn across, going under and on 
top of the zephyr. Join together, after all the 
petals are worked, putting pistils as near like 
your mode! as possible. The leaves and buds 
are made in the same way, only do not pull the 
buds apart. 


HANGING BASKET. 


I want to tell the readers of BALLOU how to 
make a hanging basket out of an egg-shell. 

Open ana egg at the pointed end, let all the 
contents runf out, and cut the upper quarter 
away with small sharp scissors, fill it with earth, 
and plant a seed or two, which, despite the small 
space, will thrive splendidly, and spread out its 
little twigs on every side. As outer decorations 
for this improved flower-pot, a net-work of cro- 
chet, suspended by cord made of chain-stitches, 
and trimmed with tassels, will do nicely. Also 
scrap-book pictures are pretty for them. 


WALL-POCKETS FOR TOILETTE ARTICLES. 


‘These are cut from white Bristol board, and 
may be ornamented with one of various styles. 
Water-color pa‘ntings finish them beautifully, 
and pictures in decalcomanie or scrap-book pic- 
tures are equally pretty. 

They consist of four pieces,—the brush and 
comb case, catch-all, sponge basket, and hair-pin 
case. 

The first is made by cutting back, front, bot- 
tom, and end pieces of proper length and width 
to accommodate the brush and comb. The back 
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is cut in a point, and in the centre is ten inches 
high, curved downward to the point, where the 
ends meet it. From this point it is cut straight, 
The front is about five inches high, and corre 
sponds in shape with the back. The ends are 
also five inches high at the front, rising in a 
curve another inch where it joins the back. 

The catch-all corresponds with the above in 
style, and is over ten inchcs in length, but wider, 
the bottom having the corners rounded off, which 
gives the front a rounded appearance; whereas 
that of the centre case is straight, and the front 
being longer than the back precludes the neces 
sity of end pieces. These are pinned around 
the edges, and ornamented with suitable pictures 
and bows of ribbon at the point of connection. 
The lower part of the brush case should be lined 
with enameled table vil-cloth. 

The sponge basket is made of a bottom cut in 
half a circular shape, lined with oil-cloth, and 
pinned around excepting at the ends, which are 
sewed to the bottum. The back is formed like 
the other cases, the lower part as high as the 
front pieces, five inches, lined with oil-cloth. 

A picture on the front or back, and one on 
each section of basket, completes it. 

The parts in each are sewed together firmly, 
and bound with gilt paper, glued over the edges 
to hide the stitches, 

The hair-pin case is a cluster of cornucopias, 
pinked around the edges, and ornamented with 
pictures to correspond with the other articles; 
and bright ribbon bows ornament each and all of 
them, fastened on where fancy dictates, and at- 
tached as suspension loops. 

This set is not only a beautiful but a most use 
ful addition to a toilette table. 


LAMBREQUINS. 

Pretty lambrequins for dining-room mantels 
are made of gray linen, and are decorated with 
devices suited to the room; for instance, a cup 
and saucer, a knife and fork, and so forth. 


LAMP~SHADE. 

A very pretty lamp-shade is made of perforated 
card-board, fine tarlatan, narrow ribbons, leaves, 
and ferns. The leaves and ferns should mostly 
be small ones After they have been pressed, 
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and the leaves waxed, cut six pieces of card- 
board, and arrange the leaves and ferns on each 
piece differently. When arranged, paste them 
on the tarlatans; then cover the card-board on 
both sides with the tarlatan, bind all the edges 
with the ribbon, and sew together. 


PAPER FRAMES. 

Cheap picture-frames can be made of brown 
wrapping-paper. Cut in squares, and double so 
as to form points. Sew on pasteboard the size 
you want your frame. Sew three rows on the 
outer edge, and finish the edge next to the pic- 
ture with leaves or sma!] points made out of the 
paper; then put on as many coats of varnish as 
your taste wishes, letting each coat dry betore 
putting on another. Light-brown paper will suit 
light-colored furniture (ash), and dark-brown pa- 
per is best for dark-colored furniture (walnut). 
You can also make nice comb-cases the same 
way. 


A CHEAP HANGING-BASKET. 

Crochet a saucer-shaped mat in red wool, and 
place inside it a saucer, soup-plate, or cover of 
an old glass dish, Place in it a large sponge, 
with bird-seed and a few hemp-seeds sprinkled 
through it. Cut a slit in the top of the sponge, 
and insert a hyacinth bulb, Suspend the hang- 
ing basket by four red cords finished by tassels 
at the top. Fill your saucer with water, wait pa- 
tiently a few days, and you will have a hanging- 
garden on a small scale. It will make you happy 
just to remember it years after the sponge has 
gone the way of all things earthly. 


RUGS. 

Take a piece of Brussels carpet: purchase a 
few remnants if you have no old pieces stored 
away. Cut them in the form of a rectangle, and 
oind the edges neatly with dark dress-braid. 
Ravel out all the remaining piece of carpet, and 
with a plece of hempen thread sew them to the 
tug in the form of a fringe, and cut in strands 
three inches long when finished, taking care, 
while cutting, that each thread retains its curli- 
ness. 


PANEL PICTURES. 

Floral panels are much used for room decora- 
tion, sometimes suspended from mirrors or pic 
tures, like from a height or standing like armo- 
tial shields at cither side of a door or window. 


A pretty panel picture, made with a trifling out, 
lay, can be produced by taking a common slate. 
First paint in the background either some neutral 
tint or one shaded in color. Those from dark 
brown to the lightest tint of that color are pretty 
and effective, using burnt umber and white. Be 
careful to shade it as gradually and evenly as 
possible. Flowers are the prettiest designs for 
panel pictures; a particularly pretty one being 
composed of wheat-heads, field daisies, and wild 
roses. The frames may 02 painted in some neu- 
tral tint or contrasting color, or else simply gild- 
ed with liquid gold paint. 


A PRETTY PARLOR TABLE. 

A table for the parlor, which is the fancy of 
the hour, is made of any kind of well-seasoned 
wood. It may have a square or diamond-shaped 
top. It has round legs, put on at each corner, 
There are braces also that go from one leg to the 
other. A beautiful covering for one is dark-green 
velvet. This is tacked down on the under-side, 
The legs are wound with alternate bands of the 
velvet and of cardinal satin ribbon; the ribbon is 
tied in a bow at each corner; the braces are 
bound with the velvet alone; and the wood of 
which the table is made is nowhere exposed to 
view. This is a handsome table to stand in a 
bay window, and hold a small piece of statuary. 


BED-—COVER. 

A handsome spread may be made by using a 
linen sheet of the best quality. Divide this into 
squares and oblongs with close herring-bone 
stitch of crimson crewel, leaving the largest space 
in the centre. Embroider in each one of these 
spaces a spray of flowers in outline, slightly con- 
ventionalized. Unbleached muslin may be used 
instead ‘of linen, worked in blue and red ingrain 
cotton between bands of turkey red. Use the 
coarsest cotton that can be procured. Poppies 
outlined with red and black cotton are pretty for 
pillow-shams. 


A useful and pretty gift is a long strip of satin 
cloth to hang against the wall, with a succession 


of pockets, all embroidered with birds, butter- 
flies, and daisies. 


A dainty tidy may be made of Swiss muslin, 
with designs in fern-leaves on it in spatter-work, 
with lace sewed around the edge, and bows of 


ribbon at the corners, 
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To Gri Rip oF CocKROACHES.— A corre 
spondent writes as follows: — 

“TI beg to forward you an easy, clean, and cer- 
tain method of eradicating these loathsome in- 
sects from dwelling houses. A few years ago 
my house was infested with cockroaches (or 
* clocks’ as they are called), and I was recom- 
mended to try cucumber peelings as aremedy. I 
accordingly, immediately before bedtime, strewed 
the floor of those parts of the house most infest- 
ed with the vermin with the green peel cut not 
very thin from the cucumber, and sat up half an 
hour later than usual to watch the effect. Be- 
fore the expiration of the time the floor where 
the peel lay was completely covered with cock- 
roaches, so much so that the vegetable could not 
be seen, so voraciously were they engaged in 
sucking the poisonous moisture from it. I 
adopted the same plan the following night, but 
my visitors were not so numerous,—I should 
think not more than a fourth of the previous 
night. On the third night I did notdiscover one; 
but anxious to ascertain whether the house was 
quite clean of them, I examined the peel after I 
had laid it down about half an hour, and per- 
ceived that it was covered with myriads of :ni- 
nute cockroaches about the size ofa flea. I there- 
fore allowed the peel to lie till morning, and from 
that moment I have not seen a cockroach in the 
house. It is a very old building, and I can as- 
sure you the above remedy only requires to be 
persevered in for three or four nights to com- 
pletely eradicate the pest. Of course it should 
be fresh cucumber peel every night.” 


Lemons. — Nearly all the lemons handled in 
the Boston market are imported, says a dealer. 
Sicily contributes more than all other countries 
put together. Calabria, Messina, and Palermo, 
send out large consignments. 

There are four crops each year. The lemons 
are cut from the trees when green, and placed in 
magazines, where they are subjected to a sweat- 
ing or purging process. At the end of four or 
five days the fruit ‘s either stored away in shallow 
trays or packed for shipment. 

Lemons gathered in November and December 
have the best keeping qualities. 1 have kept 
lemons of this cut from November till June with- 
out destroying their market value. When the 
fruit arrives here it is sold by auction, this being 
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the only way in which lemons and oranges are 
sold to the trade One year ago a steamer ar- 
rived with a cargo of thirty-six thousand boxes, 
The entire lot was disposed of the same day, 
Unless the broker or dealer wishes to sell his 
purchase at once, the fruit is put away and 
ripened by steam heat. 

Our business has entirely changed since the in- 
troduction of steamers. The voyages by the old 
sailing fruiters were long and uncertain. A 
cargo of decayed lemons was the frequent result 
of a voyage of several months, Now, with rapid 
transportation at his command, the shipper can 
allow his lemons to remain on the trees many 
weeks longer than he could then, and is quite 
certain that on arriving at this market the fruit 
will be in a good condition. 

The best and consequently the highest case 
lemons come from Sorrento, Great care is be 
stowed upon their cultivation. The fruit is long 
and smooth, and has a beautiful golden color. 
These lemons are considered a luxury in Paris, 
where they are used not only by confectioners 
and bakers, but also by decorators. Generally 
speaking a medium-sized, thick-skinned lemon is 
the best. The large, coarse-grained variety are 
the poorest and cheapest. 

The United States consume more lemons in a 
year than all other countries combined. Russia 
comes next. The custom the Russians have of 
drinking their tea with a slice of lemon in it ae 
counts for the large consumption there. The 
growth of the lemon trade in this country during 
the last thirty years has been enormous. In 
1850, one hundred and nineteen thousand boxes 
were imported. Last year this number had in- 
creased one million three hundred and forty-two 
thousand boxes. The summer is our best sea 
son. There is one more fact about the lemon 
and general fruit trade that is worthy of notice. 
The people in the far West will not buy any but 
the choicest fruit. It makes no difference what. 
the pric is; they will buy. 


AN APPROPRIATE TOAST. — 
dent Kittle of New York sent recen:ly the follow- 
ing toast to a social gathering: “Our public 
schools — may their influence spread until states 
men use grammar and dunces are dead, until no 
one dare say in this land of the free ‘ he ’s done’ 


for ‘ he did,’ or ‘it ’s her’ for ‘it’s she.’ ” 
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THE BOY WHO KISSED HIS MOTHER. 


He went up the pathway, singing: 
I saw the woman’s eye 

Grow bnght with wordless welcome, 
As sunshine warms the sky. 


“ Back again, sweetheart mother,” 
He cried, and bent to kiss 

The loving face uplifted 
For what some mothers miss. 


That boy-will do to depend on! 
1 hold that this is true: 

From lads in love with their mothers 
Our bravest heroes grew. 


Earth’s grandest hearts have been loving 
Since time and earth began ; 

And the bey who kissed his mother 
Is every inch a man, 


Jones still lives. After escaping the critics 
and the anger of a justly incensed populace and 
surviving the bodily perils of an amateur’s debut, 
he has come near to meeting death at the hands 
of the wife of his bosom, and now lies weak and 
helpless as a nonth-old baby, trying to plan out 
an adequat: revenge when Jeptha is himself 
again. It would be funny were it not so fatal, 
but Mrs. Jones says no bones are broken, and 
that he needed heroic treatment; he certainly 
got it. 

You see, the family doctor is an absent-minded 
sort of man, and the other day as he left the 
house after giving Mrs. Jones a bottle of medi- 
cine for Jones’s measles, he was staring about 
him in a dazed sort of way as he went out, and 
Mrs. J. began to think Jeptha might be worse 
than she imagined, and she asked rather anxious- 

“Is there anything else, doctor?” 

“Give him the prescription regularly,” said 
the doctor in a liver-pad voice, “and don’t for- 
get the directions, and be sure to shake well be- 
fore administering, — good-day, ma’am.” 

And the doctor passed out in a brown study. 

“TI ‘m sure I don’t know how I 'm going to do 
it,” said Mrs. Jones, with tears in her eyes. 
“I suppoce I must though; but Bridget will 
have to help.” 

Mr. Jones had fallen into a feverish sleep in 
which the measles and Shakspere and sword 
Swallowing were considerably mixed up, when he 
suddenly awoke and saw Mrs. Jones standing 
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looking at him on one side of the bed, and 
Bridget heroically planted on the other. 

“Maria, am I worse?” he gasped, with a feel- 
ing that he mast be dying. 

“Take hold,” said Mrs. Jones. nodding to 
Bridget ; “we may as well get it over with.” 

Bridget took hold; it was something like the 
grip of a bull-dog, and it caught Jones in the ribs 
at the same moment that the ticklish fingers of 
his wife were inserted on the other side. 

“ Now shake!” directed Mrs. Jones. 

And for the next five minutes the wretched 
man had a dissolving view of the heavens and 
the earth; he tried to pray, but Bridget’s 
knuckles took every bit of breath out of him, 
and as he rose and fell with the regularity of a 
Ttag-carpet in spring house cleaning, he could 
only take one brief and rapid survey of his past 
life, and think with indescribable torture of all 
the wicked things he might have done and had 
n’t. Then he was dropped —as it seemed to 
him — from a fourth-story window, and he felt 
some cold liquid going down his throat. 

“So glad you ’re better,” said his wife, when 
he recovered consciousness; “do you know, 
dear, if it had n’t been for the doctor I ’d never 
thought about that old formula, ‘To be well 
shaken before taken.’ I have n’t a doubt it has 
saved your life. That comes of having a doctor 
of the old school; you Il soon be well now.” 

And she put two more comfortables and his 
overcoat on the prostrate man, and tucked him 
in so he would n’t get cold. 

And now she says the only thing that worries 


her is the expression of his eyes. They look 
wild. 


A very thin woman had felt the power of the 
spirit and had been converted, and she appeared 
before the session to pass the preliminary exam- 
ination, 

“Have you experienced a change of heart?” 
asked the elder gently. 

“ Yes, sir, I believe I have.” 

“ And you want to live a new life?” 

“Yes, sir, I hope I do.” 

“ Are you willing to renounce the world, the 
flesh, and the devil?” 

“Do I have to do that?” 

“Certainly, if you would be a consistent Chris 
tian.” 
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“Can’t I give up two of them and still go into 
the church?” 

“ No, the renunciation must be complete.” 

“Well, then, you must excuse me. I want to 
be a Christian, I want to give up the world and 
the devil, but if a woman as thin already as I am 
has to give up any more flesh, she might as well 
give up wanting to be a Christian, and go and 
join a side show as the great American only 
living skeleton. Gentlemen, you will have to ex- 
cuse me. I want to jein the church, but I 'm 
not prepared to join a side show this summer.” 


THE RUSTLE OF THE PETTICOAT. 
If you ’ve ne’er, when sad and lonely, sitting in a quiet 
room, 
Looking out upon the meadow, listening to the cow-bell’s 
clink, 
When the night-birds sang an anthem to the amber-colored 
moon, 
And the pearly drops of dew came down to give each 
flower a drink, — 


Tf you ’ve never heard the rustle of a petticoat close by ; 
If you ’ve never felt the one inside the petticoat breathe 
low 


A loving, tender, perfumed, soulful, tremulous little sigh,— 
Why, you ’ve let the golden hours of life come — and let 
them go. 


I’ve heard the wind sigh low at night round gables and 
through trees, — 
Through the rigging of a noble ship, like lost souls moved 
to tears; 
But the rustle that I sing about is sweeter than all these,— 
Ah! the rustle of a petticoat is music in my ears. 
Joun E. McCann. 


Gabe,” said the governor to an old colored 
man, “I understand that you have been ousted 
from your position of Sunday school superinten- 
dent.” 

“ Yes, sah, da figgered aroun’ till da got me 
out. It was a!l a piece of political work though, 
an’ I doan’ see why de law obde lan’ doan’ pre- 
vent de Sunday schools and churches from takin’ 
up political matters.” 

“ How did politics get you out?” 

“ Yer see, some time ago when I was a candi- 
date for justice ob de peace, I gin’ a barbecue 
ter some ob my frien’s, De udder day, da brung 
up de fack an’ rousted me.” 

“I don’t see why the fact that you gave a bar- 
becue to your friends should have caused any 
trouble.” 

“Neider Goes mysef, boss, but yer see da 
said dat I stole de hogs what I barbecued. De 
proof wa’ n’t good an’ I think dat dar done 
wrong in ackin’ upon sech slim testimony. Da 
said dat I cotch de hogs in a corn fiel’, I know 


dat wa’ n’t true, ’case it was a wheat fiel’ whar I 
cotch ’em.” 


Some bad boys put mud on the banisters lead. 
ing up a stairway in a certain public school in 
Baltimore. When the teacher went up he got 
his hand in it, Entering the school-room in an 
angry manner, he said, — 

“Who put that mud on the stair-rail?” 

The boys preserved an eloquent silence, and 

every mother’s son of them looked as innocent as 
lambs. 
_ “T want to know what boy was guilty of that 
dirty trick? I ‘Il thrash him within an inch of 
his life!” said the deeply incensed teacher. But 
the silence was absolutely golden. “Does 
anybody in this school know who had a hand 
in that mud ?” again asked the teacher. 

A little chap way in the corner piped out, — 

“Yes, thir, I do.” 

“Well, who was it?” 

“You, thir.” 


Les amis du jour suivent le thermometre de 
notre fortune. 
Au pauvre un ceuf vaut un beeuf. 


Mieux vaut en paix un ceuf qu’en guerre un 
beeuf. 


“T think you treated us very unkindly in say- 
ing that we had a fight in our choir!” murmured 
the contralto, taking the chair the religious edi- 
tor placed for her and straightening her hat. 
“ You hurt the feelings of everybody, and I don’t 
see any good of it.” 

“ But did n’t you have a fight?” protested the 
religious editor. “ Did n't the tenor say the so 
prano did n’t know any more about music thana 
logarithm does about the doctrine of infant bap, 
tism?” 

“I know that,” conceded the contralto. “And 
he was right. She don’t. But she is a cross 
grained vld maid, and the sooner we get rid of 
her the better.” 

“And did n't the basso take the soprano’s 
part and hit the tenor on the nose?” continued 
the religious editor. 

“T know he did,” replied the contralto. “And 
he was all in the wrong. That tenor is perfectly 
lovely, and the soprano got mad because he was 
to sing a duett with me. But I don’t see why 
you wanted to pitch into him. Why did n’t you 
say the soprano had been flirting with the bari- 
tone for six months, in spite of his being a mar- 
ried man? What did you want to put it all on 
the tenor for?” 

“I did n’t know anything about that,” retort 
ed the religious editor, “Somebody told me 
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that the tenor took you to the church picnic, and 
that all the row grew out of the fact that the so- 
prano told his wife.” 

“So she did, the meddling old maid. It was 
fone of her business. He did n’t take her, and 
he is n’t likely to. We never had any trouble in 
that choir unti! she got to poking her nose into 
everybody’s business. Say, I wish you would 
come out and state that the choir is perfectly 
harmonious, and the paper was mistaken in its 
report about the difficulty.” 

“ Of course I will, if there is any truth in it,” 
responded the religious editor. “Is the difficulty 
all over?” 

“Tt will be as soon as the tenor gets his hands 
on the organist! He has been giving his mouth 
a holiday and saying that the tenor wants to get 
the soprano out so he can get another one in 
who used to sing in the same church up in the 
country. As soon as I heard of that I told his 
wife she had better keep a lookout for her hus- 
band. She told him about it and he said there 
was n’t a word of truth in it, and now she is 
keeping a watch on him and he can’t go home 
from choir practice with me until it blows over. 
I don’t see why a tenor’s wife should be so 
jealous of him.” 

“Su he’s going to thump the organist, is he ?” 
inquired the religious editor. 

“If he can catch him before he gets over his 
mad, he will. I wish you would say that all the 
differences in the choir have been settled, and 
that the congregation are anxious to have a new 
soprano. Will you do that for me?” 

“Certainly,” smiled the religious editor. 
“Did n’t I hear something about the alto leaving 
the choir ?” 

“No such luck as that!” sighed the contralto. 
“She 's as much a fixture as the contribution-box. 
She and the bald-headed basso are as thick as 
the notes in a long run, but I have put a spoke 
in her wheel by telling his wife that he held her 
hand all day when we were practicing the Easter 
music. She won’t bother me and the tenor any 
more until she gets out of that scrape. I wish 
you would criticise that basso’s voice. He can’t 
sing any more than a lobster, and when he puts 
me out the leader Jooks hard at me and says I 
will have to do better if I am going to stay in that 
choir! I'd like to see him try to put me out! 
My husband would wring his neck for him!” 

“So you 're married, too, are you ?” murmured 
the religious editor. 

“Of course I am,” replied the contraito. 
“You need n’tsay anything about that m your 
old paper, because I never allude to my husband 
unless he 's round. Now I want you to write a 


nice article about us, and say that of all the 
church choirs in Brooklyn there ’s not one so 
perfectly harmonious and devoted to its duties as 
ours. Will you, that ’s a good man?” 

And the religious editor had n’t the heart to re- 
fuse her. 


THE SOCIETY YOUNG MAN. 
He wanders the street in an old striped coat, 
With ink-marks all over his arms, 
And never a shirt-collar graces his throat, 
And no waistcoat his brave bosom warms. 


A scraggly beard grows all over his face, 
And he looks very much like a tramp. 

His hair is uncut, and in Heat’s grim embrace 
He appears most decidedly damp. 


Why does this young man, so careful in dress, 
Now look very much like a bummer? 

Ah! bitter the truth that I here must confess: 
His gisl is away for the summer. 


There was a good deal of excitement over at 
——’s Seminary the vther night, and although 
the esteemed manager of that first-class educa- 
tional institution refuses to be interviewed by 
the sleuth hounds of the press, the following ao 
count may be relied upon as tolerably correct : — 

It seems that the young lady pupils had be- 
come more or less affected by the great wrest- 
ling boom that is now sweeping like a simoon 
over the Pacific Slope, and that last Wednesday 
Belle Flinders announced in the gymnasium that 
she could throw any girl in the graduating class, 
best two in three, back-hair holds barred. 
Miss Pinkie Bazembee, the champion of the 
Nob-Hill set, accepted the challenge, with the re- 
mark that Miss Flinders was a “ nastv, stuck-up 
thing, so there now!” or words to that effect. 

It was theretore arranged that the match 
would take place that night, and during recess 
pool-selling on the event was very active, Miss 
Flinders bringing fifteen caramels to eight on 
Miss Bazemhee. 

At about 1 A. M. that night, the siumbers of 
the preceptress were invaded by sounds of a 
singularly unorthodox nature. At first she 
dreamed that cats had gotten into the pantry, 
and then that the school was on fire. She finally 
arose, and, awakening her worthy assistants, the 
instructress of foothill grammar and the incul- 
tress of restaurant French, descended to investi- 
gate the cause of so flagrant a violation of the 
constitution and by-laws of her model establish- 
ment. Her feelings on opening the door of the 
chief recitation room can be imagined when she 
beheld the benches, which were set against the 
walls, occupied by the entire roll-call of pupils, 
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each attired in a single white garment of somnific 
origin, which caused them collectively to resem- 
ble a snowbank strewn with roses. 

In the centre of the room, which was covered 
with all the available blankets in the establish- 
ment, the two contestants were struggling with 
their fatigue uuiforms, before mentioned, in a 
state of — but never mind. For, thank heaven, 


there is at least one department in this chaste |, 


family journal in which the proprieties will al- 
ways be respected. Fathers of families can 
count on us every time. 

While the Greco-Rowomen tussled and 
punched each other for advantageous holds, the 
excitement was tremendous, and the room re- 
sounded with such cries as “ Look out for her 
hairpins!” “Go it, Pink!” “Shake her good, 
Belle!” “Five pickles to a crimping-pin on 
blondie!” “ Put chewing-gum on your fingers, 
dear!” “ No scratching!” “ Ten marshmallows 
to six!” and so forth, 

As the outraged preceptress advanced toward 
the athletesses, the South-Park favorite got a 
chin-lock on the Nob-Hill pet, who was jerked 
through the air, her feet alighting on the teacher’s 
esteemed and highly respected head just as that 
excellent lady was about paralyzing the audience 
with that peculiarly deadly “ Well, young ladies!” 
which has knocked out so many refractory pupils 
in the historic past. 

The scream that followed this denouement 
could have been heard on this side of the bay 
through a smoked glass, and as some far-sighted 
young female instantly turned off the gas, the 
confusion that followed beat cat-fighting all to 
nothing. Asa whole gallon of arnica was sent 
out to the seminary the next day, it is fair to sup- 
pose that there was a pretty lively “gittin’ up- 
stairs ’ for the wind-up. At all events, the two 
wrestlers are now the objects of the most intense 
envy on the part of their colleagues. They have 
been expelled. 


“What kind of a coat do you call that?” 
asked an old farmer pointing to a lady passing 
along the street. 

“ That ’s a Mother Hubbard.” 

“ A Mother Hubbard; uh huh.” 

“ What do you think of it?” 

“ Wall, if I was ter stop and tell you all that I 
could think of it I would n’t have time to tran- 
sact any other business, but it does appear to me 

- that folks are losin’ sense every year. What do 
you reckon a woman wants ter look like a frog, 
for, anyway? That's the ugliest coat I ever saw, 
an’ in my mind it a’n’t nothin’ but a waste of 

stuff.” 


“ What would you do 'f you should go home 
and find your wife wearing one?” 

“Sich a thing a’n’t hardly in reason; but if 
such a thing should occur, I'd say, ole woman, 
we ’ve lived together a long time, an’ we ’ve 
raised a large family of children, an’ are mighty 
good friends, but I ’ll be dad blamed if it a'n't 
time for me to travel on further.” 


THE LAST ’AIR. 


When Thomas took Euphemia out, 
Of course it was no harm ~ 

To ask and be rewarded by 
Her dainty little arm. 


But time’s ungentle tide flowed on, 
And she became more dear, 

And every night he called, and she 
Would give to him her ear. 


At last he asked her for her hand; 
And, by young Cupid’s dart, 

He did succeed in stealing from 
This girl her tender heart. 


He came one summer night to play 
For Phemie on his flute. 

He never asked it, but, alas! 
He got her father’s boot. 


“Gimme two pounds of beefsteak,” said an 
excited individual, rushing into a corner market 
up on Thirty-first Street, Chicago, “and a quart 
of solid meat oysters, too. It won’t do for me to 
go home without ’em, condemn the luck, and I 
*ve got to pay for ’em twice.” 

And the excited man mopped his red face with 
a blue-silk handkerchief. 

“What ’s the matter? Ha’n’t been sand- 
bagged, have you?” incuired the butcher, pitch- 
ing a mussed-up rabbit into the scrap-box and 
dumping a quarter of beef on the block. 

“No, but I had something else done to me the 
slickest kind of a way. When I boarded the 
street car it was full, but a couple of good-looking 
young ladies hunched themselves slightly apart, 
and 1 squeezed myself in between ’em, and put- 
ting my pail of oysters between my feet took my 
beefsteak across my knees, Pretty soon I got 
into conversation with a bright-looking girl on my 
left, and kept up the breeze clear to Twenty- 
second Street. And while I was giving her taffy 
and finding out everything about her except her 
name, I ’m blamed if a big fat poodle in the 
woman’s arms at my right was n’t a gnawin’ and 
chewin’ up my beefsteak, and when he made a 
vicious kind of a yank and bit my fist, and tried 
to wipe his chops on the brown paper, I exam- 
ined into matters and things, and I ‘ll be cussed 
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if he had n’t got away with nearly the hull of 
them two pounds of sirloin! ‘That ’s a pretty 
how-d’ ye-do !’ I says to the dog’s lady; and she 
says, ‘What, sir?’ and I says,‘ Your infernal 
pup has eaten my meat!’ andshe says, ‘O gra- 
cious heaven! It will make poor Oscar sick!’ 
and I said, ‘I hope to the gods it will, madam, 
sicker ’n a hoss, and if he dies you just telephone 
me, and I “Il put on a two-tined coat and take a 
good seat at the obsequies.’ Everybody in the 
car laughed, and the beautiful young lady on my 
left, she said it was a shame that folks who 
owned poodles should lug them around in their 
arns, and I seen I had made a mash. 

“*Now I have a poodle,’ she said, and then 
she blushed; ‘ but I don’t let him up in my lap; 
he chews my necktie.’ ‘What do you do with 
him?’ I inquired; beginning to dislike her, too, 
now that I found out that she owned a dog; 
‘Jeave him at home, don’t you?’ Then the girl 
turned redder ’n ever, and said no, she kept him 
down between her feet in the warm etraw, and 
then I looked down for my isters, and you may 
ram me through that sausage-cutter if that con- 
sarned pup was n’t just swallerin’ the last bivalve, 
and his eyes was almost poppin’ out of his head 
with the superhuman effort, and he was swelled 
up like a toy balloon. ‘Oh, my poor Freddie!’ 
said the girl; ‘what shall I do for him? His 
health always was delicate, and his digestion im- 
paired. And what ’ll ma say?’ And everybody 
in the car just hooted like a pack of lunatics. 
The first stop the car made I got out and walked 
for four blocks rather than move in the society of 
inhuman barbarians who pack pups around in 
public.” 


“I do not see any peculiarity about your peo- 
ple,” said an Eastern Judge, addressing a travel- 
ing companion, a well-known Arkansas lawyer. 
“T have traveled quite extensively in the State, 
and I have not, as yet, found that eccentricity of 
action and prevarication of reply that has often 
amused me in the newspapers.” 

“You have done most of your traveling by 
rail,” the lawyer replied. “This is your first 
trip away from the main roads. I "ll show you 
some of our genuine natives. Yonder is a house. 
Call the landlord, and hold a conversation with 
him.” 

“ Hollo!” cried the Judge. 

“Comin’,” the man replied, depositing a child 
in the doorway, and advancing. 

“ How are all the folks ?” 

“Children ’s hearty, wife ’s not well. A’n’t 
What you might call bed-sick, but jest sorter 


- “Got anything to eat in the house ?” 

“Ef I had it anywhar, I’d have it in the 
house.” 

“ How long have you been living here ?” 

“Too long.” 

“ How many years ?” 

“Been here ever since my oldest boy was 
born.” 

“ What year was he born?” 

“The year I come here.” 

“ How old is your boy ?” 

“Ef he had lived, he would have been the old- 
est unti] yit; but, as he died, Jim ’s the oldest.” 

“ How old is Jim ?” 

“ He a’n’t as old as the one what died.” 

“Well, how old was the one that died?” 

“He was older than Jim.” 

“ What do you do here for a liv'ng?” 

Eat.” 

“ How do you get anything to eat ?” 

“The best way we kin.” 

“ How do you spend your Sundays ?” 

“ Like the week-days.” 

“ How do you spend them ?” 

“ Like Sundays.” 

“Is that your daughter yonder ?” 

“No, sir: she a’n’t my daughter yonder, nor 
nowhar else,” 

“Is she a relative of yours ?” 

“No, sir, — no kin.” 

“Kin to your wife, I suppose.” 

“No kin to my wife; but she ’s kin to my 
children.” 
“ How do you make that out ?” 
* She ’s my wife.” 
“ How far is it to the next house ?” 
“It’s called three miles; but the man what 
calls it that is a liar.” — 
“Drive on,” said the Judge, turning to the 
lawyer. “I’ve got enough.” 


HER OWN. 

Her arms were clasped about him, 
His head lay on her breast: 

Sweet were the words she murmured 
As she his hair caressed. 

She pressed her warmest kisses 
Upon his ugly face, 

And death alone could sever 
The love of her embrace. 


She told him of her sorrows, 
And of her sweetest joys; 

The wedding-day she longed for, 
Of love without alloys. 

And in his ear she whispered 
The fondest dialogue ; 

Her closest secrets told to 
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“* T would n’t be without them if they cost $1 a pill. They 
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Joseru Snyver, Paxions, Pa., Jan. 30, "80. 


DAC.W.BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESSLY TO CURE 
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EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


4 
FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful drug, 
and are highly recommended. 
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DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


$1 8 5 in Confederate Money sent for 25¢. 500 Foreign 
Stamps, 25c. List showing price paid for old 
Coins, 10 cents. S CRAY YT N, Anderson, S C. 


© any suffering with Catarrh or Bron- 


a week in your own town. Terms and §s outfit can 
$66 Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine ermanent and Pos 
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Decorating, &c. For my eighty? -page 
Catalogee, three 3-cent stamps, W: 
6 Astor Place, 3 east Broadway, New York. 
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Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and Flatulency, Cox istipa- 
tion, Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, and 


Feverishness. It insures health and 
natural sleep, without morphine. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What cures their fevers, es them sleep , 


When babies fret and cry by turns, 
What cures their colic, kills their worms, 
But Castoria. 


“ Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it as agg to any prescription 


known to me.” . ARCHER, M. D., 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What quickly cures Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Colds, Indigestion, 


But Castoria. 
Farewell then to Morphine Syrups, 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, and 
Hail Castoria!l 


CENTAUR LIMNIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT THESE ORGANS 


ARE AGAIN AWARDED 


THE VERY HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Now in session (1883) at 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 


terms, or rented. These organs have 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(40 pp. 4to) of the MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS, forthe season of 1883-4, is ready, 
and will be sent free. It announces MANY 
NEW STYLES: and the best assortment 
of the best organs we have ever offered; at 
lowest prices : #22 to S60O0and up. SIXTY 
STYLES from $78 to $200, for cash, easy 
taken HIGHEST AWARDS at EVERY 


ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for SIXTEEN 
YEARS, no other American organs having been found equal to them at any. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., BOSTON, 154 Tremont St.; NEW 


YORK, 46 East 14th St.; CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Avenue. 


$51$20 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH PEN 


g IsnotaSTYLOGRAPH or point writer, but a true pen. Send for cir- $1 


cular. Sold by all Stationers. Thomas de la Rue & Co., 8 Bond Street, New York. 


G RVssEs. 

From 75 cents to $160. A Circulars free. Book of 
5 package of 55 varieties of type, cuts, &c., 10 cents. 
lank cards, 10 cents. Printers’ JOSEPH WATSON, 


Instruction Book, 15 cents. 


1% Murray New Yor! 


day athome. Sam worth $5 free. 
& Cou, Portland, Me. 


HISTORY, 1870 LEFT HOME PEN 


AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Cost- 
2 ly Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 


9 Gold, Bevel Edge, or so Beautiful Chromo Cards, 


name on, 10c. 13 packs, $r. —- e Book, 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. Splendid premiums. Try us. 
8. CARD terbrook. Conn 


Co., Ce: 


ou are in need of an Organ for your PARLOR, 
CHURCH or SABBATH 8C or 
HOLIDAY, BIRTHDAY or WEDDING PRESE? order 
“Beatty’s Beat” 27 Stop Beethoven Organs, now 
ready for 1&4, Price, with Bench &c. 


can » Pt now. write reasons why. I want to hear from you anyway. 
v itore Welcome: Free Ouach meets trains. Largest Works in the World, occupying 18 acres. 


%,000 instruments always in process 0 


f 
N 
4 7: equals in Stop combinations and variety of music the largest $10,000 Chureh Pipe Organ. 


f manufacture, shipping one every 7 minutes. 820 Electrio 


Lights. (@7Addressor Gallupen DANIEL F. BEAT TY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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SOAP. 


RS 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & COMPLEXION, 


As recommended by the greatest English author- 
ity on the Skin, 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. 8. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear Com- 
lexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest features become attractive. 
Vithout them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline and Cotored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Is specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies and children and others sensitive to 
the weather, winter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently the complexion Soap, 
3m and is recommended by all the best authorities, as, on account of its emollient, non- 
irritant character, Redness, Roughness and Chapping are prevent- 
sed, and a clear and bright appearance and a soft, velvety 
condition imparted and maintained, and a good, healthful 
and attractive complexion ensured. 
Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. Its durability and consequent economy 


is remarkable. 
| 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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The PLAIN VELVETEEN 
in all the FASHION- 
ABLE SHADES. 


The glossiness of the pile 
makes it equal in appear- 
ance to the best Silk Velvet. 


TRADE-MARK 


For LADIES’ COSTUMES, MEN'S SMOKING JACKETS, & CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
PRE-EMINENTLY 


The Only Real Substitute for Genoa Silk Velvet. 


Baveno Velveteen has won the suffrages of all discrim- 
inating ladies, and won them on its intrinsic merits. It 
has a surface which is simply perfect. Being woven 
from finer yarns than any other make, it is softer and 
lighter to the touch, and much richer looking. 


THE BROCHE IN ALL 
FASHIONABLE 
SHADES. 


Lf it were not for the 
price, no one would suspect 
its not being made of silk. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 


HUNT’S \ 
REMEDY 


THE BEST 


KIDNEY 4x0 LIVER MEDICINE. 


NEVER KNOWN TO FAIL. 

HUNT’S REMEDY has saved from linrer- 
ing disease and death hundreds who have been 
given up by physicians to die. 

HUNT’S REMEDY cures all Diseases 
of the Kidneys, Bladder, Urinary Organs, 
Dropsy, Gravel, Diabetes, and Inconti- 
nence and Retention of Urine. 

HUNT’S REMEDY encourages sleep, cre- 
ates an appetite, braces up the system, 
renewed health is the result. 

HUNT’S REMEDY cures Pain in the 
Side, Back, or Loins, General Debility, 
Female Diseases, Disturbed Sleep, Loss 
of Appetite, and Bright’s Disease. 

HUNT’S REMEDY quickly i.duces the 
Liver to healthy action, removing the causes 
that produce Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Piles, &c. 

By the use of HUNT’S REMEDY the Stom 
ach and Bowels will speedily regain their strength 
and the blood will be perfectly purified. 

HUNT’S REMEDY is purely vegetable, and 
Meets a want never before furnished to the pub- 
lic, and the utmost reliance may be placed in it. 

HUNT’S REMEDY is prepared ex- 
Pressly for the above diseases, and has 
Rever been known to fail. 

One trial will convince you. For sale 
by all Druggists. 

Send for Pamphet to 

HUNT’S REMEDY CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


6U N Ss Revolvers. Catalogues free. 


Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ABSOLUTELY 


COLTON'S 


A GREAT SAVING IN ACTUAL O08T TO ALL. 


GIVEN AWAY 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send tur our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 
Band Tea Sets, Waltham W atches, 
etc. We send thousands of these 
= orders every year, and have yet 

> to hear ot any dissatistaction from 

those receivingthem. I) any lady 
reader of this paper wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 
will find it to their advantage to 
send us postal for further infor- 
mati 


ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, 


SILKS Wo 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send six Ze. 
stamps for samples. Y ale Silk Works. New Haven, Ct 


GOLE. 
PENs 


PENCILS. HOLDERS, CASES. &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


AGOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury for persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Corner Nassau and Liberty sts., New York. 
Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers, 


INDIAN Relics, Agate Goods, Curt- 
osities, Specimens. Send siamp for 
Catalogue to H. H. Tammen & Co, 
No. 9 Windsor bik., Denver. Calo. 
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Towemy 
Restoration 


do Health | 
7®P | 
Land reauty | 
"ROYAL io the | 
CUTICURA | 
REMEDIES.” 
ofa 
ston 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, Ttebing 
5 Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu. 
mors cured by the Cuticurna 


CutTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonousele. 
ments, and thus removes the cause, 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin, 

Cuticura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
Blood Purifiers Skin Beautifiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticurn, cents: 

25 cents; Resolvent, ®1. Potter Drug and 
ical Co., Boston, Mass. 


8 them as unequalled in 


Absolutely Pure. 
never varies, A’marel of purity, strenet | Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 883, 161, 


kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude For Sale by all Stationers, 


of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate 


wders. 
Sold only in cans. _ ROYAL BAKING POWDER THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York, Works, Camden, N. J. 26 IJchn St., New York, 


Harper's Bazar. | 


EMINENCE, which establishe 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, AND 
Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue. New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore 


LYONS FACE 


& 
‘Nonpareil” 
CUAR ANTEED. 


Jour, des Dem:iselles (Paris) 
“ Nonpareil Velveteen.” Of all 
fabrics of the kind, this one w | 
the nearest. approach to Lyons | 
velvet ; 1 is produced in the rich | 
colors of the most expensive sist 

velvets. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpariel Velvet- 
eens; they cannot be vm 


tinguished from silk velvets. 


The most Fashionable Dress 


Maierial of the day. The 
BROCHE is the only WOVEN 
Velveteen Broché in the market. & 


At the late Amsterdam (Holland) International Exhibition was awarded the only 
gold medal given for highest degree of excellence. | 


It is the only Velveteen recommended and ——————a Js endorsed and Sold by such leading 
indorsed by such authorities as the following, 
to whom weewefer the ladies 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ JOURNAL. 
ANDREW’S AMERICAN QUEEN. 

LA FEMME DU FOYER (PARIS). 
L’AQUARELLE MODE (PARIS). 
MYRA’S JOURNAL (LONDON). 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC upon their excellence alone have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


jirms as: 


LORD & TAYLOR, New York. 

LE BOUTILLIER BROS., New York. 

R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston. 

JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 

C. F. HOVEY & CO., Boston. | 

SHEPARD, NORWILL & CO., Boston. 

STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. J 

LE BOUTILLIER & SIMPSON, Cincinnati. 

JOHN SHILLITO CO., Cincinnati. | 

SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago. | 
| 


PIANOS 


= 


fe 
PARDRIGE & CO., Cleveland. 
E. 1. BALDWIN, HATCH & CO., Cleveland. 
B. NUGENT & BRO., St. Louis. 
THE QUEEN (LONDON). The SCRUGGS, VANDERVORT & BARNEY DRY | 
LE FOLLET (LONDON). GOODS CO., St. Louis. | 
ADAM MELDRUM & ANDERSON, Bufialo, 
JOURNAL DES DEMOISELLES (PARIS). The Nonpareit Suit QCONNOR, MOFFATT & CO., San Francisco 
ro GIRLS, 
LA FIGURINE (PARIS). wan Feletcn Gaiters g And hundreds of others in all parts of the country. 
to mate 


CAUTION.—None of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the name and trade-mark on the back of 
every second yard. Be careful to see that the word WOVEN is stamped on the Broche Velveteens. = ss 
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BOSTON: 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 HAWLEY STREET. 
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Sumber} BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. | 


CONTENTS. 
The Last Refuge of the Britons . Edw. Dusseauit. 505 j 
Munich . . & To my Bird, Brignoli » . M.A. Blackmar, 
‘The Belle of Australia . _ William H. Thomes. 513 A Strange Family History. Dr. Charles H. Campbell, 3 
Remembrance . E MH. 54: Banks of the Ohio . Erminie C. Stray. 
A Masquerade Party What became of the Reindeer Elizabeth Bigelow, 
Christmas . . .. An Announcement to our Readers 
John’s Wife Lily’s Love-Test 
Tf in some Future Time Che Ladies’ Own Page 
Rogue-River Rebellion . Ruthven’s Puzzle-Page 
To fill out a Page. Earl Marble, soi Editorial Notes 
‘Three Boat-Rides Preston 562 he Housekeeper . 
His Mother’s Songs . Mrs. Wilson. 568 Curious Matters 
On Land and Sea. . 4 508 lhings Pleasant and Otherwise . 
The Ange! of Patience . E. 569 Our Gallery. 
Paris Fall Fashions . Maria Lydia Windsor. soy 


COMPOSES 

RAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHATES. °°": 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN ANI) WHEAT GERM. PHYSICIANS ALON 
HAVE PRESCRIBED 600000 PACKAGES. IT RESTORES LOST ENERGY IN ALL WEAKNESS! 

OF MIND OR BODY: CURES NEURALGIA AND PREVENTS CONSUMPTION. IT RESTORES TOT! 
BRAIN AND NERVES THE ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN CARRIED OFF BY DISEASE OR OVER 
WORK. (4 For sale by Druggists or by mail, #2. F. CROSBY & CO., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


The Despised Spider . 


R. Newcomb. 542 
George Bancroft Griffith. 
Miss Fulia A. Knight. 551 

. HS. Keller. 554 
Charles Net. 554 


5 
Mae Vheron. 


REV. FATHER WILDS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 
The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city missionary in 


— 


New York, and brother to the late eminent Judge Wilas, of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court, writes as follows : — 

“08 E. 54th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J. C. Aver Co. 

Gentlemen, — Last winter | was troubled with a most un- 
comfortable itching humor, affecting more especially my 
limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, and burned so 
intensely, that I could scarcely bear any clothing over them. 
I was also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and catarrhal 
cough ; my appetite was poor, and my system a good deal 
run down. Knowing the value of Aygr’s SARSAPARILLA, 
by observation of many other cases, i began taking it for the 
above-named disorders. My appetite improved almost from 
the first dose. After a short time the fever and itching were 
allayed, and all signs of irritation of the skin disappeared 
My catarrh and eough were also cured by the same means, 
and my general health greatly improved, until it is now ex- 
cellent. I feel a hundred per cent stronger, and I attribute 
these results tothe use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I rec- 
ommend with all confidence as the best blood medicine ever 
devised. 1 took it in small does three times a day, and used, 
in all, less than two bottles. | place these facts at your ser- 
vice, hoping their publication may do good. 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. Witps. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, stimulates the 
action of the stomach and bowels, and thereby enables the 
system to resist and overcome the attacks of all Scrofulous 
Diseases, Eruptions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
General Debility, and ail disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 


Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LowELL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists: price $1, six bottles tor $5. 


Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapted to 
cure diseases of the scalp, and the first successful 
restorer of faded or gray hair toits natural color, 
o> and youthful beauty. It has had many 

itators, but none have sofully met all there 
ny oes needful for the proper treatmentof 

© hairand scalp, HALu’s HAIR RENEWER has 


NEWER wonderfully changes and improves th 
personal appearance. It cleanses the scalp fror 
all impurities, cures all humors, fever, and dry 
ness,and thus prevents baldness. Tt stimulatesth 
weakened glands, and enables them to push for 
warda new and vigorous growth. The effectso 
this article are not transient, like those of alco 
holic preparations, but remain a long time, Wi 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


Buckingham’s Dye 
FOR THE 
ERS 


blac 

that will no! 

preparation, it is applied without trouble. 
PREPARED BY 


P, HALL & €0., Nashua, 
Bold Medicines. 


by ail Dealers in 


MUSICAL. 
OPTICAL. 
MAGICAL 


BY MAILOR EXPRESS! 


ELECTRICAL. WECELEVICA 
$1,000,000 in Stoek to seleet from, collected 


Our Mammoth Illustrated Wonder Catiloruc, Free 
Magic Lanterns with Slide, $1.40 up. iliustrat 
Catalogue. Photo and Lecture 10 cents. fi \RBAC: 
ORGANINA CO., 80g Filbert Street. Philadel) hia, Pa 


FREE! ~ Secure a Splendid Present by sending sot 
© for 3 packs of Chromo Cards, ne and in 
ported designs, or 50 for roc. E.H.Pardee, New Haven,( 


JOSEPH LLOTTS 
STEEL” PENS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (8738. 


on. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
Uj’Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 


The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 
use, No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No. 
303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal 
ers throughout the World. 


| 
| usefulness to every quarter of the globe. Its un 
| paralleled success can be attributed to but ong 
| cause: the entire fulfilment of promioes. 
| The use for a short time of HALL’s Harr Re 
Bs 
| 
} 
| Will change the beard t tural brown, 
nt colo 
i sing! 
| | 
| | WONDERS] 
buyers in the markets of the world 
Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholatery, Fancy Goods, Dresses, Cloaks, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gente’ Furnishing Goods, : 
| | 


Free 

strat 

| 


